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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 



Jf ABOUS TULLinB OIOBBO was born on January 3, B.C. lOS, U ArplDim 
la the ToUdan Territorj. His fiiniilj waa of equeetrian rank. Vbils 
■nil a boy he was [daced luider Qie taidou of the Greek poet Arcliias, a teacher 
at Bome, with whom he read the poels aad orators of Greece, leanied to com- 
poae in the Qreek laoguage, and also wrole Latin verse. From Roman maatera 
he imbibed the spirit of the natjooal law and rituoL Hia aim was to preparo 
blmasU b; both a liberal and a techuioal training for the career ol an advocate. 
At the age of .twenty-siz, he pleaded a ciTll cause, and in the loUowiag year 
took part in a crimlnsl prosecution. After these initial efforts he wtthdrevr to 
AtbeuB, and there studied under the philoeopher Holo and others, with a special 
Tiew to the practice ol declamation. He also tmvalled through the Boman 
province of Asia, and stored np a vast amount of Informatloa. On resuming 
his pndession at Rome, the young orator, as a rule, preferred to disUngulBh 
hinisBlf in defence rather than in prosecution. Even his impeachment of Terras 
ma; be regarded as a defence of the injured Sidliang rather than as a hostile 
attack upon an individual. His triumph in this famous cause (B.C. TO) raised 
him to the pinnacle of forensic reputation. He had already (B.fl. IT) attained 
the qosslorship, and he now (B.O. 69) succeeded to the fedileehip: in the 
fallowing year he became praetor. Not long afterward he found himself a 
candidate tor the consulship along with Oatiline, a man of mined reputation, 
and already under suspicion of plotting against the State. Nevertheless, Cicero 
did not hesitate to combine with Oaliline in the canvass and to undertake the 
latter's defence agtdnst the charge of malversation. Oioero obtained the aaa- 
■nlaUp: OttdUne, on his part, was defeated, and thereupon betook himself to 
beaso&ablB macbinatlons, which will be recounted presently in connection with 
the four orations delivered against him by Cicero. The vigor and courage with 
which the latter conducted himself at this crisis won for iiim by popular aooln- 
matioD the title of "Father of his Oatmtry." The nobles, however, ill requited 
the service he had done them. Feeling secure in their ascendenay, they made 
Bght of OiceTQ, and ^owed him to be treated contumelionsly by a tribune, who, 
nnder the pretence that he had condemned citizens unheard, forbade him to 
make the nsnal declaration d the ■ a rrio o s be had performed during his oooBtil- 
■hip. fflcero, in laying down hig otBoe, was only permitted to exclaim: "I 
■mar that I have saved the State." Wa enemies presently baoomlng mian 
mbtddened, one of them, Olovius, brought agalost Oicero the ftirmal charge tt 
potting ciilMiu to death withont permitlii^ them to appeal to Iba peqile^ and 
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FIRST OBATION AGAINST CATILINE 8 

Id 5S B.0. obtained a decree for Mb b&aialinieiil four liundred mllet from the 
dly and for the destruoUoo of bia house on the Palatioe HiU. Soon aftern-ard, 
however, a resolution ior Cicero's recall was carried in the popular asaembly: 
the Henste went forth to meet him, and the reetorstlou of hia hoose waa under- 
taken by the state. The atCunmentof aeeatioUieOollegeof AugarB(B.C. 53) 
placed htm in a poeltion ot dignity suited to the teste of a oonstJlDlioual aJiti- 
qiiarian. In the nest year he accepted the goremment of Oidlia for the follow- 
ing twelremonth, and hie couduct b this poet seems to have beea highly meri- 
torious. When the civil war between Cteear and Pompous broke out, Cicero 
naturally threw himself into the ranks of the Senatorial or OonserveliTe party. 
After the rout of the Senatorial forces at Pharsalia, howevw, he returned to 
Italy, and, being soon r^ered from apprehensions for his personal safety by 
kind assurances from the victor, he withdrew for a time from public life. 
During this period he abstained from making advances to Ccesar, bnt the 
latier'a clemency to Marcellus at last won Cicero's heart, and oaused him to 
declare warmly m favor of the conqueror. In the plot which culminated In 
Csssr's assasBination, Cicero was not an accomplice, though, after the deed 
was done, he took part with its perpetrators in the hope that the freedom ol 
Rome might be restored. Against Marc Anlimy, who seemed desirous of 
reviving CfBsar's part, Cicero delivered a series ot oisUone which he called 
Philippics. These gave great ofFence to Antimy, end, after a biumviraie was 
formed by the latter, in conjunction with Octavlus and Lepidue, the name of 
Cicero was placed on the list ot the proscribed. The orator fled, but ho waa 
overtaken at the door of one ot his villas, and his Ibroat waa cut by a bravo. 
Thus perished Cicero, in B.C. 43, at the age of slity-ibree. His bead and 
bands were cut otF and sent to Home, where Antony caused them to be afflxed 
to the Rostra, and Fulvia, the widow of Clovius and wife of Antony, pierced 
with her bodkin the tongue which had declaimed against both her husbands. 



THE FIRST ORATION AGAINST LUCIUS CATILINE 

DELIVERED IN THE SENATE 

THE ARGUMENT 
LaoitTS Catilinb, a man of noble eitracCion, and who had already been prntor, 
had been a competitor of Cicero'nfor theconsnlship; the next year he again 
oSered himself for the office, practiclog such esceesive and open bribery, 
that Cicero published a new law- against it, with the additional penalty ot 
ten years' eiile; prohibiting likewise all shows of gUdiators from being 
exhibited by a candidate within two years of the dme of his suing for 
any magistracy, unless they were ordered by the will of a person de- 
ceased. Catiline, who knew this law to be fdmed chiefly al him, formed 
• design to murder Cicero and some others of the chief men of the senate.. 
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4 OICIRO 

<m the da; td election, which was fixed for the twentieth of Ootcber. Bat 
Olcero had infomiAUoti ot fais pluiB, and laid them before the aeiiKte, on 
which the eleetkm was deiened, Uiat the; might hare time to deliberate 
<Hi an atUr ol so much imporianca The da; following, when the Bsnate 
mat, he chaif^ Oatiline with haTing entertained this deeign, and OaliLne'i 
bcdiavior had tieen ao violeut that the Moate passed the decree to whidi 
the; had occasionaU; recourse in Umee of imouneut danger from treason 
or sedition: "Let the consnts lake cace that the repubhc Buffers no harm." 
This decree Inreated the consols with abaolate power, and suspended al 
the ordinar; forma of law. tjli tbe danger was otbt. On this Qcmo 
doutded his gUMds, introduoed aiane additional troops int« the oit;, and 
when the elections came on, be wore a breastplate nnder his robe for his 
{ffotection; b; which precaution he prevented Oatiiiue friHn executing bis 
design of murdering him and his eompetitora for the consulship, oi vrbom 
Dedus Junius Silanns and Lncios Lioinins Hurena were elected. 

Catiline was rendered desperate b; this his second defeat, and resolred without 
farther dela; to attempt the execntiou <d all his acbecnea. His greatest ' 
hopes la; in 8;lla's veteran soldiers, whose cause be bad alw^s espoused. 
The; were scattered about in the difbi«nl districts and colonieH of Ital; ; 
trat he had aotuall; enlisted a conMderaUe bod; of them In Etruria, and 
formed tbem into a little arm; under the CMUUand of Uanlius, a centurion 
of considerable militsr; experience, who was onl; waiting for hia ordera. 
We was Joined in his conspirac; b; several senators of profligate Uvea and 
desperate fortunes, ot whom the chiefs were Publius Cornelias Lentulus, 
Oaina Oethegus, Publius Autronius, Ludua CaasioB Longinus, Marcus For- 
, oiaa LeccB, Fubline- SjUa, Serviliua Sjlla, Qnlntus Gnrius, Lucius Vargnn- 
teiuB, Quiotue Aneina, and Ludus Bestia. These men resolved (hat a 
general insurrection should be raised ibroughouc all Ital;; that Catiline 
should put himself at the head of the troops in Etmria; that Borne 
should be set on fire in man; places at oncei and that a general mss- 
saore should be made of all tin senate, and of all their enemies, of whom 
none was to be spared but the sons of P<xnpe;, who were to be kept as 
hoatagea, and aa a check upon their &ther, who was in command in the 
East. Lentulus was to be president of their councUa, OassiuB was to man- 
age the Bring ol the cil;, and Oethegus the massacre. But, aa the vigi- 
lance ot Cicero was the greatent obBlacle to their auccesa, CaUline desired 
to see him slain before he left Bome ; and two knights, parties to the con- 
apirac;, undertook to visit him earl; on pretence of buunesa, and to kill 
him in his bed. The name of one ot tbem was Caius Ooroeliua. 

Ooato, however, had informatnon of all the designs of the nHispirators, as b; 
the intrigues of a woman called Fnlvia, the mistress of Curius, he bad 
g^ned him over, and received r^nlarl; from him an account ot all their 
operations. He sent for some ot the chief men ot the citj, and informed 
them of the plot f^ust himself, and even at the namee of the knights who 
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FIRST ORATION' AGAINST CATILINE S 

WMS to eome to hia hooae, and of Uw boor M whlob tlM7 ww* to o(BM 
When they did ooin« Umj found the house oarefnUf guarded and aU ad- 
mission refused lo Lhem. He was enabled also to disappoint an attempt 
made bj Catiline to seize on the town of Pneaeste, which wm a vvij 
strong fortress, and would have been of great Dae to him. The meeting 
of the conapiratorB had taken place on the evenhig o( the sixth of Novem- 
ber. On the eighth Cicero Bummoned the senate to meet in the temple <jl . 
Jupttar in the Oai^tol, a place which was otHj used for this pntpose oa oo- 
caaiona of great dai^r. (There had been preTioaBl7 several debatea on 
the subject of Catiliue'a treasons and design of murdering Cicero, and a 
public reward bad actually been ofEered to the first diaoovererof the ptat. 
But Oatiliae had, neverthdeeE, continued to diasemble; had offered to give 
HBCurity for his behavior, and to dehver himself to tho custody of anj one 
whom the senala chose to name, even to that of Cicero himself.) CbtJIine 
had the boldness to attend this meetii^, and all the senate, evra his own, 
moat partioolar acquaintance, were ho astonished at his impudence that 
none of them would salute him; the consular senators quitted that part 
of the hoDse in which he sat. aud left the bench empty ; and Cicero himecM 
waa so provoked at hie audacity, that, instead of entering on mj fonnal 
business, he addressed himself directly to CatJIine in the following invective. 



WHEN, O Catiline, do you mean to oeaae abasing 
our patience? How long is that madness ci 
jours still to mock us? When is there to be 
an end of that unbridled audacity of yours, swi^gering 
about as it does now? Do not the mighty guards placed 
on the Palatine Hill — do not the watches posted through- 
oat the city — does not the alarm of the people, and the 
union of all good men — does not the precaution taken of 
assembling the senate in this most defensible place — do 
not the looks and countenances of this venerable body here 
present, have any effect upon you? Do you not feel that 
your plans are detected ? Do you not see that your con- 
spiracy is already arrested and rendered powerless by the 
knowledge which every one here possesses of it ? What is 
there that you did last night, what the night before — where 
IB it that you were — who was there that you sammoned ta 
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meet 70a — ^vhftt design was tbere vhioh vm adopted bj 
you, with which you think that any one of us ie unac- 
quainted ? 

Shame oa the age and on its principles! The senate is 
aware of these things; the consul sees them; and yet this 
man lives. Liresl ay, lie comes even into the senate. He 
takes a part in the public deliberations ; he is watching and 
marking down and checking ofi for slaughter every indi- 
-vidual among iib. And we, gallant men that we are, think 
that we are doing our duty to the republic if we keep out of 
the way of his frenzied attacks. 

Toa ought, O Oatiline, long ago to have been led to exe- 
cution bj command of the consul. That destruction which 
you have been long plotting against us ought to have al- 
ready fallen on your own bead. 

What? Did not that most illustrious man, Publius 
Scipio, the Pontifex Maximua, in hia capacity of a private 
citizen, put to death Tiberius Gracehua, though but slightly 
undermining the constitution? And shall we, who are the 
consuls, tolerate Catiline, openly desirouB to destroy the 
whole world with fire and slaughter? For I pass over 
older instances, such as how Cains Servilius Ahala with 
his own hand slew Spuriua Mielius when plotting a revo- 
lution in the state. There was — there was once such virtue 
in this republic that brave men would repress mischievoua 
citizens with severer chastisement than the most bitter 
enemy. For we have a resolution of the senate, a for- 
midable and authoritative decree against yon, Catiline; 
the wisdom of tbe republic is not at fault, nor the dignity 
of this senatorial body. We, we alone — I say it openly — 
we, the consuls, are wanting in our duty. 

The senate once passed a decree that Lucius Opimius, 
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FlaST OKATION AGAINST CATILINE 7 

the coDsal, should take care that the republic Bufiiered qo 
injury. Not one night elapsed. There was put to death, 
on some mere suspicion of disaffection, Caius Gracchus, a 
man whose family had borne the most unblemished reputa- 
tion for many generations. There was slain Marcus Ful- 
Tins, a man of consular rank, and all hia children. By a 
like decree of the senate the safety of the republic was in- 
trusted to Gains Marius and Lucius Yalerius, the consnle. 
Did not the vengeance of the republic, did not execution 
overtake Lucius Satuminns, a tribune of the people, and 
Cains Servilius, the pnetor, without the delay of one single 
day? But we, for these twenty days, have been allowing 
the edge of the senate's authority to grow blunt, as it were. 
For we are in possession of a similar decree of the senate, 
but we keep it locked up in its parchment — buried, I may 
say, in the sheath; and according to this decree you ought, 
O Catiline, to be put to death tbia instant You live — and 
yoo live, not to lay aside, bat to persist in your audacity. 
I wish, O conscript fathers, to be merciful; I wish act 
to appear negligent amid such danger to the state; bat I 
do now accuse myself of remisaneaa and culpable inactivity. 
A camp is pitched in Italy, at the entrance of Etruria, in 
hostility to the republic; the number of the enemy in- 
creases every day; and yet the general of that camp, the 
leader of those enemies, we see within the walla — ay, and 
even in the senate — ^planning every day some internal in- 
jury to the republic. If, O Oatiliue, I should now order 
you to be arrested, to be put to death, I ahoold, I suppose, 
have to fear lest all good men should say that I had acted 
tardily, rather than that any one should affirm that I acted 
cruelly. Bat yet this, which ought to have been done long 
nnoe, I have good reason i<x not doing as yet; I will put 
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yon to death, then, when there shall be not one person pos- 
aible to be foaod so wicked, so abandoned, so like yourself, 
as not to allow that it has been rightly done. As long as 
one person existe who can dare to defend yon, yon shall 
liTe; but you shall lire as you do now, sorrounded by my 
many and traaty guards, so that you shall not be able to 
stir one finger against the repablic: many eyes and earn 
shall still observe and watch yon, as they have hitherto 
done, though you shall not perceive them. 

For what is there, O Catiline, that yon can still e^qiect, 
if night is not able to veil your nefarious meetings in dark- 
ness, and if private houses cannot conceal the voice of 
yonr conspiracy within their walls — if everything ia seen 
and displayed? Change your, mind: trust me; forget the 
slaughter and conflagration yon are meditating. You are 
hemmed in on all sides; all your plans are clearer thao the 
day to us; let me remind yon of them. Do you recolleot 
that on the 2lBt of October I said in the senate, that on a 
certain day, which was to be the 27th of October, C. Man- 
lius, the satellite and servant of your audacity, would be 
in arms? Was I mistaken, Catiline, not only in so impor- 
tant, so atrocious, so incredible a Fact, but, what is much 
more remarkable, in the very day? I said also in the 
senate that you had fixed tbe massacre of the nobles for 
the 28th of October, when many chief men of the senate 
bad left Rome, not so much for die sake of saving tbem- 
selves as of checking your designs. Can you deny that on 
that very day yon were so hemmed in by my guards and 
my vigilance, that yon were unable to stir one finger against 
the repablic; when you said that you would be content with 
tbe fiight of the rest, and the slaughtw of us who remained ? 
What? whsfa yoo made eoie that yon would be able ta 
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seize Prwneste on the lat of November by a noctarnal at- 
tack, did you not find that that colony was fortified by 
my order, by my garriBon, by my watchfalnees and care? 
Ton do nothing, you plan nothing, think of nothing wbich 
I not only do not hear but which I do not see and know 
©very particular of. 

Listen while I speak of the night before. Yoa shall 
now see that I watch far more actively for the safety than 
you do for the destruction of the republic. I say that yon 
came the night before (I will say nothing obecnrely) into 
the Scythe-dealers' street, to the house of Marcus Lecca; 
that many of your accomplices in the same insanity and 
wickedness came there, too. Do yoa dare to deny it? 
"Why are you silent? I will prove it if you do deny it; 
for I see here in the senate some men who were there 
with yon. 

O ye immortal gods, where on earth are we? in what 
OJty are we living? what constitution is ours? There are 
here— here in our body, O conscript fathers, in this the 
most holy and dignified assembly of the whole world, men 
who meditate my death, and the death of all of as, and 
the destruction of this city, and of the whole world. 1, 
the consul, see them; I ask them their opinion about the 
republic, and I do not yet attack, even by words, those 
who ought to be put to death by the sword. You were, 
then, O Catiline, at Lecoa's that night; you divided Italy 
into Bections; you settled where everyone was to go; you 
&Ked whom yoo were to leave at Borne, whom yoa were 
to take with yoo; yoo portioned oat the divisions of the 
inty for oonflagration; you undertook that yoo yoarself 
would at once leave the city, and said that there was th«i 
only this to delay you, that I was still alire. Two Boman 
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10 OIOBRO 

knights were foaad to delirer yon from this anziety, and 
to promise that very night, before daybreak, to slay me in 
my bed. All this I knev almoat before your meetiag had 
broken ap. I BtreDgthened and fortided my hoDse with a 
stronger guard; I refused admittance, when they came, to 
those whom yoa sent in the moroiag to salate me, and oi 
whom I had foretold to many eminent men that they would 
come to me at that time. 

As, then, this is the case, O Catiline, continue as yoa 
hare begun. Leave the city at laat: the gates are open; 
depart. That Manlian camp of youra has been waiting too 
long for you as its general. And lead forth with you all 
your friends, or at least as many as you can; pui^e the city 
of your presence; you will deliver me from a great fear, 
when there is a wall between me and you. Among us yon 
can dwell no longer— I will not bear it, I will not permit 
it, I will not tolerate it. Qreat thanks are due to the im- 
mortal gods, and to this very Jupiter Stator, in whose 
temple we are, the moat ancient protector of this city, that 
we have already so often escaped so foul, so horrible, and 
BO deadly an enemy to the republic. But the safety of th« 
commonwealth must not be too often allowed to be risked 
on one man. As long aa you, O Catiline, plotted t^inst 
me while I was the consul elect, I defended myself not 
with a public guard, but by my own private diligence. 
When, in the next oonaolar oomitia, you wi^ed to slay 
ine when I was actually consnl, and your competitors also, 
In the Campus Martins, I checked yonr Defarions attempt 
by the assistance and resources of my own friends, without 
exciting any diBturtnnoe publicly. In short, as often as 
yon attacked me, I by myself opposed you, and tiiat, too, 
thongTi I flaw tiiat my roiB waa coanected with great di>- 
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PIEST OSATION AGAINST CATILINE 11 

aster to the republic. But now you are openly attacking 
the entire republic. 

You are smnmoning to deatrootion and devaBtation the 
temples of the immortal gods, the houBes of the city, 
the liTes of all the citizens; in short, all Italy. Where- 
fore, since I do not yet venture to do that which is the 
best thing, and which belongs to my office and to the dis- 
cipline of our ancestors, I will do that which is more 
merciful if we regard its rigor, and more expedient for 
the state. For if X order yon to be pat to death, the rest 
of the conspirators will still remain in the republic; if, as 
I have long been exhorting you, you depart, your com- 
panions, these worthleas dregs of the republic, will be 
drawn ofi from the city too. What is the matter, Catiline? 
Do you hesitate to do that when I order yon which you 
were already doing of your own accord ? The consul orders 
an enemy to depart from the city. Do you ask me. Are 
you to go into banishment? I do not order it; but, if you 
consult me, I advise it. 

For what is there, O Catiline, that can now afford you 
any pleasure in this city ? for there is no one in it, except 
that band <£ profligate ooospirators of yours, who does not 
fear you — no one who does not hate you. What brand of 
domestic baseness is not stamped upon your life? What 
disgraceful circumstance is wanting to your infamy in your 
private affairs 7 From what licentiousness have your eyes, 
from what atrocity have your hands, from what iniquity 
lias your whole body ever abstained ? Is there one youth, 
when you have once entangled him in the temptations of 
your oormption, to whom you have not held out a sword 
for audacious crime, or a torch for licentious wickedness ? 

What? when lately by the death of your former wife 
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yoa had made your hotue empty and ready for a new 
bridal, did yoa not even add another incredible wiokednea 
to thle wiokedneea? Bat I pan that over, and willingly 
allow it to be buried in Bilenoe, that bo horrible a crime 
may not be Been to hare existed in this city, and not to 
have been chastised. I pass over the mia of your fortune, 
which yoQ know is hanging over yoa against the idee of 
the very next month ; I come to thoee things which relate 
not to the infamy of your prirate vices, not to your domes- 
tic difficatties and baseness, bat to the welfare of the re- 
public and to the lives and safety of as all. 

Can the light of this life, O Oatiline, can the breath o{ 
this atmosphere be pleasant to yon, when yon know that 
there is not one man of those here present who is ignorant 
that you, ou the last day of the year, when Lepidus and 
TultoB were codsuIb, stood in the aBsemblj armed ; that yoa 
had prepared your hand for the slftughter of the consala 
and chief men of the state, and that no reason or fear of 
yours hindered your crime and madness, but the fortune 
of the republic ? And I say no more of tiiese tilings, lor 
tiiey are not nnknown to every one. How often have you 
endeavcoed to slay me, hoth as consal-elect and as aetaal 
conanl? bow many shots of yonrs, bo aimed that they 
seemed imposaible to be escaped, have I avoided by some 
slight stooping aside, and some dodging, as it were, of my 
body? Y"oa attempt nothing, you execate nothii^, yott 
devise nothing that can be kept hid from me at the proper 
time; and yet yoa do not cease to attempt and to contrive. 
How often already has that dagger of yours been wrested 
from yoar hands ? how often has it slipped through them 
by some chance, and dropped down ? and yet yoa cannot 
any longer do without it; and to what sacred mysteries it 
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f« tObmeucteA and devoted by yon I know not, that 
yva think it neoeaBary to plunge it in tha body of the 

ccijsnl. 

Bat nor, That is that life of yoots that yoa are lead- 
ing ? For I will speak to yon not so as to seem iofloeaoed 
by the hatred I onght to feel, bat by pity, nothing of which 
is dae to yoa. Ton came a little while ^o into the senate: 
in BO nnmerous an assembly, who of bo many friends and 
QOQDections of yours sainted yon? If this in the memory 
of man never happened to any one else, are yoa waiting 
for inBTilta by word of month, when yoa are overwhelmed . 
by the moBt irresistible condemnation of silence? Is it 
nothing that atyoar arrival all those seats were vacated? 
that all the men of consalar rank, who had often been 
marked oat by you for slaughter, the very moment yon 
sat down, left that part of the benches bare and vacant? 
With what feelings do you think yon onght to bear this? 
On my honor, if my slaves feared me as all yoar fellow- 
citizeos fear yon, I should think I must leave my honse. 
Bo not yoa think yon should leave the city? If I saw that 
I was even nndeservedly bo sospected and hated by my 
fellow-citizens, I wonld rather flee from their sight than 
be gazed at by the hcatile eyes of every one. And do yon, 
who, from the conscioasness of yoor wickedness, know that 
the hatred of all men is jost and has been long due to yoa, 
hesitate to avoid the sight and presence of those men whose 
minds and senses you offend? If yonr parents feared and 
hated yon, and if yon coald by no means pacify them, yon 
wonld, t think, depart somewhere ont of their right. Now 
your country, which is the common parent of all of us, 
hates and fears yoa, and has no other opinion of yon than 
that you are meditating parricide in her case; and will you 
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neither feel awe of her authority, nor deference for her 
judgment, nor fear of her power? 

And she, Catiline, thns pleads with jon^ and after a 
manner silently Bpeaks to yon: There has now for many 
years been no orime committed but by yon; no atrocity 
baa taken place withont yon; yon alone nnpanished and 
nnqnestioned have murdered the oitizens, have harassed 
and plundered the allies; yon alone have bad power not 
oalj to n^Ieot all laws and investigations, bat to over- 
throw and break through them. Yonr former actions, 
tiioQgh they ought not to have been borne, yet I did bear 
as well as I could; bat now that I should be wholly occu- 
pied with fear of yon alone, that at every soand I should 
dread Catiline, that no design should seem poesible to be 
entertained against me which does not proceed from your 
wickedness, this is no longer endurable. Depart, then, and 
deliver me from this fear; that, if it be a just one, I may 
not be destroyed; if an imaginary one, that at least I may 
at last cease to fear. 

If, as I have said, your country were thus to address 
you, ought she not to obtain her request, even if she wera 
not able to enforce it? What shall I say of your having 
given yourself into custody? what of your having said, for 
the sake of avoiding suspicion, that you were willing to 
dwell in the house of Marcos Lepidos? And when yon 
were not received by him, you dared even to come to me, 
and begged me to keep you in my house ; and when you 
had received answer from me that I could not possibly be 
■afe in the same house with you, when I considered myself 
in great danger as long as we were in the same city, yon 
oame to QuintuB Metellu^ the preetor, and being rejected 
by him, you passed on to your associate, that most excel- 
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lent man, Marcus Marcellas, who would be, I aoppose joD 
thought, moBt diligent la guarding jou, most sagaoione in 
Bospecting you, aud most bold in punishing you; but how 
far can we think that man ought to he from bondB and 
imprisonment who has already judged himselE deserring 
of being given into custody? 

Since, then, this is the case, do you hesitate, O Oadline, 
if you cannot remain here with tranquillity, to depart to 
some distant land, and to trust your life, saved from juat 
and deserved punishment, to flight and solitude? Make 
a motion, say you, to the senate (for that is what yoa de- 
mand), and if this body votes that yoii ought to go into 
banishment, you say that you will obey. I will not make 
such a motion, it is contrary to my principles, and yet I 
will let yon aee what these men think of you. Begone 
from the city, O Catiline, deliver the republic from fear; 
depart into banishment, if that is the word you are waiting 
for. What now, O Catiline ? Do you not perceive, do 
yon not aee the silence of these men ? they permit it, they 
,say nothing; why wait you for the authority of tiieir words, 
when yon see their wishes in their silence ? 

But had I said the same to this worthy young man, Pub- 
lius SextiuB, or to that brave man, Marcus Marcellus, before 
this time the senate would deservedly have laid violent hands 
on me, consul though I be, in this very temple. Bat as to 
you, Catiline, while they are quiet they approve, while they 
permit me to speak tfaey vote, while they are silent they bk 
load and eloquent. And not they alone, whose authority 
forsooth is dear to you, though their lives are nnimportant, 
but the Roman knights, too, those most honorable and ex- 
cellent men, and the other virtuous citizens who are now 
sarrounding the senate, whose numbers you could see, whose 
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desires jon coald know, and whose Toioea yon a few minutes 
ago ooold hear — ay, whose very hands and weapons I have 
for some time been scarcely able to keep ofi from you ; bnt 
those, too, I will easily bring to attend yon to the gates if 
yon leave these places you have been long desiring to lay 
waste. 

And yet, why am 1 speaking? that anything may chaage 
year purpose? that yon may ever amend your life? that 
you may meditate flight or think of voluntary banishment ? 
I wish the gods may give you snob a mind; though I see, 
if alarmed at my words you bring yonr mind to go into 
banishment, what a storm of unpopularity hangs over me, 
if not at present, while the memory of your wickedness is 
fresh, at all events hereafter, fiat it is worth while to ' 
incur that, as long as that is bnt a private misfortune of 
my own, and is unconnected with the dangers of the re- 
public. But we cannot expect that yon should be cod- 
oerned at your own vices, that you should fear the 
penalties of the laws, or that you should yield to the ne- 
cessities of the republic, for you are not, Catiline, one 
whom either shame can recall, from infamy, or fear from 
danger, or reason from madDeas. 

Wherefore, as I have said before, go forth, and if you 
wish to make me, your enemy as you call me, unpopular, 
go straight into banishment. I shall scarcely be able to 
endure all that will be said if you do so; I shall scarcely 
be able to support my load of unpopularity if you do go 
into banishment at the command of the consul; but if you 
wish to serve my credit and reputation, go forth with your 
ill-omened band of profligates; betake yourself to Manlius, 
rouse up the abandoned citizens, separate yourself from the 
good ones, wage war against your country, exult in your 
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impioaH banditti, bo that yon may not seem to have been 
driven out by me and gone to Btrangers, but to have gone 
invited to yoar own friends. 

Though why should I invite you, by whom I know 
men have been already sent on to wait in arms for yon at 
the fornm Aarelinm; who 1 know has fixed and agreed 
with Manlios apon a settled day; by whom I know that 
that silver eagle, whioh I trust will be ruinous and fata) to 
yoQ and to all yout friends, and to which there was set up 
in your house a shrine, as it were, of yoar crimes, has been 
already sent forward. Need I fear that you can long do 
without that which you used to worship when going out to 
murder, and from whose altars you have often transferred 
yoar impious hand to the slaughter of citisens? 

Tou will go at last where your unbridled and mad de- 
sire has been long hurrying you. And this caases you no 
grief, but an incredible pleasure. Nature has formed you, 
desire has trained you, fortune has preserved you for this 
insanity. Not ooiy did you never desire quiet, but you 
never even desired any war but a criminal one; you have 
collected a band of profligates and worthless men, aban- 
doned not only by all fortune but even by hope. 

Then what happiness will you enjoy! with what delight 
will you exnltl in what pleasure will you revel! when in 
BO numerous a body of friends you neither hear nor see 
one good man. All the toils you have gone through have 
always pointed to this sort of life; your lying on the ground 
not merely to lie in wait to gratify your unclean desires, but 
even to accomplish crimes; your vigilance, not only when 
plotting against the sleep of hnsbands, but also against the 
goods of your murdered victims, have all been preparations 
for this. Now you have an opportunity of displaying your 
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Bplendid endnnuioe of hunger, at cold, d want of every' 

tiling; bj which in a short time joa will find yourself 
worn oat. AU this I efieoted when I procured your re- 
jection from the consalBhip, that yon should be reduced to 
make attempts on yonr country as an exile, instead of being 
able to dietresB it as consnl, and that that which had been 
wickedly undertaken by you should be called piracy rather 
tiian war. 

Kow that I may remove and avert, O conscript fathers, 
any in the least reasonable complaint from myself, listen, I 
beseech you, carefully to what I say, and lay it up in your 
inmost hearts and minds. In truth, if my country, which 
is far dearer to me than my life — if all Italy — if the whole 
republic were to address me, "Marcus Tullius, what are 
yon doing ? will you permit that man to depart whom you 
have ascertained to be an enemy? whom you see ready to 
become the general of the war? whom you know to be 
espected in the camp of the enemy as their chief, the 
author of all this wickedness, the head of the conspiracy, 
the instigator of the slaves and abandoned citizens, so that 
he shall seem not driven out of the city by you, but let 
loose by you against the city ? Will you not order him to 
be thrown into prisoa, to be hurried off to execution, to be 
put to death with the most prompt severity? What hin- 
ders you? is it the customs of our ancestors? But even 
private men have often in this republic slain mischievous 
citizens. Is it the laws which have been passed about the 
punishment of Roman citizens? But in this city those who 
have rebelled against the republic have never had the rights 
of citizens. Do you fear odium with posterity ? You are 
showing fine gratitude to the Boman people which has 
nised yon, a man known only by yonr own actions, of no 
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anoestral renown, through all the degrees of honor at bo 
early an age to the very highest office, if from fear of un- 
popularity or of any danger yoa neglect tbe safety of your 
fellow -oitizens. But if you have a fear of unpopularity, is 
that arising from the imputation of rigor and boldness, or 
that arising from that of inactivity and indecision most to be 
feared ? When Italy is laid waste by war, when cities are 
attacked and booses in flames, do you not think that you 
will be then consumed by a perfect conflagration of hatred ? 

To this holy address of the republic, and to the feelings 
of those men who entertain the same opinion, I will make 
this short answer: If, conscript fathers, I thought it best 
that Catiline should be punished with death, I would not 
have given the space of one hour to this gladiator to live 
in. If, forsooth, those excellent men and most illustrious 
cities not only did not pollute themselves, but even glori- 
fied themeelvea by the blood of Satuminus, and the Gracchi, 
and Flaccus, and many others of old time, snrely I had no 
cause to fear lest for alaying this parricidal murderer of the 
citizens any unpopularity should accrue to me with pos- 
terity. And if it did threaten me to ever so great a de- 
gree, yet I have always been of the disposition to think 
unpopularity earned by virtue and glory not unpopularity. 

Though there are some men in this body who either do 
not see what threatens, or dissemble what they do see; who 
have fed the hope of Catiline by mild sentiments, and have 
strengthened the rising conspiracy by not believing it; in- 
fluenced by whose authority many, and they not wicked, 
but only ignorant, if 1 pUnisbed him would say that I bad 
acted cruelly and tyranically. But I know that if he ar- 
rives at tbe camp of Manlius to which be is going, there 
will be no one so stupid as not to see that there has been 
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a conspinKy, no one so hardened m not to eoofan h. Bat 
if this man alone were pat to death, 1 know thit this di^ 
ease of the repnbUc would be only ohecked for a while, not 
eradicated forever. Bat if he banishes himself, and takes 
with him all his friends, and collects at one point all the 
rained men from every quarter, then not oolj will this 
Fall-grown plague of the repablio be extinguished and 
eradicated, but also the root and seed of all fotare erils. 

We have now for a long time, O conscript fathers, lived 
among these dangers and machinations of oon^iraey; bat 
somehow or other, the ripeness of all wickedness, and oi 
this long-Btaoding madness and aadaci^, has come to a 
head at the time of my consulship. Bat if this man alone 
is removed from this piratical crew, we may appear, per- 
haps, for a short time relieved from fear and anxiety, but 
the danger will settle down and lie Kid in the veins and 
bowels of the republic. As it often happens that men 
afflicted with a severe disease, when they are tortured 
with heat and fever, if they drink cold water, seem at 
first to be relieved, bat afterward suffer more and more 
severely; so this disease which is in the republic, if re- 
lieved by the punishment of this man, will only get worse 
and worse, as the rest will be still alive. 

Wherefore, O conscript fathers, let the worthless be- 
gone — let ^em separate themselves from the good — let 
them collect in one place — let them, as I have often said 
before, be separated from us by a wall; let them cease to 
plot against the consul in his own house — to surround the 
tribunal of the city prsetor — to besiege the senate . house 
with swords — to prepare brands and torches to burn the 
city; let it, in short, be written on the brow of every citi- 
zen what are his sentiments about the republio. I promise, 
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yon thiB, O conscript fathers, that there shall be so mach 
dUigence in us the consols, bo mach aathoritj in you, so 
much Tirtoe in the Boman knights, so much unanimity in 
all good man, that you shall see everything made plain and 
manifest by the departure of Catiline — everything checked 
and punished. 

With these omens, O Catiline, begone to your impious 
and nefarious war, to the great safety of the republic, to 
yonr own misfortune and injury, and to the destruction of 
those who have joined themselves to you in every wicked- 
ness and atrocity. Then do you, O Jupiter, who were con- 
secrated by Komulus with the same anspioes as this city, 
whom we rightly call the stay of this city and empire,. repel 
ibis man and his companions from your altars and from the 
other temples — from the houses and walls of the city — from 
the lives and fortunes of all the citizens; and overwhelm all 
the enemies of good men, the foes of the republic, the rob- 
bers of Italy, men bound together by a treaty and infamous 
alliance of crimes, dead and alive, with eternal punishments. 
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THB SECOND ORATION AGAINST LUCIUS CATILINE 
ADDRESSED TO THB PSOPLG 

THB 4BGDUBNT 
OATiLtiii did not Tmture to make any repl; lo the former vpeecL, bat be begged 
the aeoato nm to be loo hast; In bellsTing w t btj th ing wbtch was uid to 
bii prejudioe b^ one who bad alwBf b been his anemy, tw Oioeni had; and 
alleged hia high tdrth, and the eiake which he had in the proapnitf of tbe 
commonwealth, aa a^umenis to make It aRiear fmiwabaHe that he ahoold 
gecft to injure It; and called (Bcero a alranger, and a new inbaUtatit of 
Boma. But the eenate lDt«iTup(dd falm with a general ontcrjr, calling him 
traitor and parricide. Dpon which, b^ug rendered fnrioua and desperate 
be declared aloud what he had before Bald to Oato, that since be was dr> 
cumvented and driven headlong by hia enemiee, be would qnench tbe Sane 
which his enemieB were kindling around him in tbo common ruin. And 
80 be rushed out of the temple. On hia arrlTal at bis own house he heU 
a brief oonfereQce with the other conapirators, in which it waa reaolrad 
that he should go at once to the camp of Uanliua, and return aa Bpaedilf 
aa he could at the head of the armj which was there awaiting him. Ao- 
cordingl7. that night he left Borne with a small retinue, and made tbe baat 
of his WSJ toward Etruria. His frieuda gave out that be had gone Into 
ToluDtarj banisbmenC at Marseilles, and spread that report through tbe ci^ 
tbe next morning, in order to excite odium against Cicero, as having driren 
him out without any trial or proof of his guilt. But Cicero was aware of 
bis motions, and knew that be had previoualysent a quantity of arms, and 
military ensigns, and especially a silver e^le which be had been used (o 
keep in hie own bouse with a superstitious reverence, because it had been 
naad by tbe great Uarius In bis expedition ag^at the CSmbri. However, 
be thought It desIraUe to oounteract the story of bis having gene Into 
exile, and therefore aunmumod the pet^de Into tbe forum, and made then 
the following speech. 

AT length, O fiomaas, we have dismiBsed from the city, 
or driven out, or, when he was departing of his own 
accord, we have pursued with words, Ltlcius Cati- 
line, mad with audacity, breathing wickedness, impioosly 
planning mischief to his country, threatening fire and »wonl, 
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to yon and to thia city. He is gone, he has departed, he 
has disappeared, he has rushed oat. No injury will now 
be prepared against these walls within the wsUb themselves 
by that monster and prodigy of wickedness. And we have, 
without controversy, defeated him, the sole general of this 
domestic war. For now that dagger will no longer hover 
about oar sides; we shall not be afraid in the campus, in 
the forum, in the senate honse — ay, and within our own 
private walls. He was moved from his place when he waa 
driven from the city. Now we shall openly carry on a 
regular war with an enemy without hindrance. Beyond 
all question we rain the man; we have defeated him splen- 
didly when we have driven him from secret treachery into 
open warfare. But that he has not taken with him his 
sword red with blood as he intended — that he has left as 
alive — that we wrested the weapon from his hands— that he 
has left the citizens safe and the city standing, what great 
and overwhelming grief must you think that this is to him! 
Now he lies prostrate, O Bomans, and feels himself stricken 
down and abject, and often casts back his eyes toward this 
city, which he mourns over as snatched from his jaws, but 
which seems to me to rejoice at having vomited forth auoh 
a pest, and cast it out of doors. 

But if there be any one of that disposition which all men 
should have, who yet blames me greatly for the very taing 
in which my speech exults and triumphs — namely, that 1 
did not arrest so capital mortal an enemy rather than let 
him go — that is not my fault, O citizens, but the fault of 
the times. Lucius Catiline ought to have been visited with 
the severest punishment, and to have been pat to death 
long since; and both the customs of onr ancestors, and the 
rigor of my office, and the republic, demanded this of me; 
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but how many, think yon, were tlw« iHm did not bdiev* 
what I reported? how many who ottt of itapfditj did nOfc 
tbiolc aoT how many who even defended him? bow many 
who, oat of their own depravity, tarored him? If, ift 
troth, I bad thought tiiat, if he were remored, all danger 
woatd be remored fnna yoa, I would long einoe have cot 
off Looins Oatiline, had it been at the riek, not only of my 
popularity, but even of my lite. 

Bat aa I saw that, einoe the matter wu not even then 
proved to all of yoa, if I bad paniafaed him with death, aa 
he had deserved, I should be borne down by nnpopolari^, 
and 80 be unable to follow up his accomplioeo, I Inoaght 
the bosiaesa on to this point that you might be able to 
combat opedly when you saw the enemy withoat diBgoia& 
But how exoeedingly I think the enemy to be feared nov 
that he is out of doors, you may see from this — that I am 
vexed even that he has gone from the city with but a nnall 
retinae. I wish he had taken with him all hie forces. Bs 
has taken with him ToDgUlns, with whom he had been said 
to have a criminal intimacy, and Publicius, and Mnnatin% 
whose debts contracted in taverns could cause no great dis- 
quietnde to tbe repablio. Be haa left behind him others--- 
you all know what men they are, bow overwhelmed with 
debt, how powerfnl, how noble. 

Therefore, with our Gallia iegioiM, and with the levies 
which Quintus Uetellus has raised in the Pioenian and 
Gallic territory, and with these troops which are every 
day being got ready by us, I thoroughly despise that army 
composed of desperate old men, of clownish profligates, and 
uneducated spendthrifts; of those who have preferred to 
desert their bail rather than that army, and whieb will fall 
to pieces if I show them not the battle array ot our amy, 
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bat au edict of the preator. ' I wish he had taken with him 
thoM soldiers of his, whom I see hovering about the forom, 
standing about the senate house, even ooming into the sen* 
ate, who shine with ointment, who glitter in pnrple; and if 
tbey remain here, r^nember that that aimy is not 00 mnoh 
to be feared by as as these men who have deserted the 
armj. And they are the more to be feared, because they 
are aware that I know what they are thinking of, and yet 
they are not influenced by it. 

I know to whom Apalia has been allotted, who has 
. Etrnria, who the Pioenian territory, who the Gallio district, 
who has begged for himself the office of spreading fire and 
sword by night throogh the city. They know that all the 
plans of the preceding night are brought to me. t laid them 
before the senate yesterday. Catiline himself was alarmed 
and fled. Why do these men wait? Vwily, they are 
greatly mistaken if they think that former lenity of mine 
will last forever. 

What I have been waiting for, that I have gained — 
namely, that yon should all see that a conspiracy has been 
openly formed against the republic; unless, indeed, there 
be any one who thinks that those who are like Oatiline 
do not agree with Catiline. There is not any longer 
room lor lenity; the business itself demands severity. 
One thing, even now, I will grant — let them depart, let 
them begone. Let them not suffer the unhappy Oftti* 
line to pine away for want of them. I will tell them 
the road. Be went by the Aurelian road. If they make 
haste, they will catch him by the evening. O happy re- 
public, if it can cast forth these dregs of the repnblici 
Even now, when Catiline alone is got rid of, the repablio 
seems to me relieved and refreshed ; for what evil or wic^d- 
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nesB osn be deviaed or imagined 'which he did not conceive 7 
What prisoner, what gkdiator, what thief, what aaaaflBin, 
what parricide, what forger of wilta, what cheat, what de- 
bauchee, what ependthrift, what adolterer, what abandoned 
woman, what corrupter of joath, what profligate, what 
Boonndrel can be foond in all Italy, who doea not avow 
that he has been on terms of intimacy with Catiline? 
What murder has been committed for jeara without himT 
What nefariooa act of infamy that has not been done 
by him? 

But in what other man were there ever bo many allure- 
ments for youth as in him, who both indulged in infamouB 
love for others, and encouraged their infamous affeotioilB 
for himself, promising to some enjoyment of their lust, to 
others the death of their parents, and not only instigating 
them to iniquity, but even assisting them in it. But now, 
how suddenly had he collected, not only out of the city, 
but even out of the country, a number of abandoned men 7 
No one, not only at Rome, but in every corner of Italy, 
was overwhelmed with debt whom he did not enlist in thia 
incredible association of wickedness. 

And, that you may understand the diversity of his par- 
suits, and the variety of his designs, there was no one in 
any school of gladiators, at all inclined to audacity, who 
does not avow himself to be an intimate friend of Oatiline 
— no one on the stage, at all of a fickle and worthless dis- 
position, who does not profess himself his companion. And 
he, trained in the practice of insult and wickedness, in en- 
during cold, and hanger, and thirst, and watching, was 
called a brave man by those fellows, while all the appli- 
ances of industry and instruments of virtue were devoted 
to lost and atrocity. 
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Bat if bis companions follow him — if the infamoQa herd 
of desperate men depart from the city, O happy shall we 
be, fortanate will be the republic, illastrious will be the 
renown of my consulship. For thetre is no ordinary inso- 
lence — no common and endurable audacity. They think 
of nothing but slaaghter, conflagration and rapine. They 
have dissipated their patrimonies, they have squandered 
their fortunes. Honey has long failed them, and now 
credit begins to fail; but the same desires remain which 
they had in their time of abundance. But if in their 
drinking and gambling parties they were content with 
feasts and harlots, they would be in a hopeless state in- 
deed; bat yet they might be endured. But who can bear 
this — that indolent men- should plot against the bravest; 
drunkards against the sober; men asleep against men 
awake; men lying at feasts, embracing abandoned women, 
languid with wine, crammed with food, crowned with chap- 
letg, reeking with ointments, worn out with lust, belch out 
in their discourse the murder of all good men, and the 
oonflagration of the city? 

Bat I am confident that some fate is hanging over these 
men; and that the punishment long since due to their in- 
iquity, and worthlessness, and wickedness, and lust, is 
either visibly at hand or at least rapidly approaching. 
And if my consalship shall have removed, since it can 
not cure them, it will have added, not some brief span, bat 
many ages of existence to the republic. For there is no 
nation for us to fear — no king who can make war on the 
Roman people. All foreign afiairs are tranquillized, both 
by land and sea, by the valor of one man. Domestic war 
alone remains. The only plots against us are within our 
own walls — ^the danger is within — the enemy is within. 
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We must war with luxary, with madnesB, with wicked- 
uesfi. For this war, O citizens, I offer myself as the geo- 
eml. I take on myself the enmity of profligate men. What 
can be cured, I will cure, by whatever means it may be pos- 
sible. What must be cut away, I will not suffer to spread, 
to the ruin of the republic. Let them depart, or let them 
stay quiet; or if they remain in the city and in the same 
disposition as at present, let them expect what they deserre. 

But there are men, O Bomans, who say that Catiline has 
been driven by me into banishment. But if I could do so 
by a word, I would drive out those also who say so. For- 
sooth, that timid, that excessively bashful man could not 
bear the voice of the consul ; as soon as he was ordered to 
go into banishment, he obeyed, he was quiet. Tasterday, 
when I had been all but murdered at my own house, I con- 
voked the senate in the temple of Jupiter Stator; I related 
the whole affair to the conscript fathers; and when Catiline 
came thither, what senator addressed him? who saluted 
him ? who looked upon him not so much even as an aban- 
doned citizen, as an implacable enemy? Nay the chiefs of 
that body left that part of the benches to which he came 
naked and empty. 

On this I, that violent consul, who drive citizens into 
exile by a word, asked of Catiline whether he had been at 
the nocturnal meeting at Marcus Lecca's, or not; when that 
most audacious man, convicted by his own conscience, was 
at first silent. I related all the other circumstances; I de- 
scribed what he had done that night, where he had been, 
what he had arranged for the next night, how the plan of 
the whole war had been laid down by him. When he hesi- 
tated, when he was convicted, 1 asked why he hesitated 
to go whither be had been long preparing to go; when 1 
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kaew that arms, that the axes, tbe fascea, and trumpets, 
and military standards, and tliat silver ea^le to which he 
had made a shrine in his own house, had been sent on, did 
I drive him into exile who I knew had already entered 
npon war? I sappose Manlios, that oentarion who has 
pitched his camp in the Fnsulan district, has proclaimed 
war against the Roman people in ioB ow& name; and that 
camp is not now waiting for Catiline as its general, and he, 
driven forsooth into exile, will go to Marseilles, as they 
say, and not to that camp. 

Oh, the hard lot of those, not only of those who govern, 
but even of those who save the republic. Now, if Lucias 
Oatiliney hemmed in and rendered powerless by my coun- 
sels, by my- toils, by my dangers, ahoald on a sadden be- 
come alarmed, shonld change his designs, should desert 
his friends, should abandon his design of making war, 
should change his path from this course of wickedness and 
war, and betake faimeelf to flight and exile, he will not be 
said to have been deprived by me of the arms of his au- 
daoity, to have been astounded and terrified by my dili- 
gence, to have been driven from his hope and from his 
enterprise, but, uncondemned and innocent, to have been 
driven into banishment by the consul by threats and vio- 
lence; and there will be some who will seek to have him 
thought not worthless bat unfortunate, and me considered 
not a most active consul, but a most cruel tyrant. I am not 
unwilling, Romans, to endnre this storm of false and un- 
just unpopularity as long as the danger of this horrible and 
nefarioos war is warded oft from you. Let him be said to 
be banished by me as long aa he goes into banishment; bat, 
believe me, he will not go. I will never ask of the ira- 
1 gods, O Romans, for the sake of lightening my own 
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unpopularity, for you to bear that Laciua Catiline is lead- 
ing an armj of enemies, and is hovering about in arms; 
bat yet in three days you will hear it. And I much mora 
fear that it will be objected to me some day or other that 
I hare let him escape, rather than that I have banished 
him. Bat when there are men who say he has been ban- 
ished because be has gone away, what would these men say 
if he had been put to death? 

Although those men who keep saying that Catiline is 
goii^ to Marseilles do not complain of this so much as they 
fear it; for there is not one of them so inclined to pity, as 
not to prefer that he should go to Manliug rather than to 
Marseilles. But he, if he had never before planned what 
he is now doing, yet would rather be slain while living as 
a bandit than live as an exile; but now, when nothing has 
happened to him contrary to his own wish and design — 
except, indeed, that he has left Borne while we are alive 
— let as wish rather that he may go into exile than com- 
plain of it. 

But why are we speaking so long about one enemy; 
and about that enemy who now avows that he is one; and 
whom I now do not fear, because, as I have always wished, 
a wall is between us; and are saying nothing aboat those 
who dissemble, who remain at Borne, who are among us? 
Whom, indeed, if it were by any means possible, I should 
be anxious not so much to chastise as to care, and to make 
friendly to the republic; nor, if they will listen to me, do 
I quite know why that may not be. For I will tell you, 
O Bomans, of what classes of men those forces are made 
up, and then, if I can, I will apply to each the medicine 
of my advice and persuasion. 

There is one class of them, who, with enormoos debts, 
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have atill greater posBflBBioas, and who can by no meaoB be 
detached from their afEeotion to them. Of these men the 
appearance is most respectable, for they are wealthy, but 
their inteatioa and their cause are moat ehameleas. Will 
you be rioh iu lands, in booses, in money, in slaves, in all 
thiugs, and yet hesitate to diminish yoor possessiouB to add 
to your credit ? What are you expecting? War? What! 
in the devastation of all things, do you believe that your 
own poraessiona will be held sacred? do you expect an 
abolition of debta? They are mistaken who expect that 
from Catiline. There may be schedules made out, owing 
to my exertions, but they will be only catalogues of sale. 
Nor can these who have possessions be safe by any other 
means; and if they had been willing to adopt this plan 
earlier, and not, as is very foolish, to struggle on against 
usury with the profits of their farms, we should have them 
now licher and better citizens. Bat I think these men are 
the least of all to be dreaded, because they can either be 
persuaded to abandon their opinions, or if they cling to 
them, they seem to me more likely to form wishes against 
the republic than to bear arms against it. 

There is another class of them, who, although they are 
harassed by debt, yet are ezpectiug supreme power; they 
wiah to become masters. They think that when the repub- 
lic is in confusion they may gain those honors which they 
despair of when it is in tranquillity. And they must, I 
think, be told the same as every one else— to despair of 
obtaining what they are aiming at; that in the first place, 
I myself am watchful for, am present to, am providing for 
the republic. Besides that, there is a high spirit in the 
virtuous citizens, great unanimity, great numbers, and also 
a large body of troops. Above all that, the immortal gods 
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will Btand by and bring aid to thia invincible nation, this 
moet illQStrious empire, this most beautiful city, against 
Buch wicked violence. And if they had already got that 
which they with the greatest madness -wish for, do they 
think that in the ashes of the city and blood of the citizens, 
which in their wicked and infamous hearts they desire, they 
will become oonsals and dictators, and even kings? Do 
they not see that they are wishing for that which, if they 
were to obtain it, must be given up to some fugitive slave, 
or to some gladiator? 

There is a third class, already touched by age, but still 
vigorous from constant exercise; of which class is Maalius 
himself, whom Catiline is now succeeding. These are men 
of those colonies which Sylla established at Ffesule, wliioh 
I know to be composed, on the whole, of excellent citizeoB 
and brave men ; but yet these are colonists, who, from be- 
coming possessed of unexpected and sudden wealth, boast 
themselves extravagantly and insolently; these men, while 
they build like rich men, while they delight in farms, in 
litters, in vast families of slaves, ia luxurious banquets, 
have incurred such great debts, that, if they would be 
saved, they must raise Syiia from the dead ; and they have 
even excited some countrymen, poor and needy men, to 
entertain the same hopes of plunder as themselves. And 
all these men, O Romans, I place in the same class of rob- 
bers and banditti. Bat, I warn them, let them cease to be 
mad, and to think of proscriptions and dictatorships; for 
such a horror of these times is ingrained into the city, that 
not even men, but it seems to me that even the very cattle 
would refuse to bear them again. 

There is a fourth class, various, promisoaous, and turbu- 
lent; who indeed are now overwhelmed; who will never 
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recover themselveB ; who, partly from indolence, partly 
from managing their aSairs badly, partly from extrava- 
gance, are embarrassed by old debts; and worn out with 
bail-bonds, and judgments, and seizures of their goods, are 
said to be betaking themselves in numbers to that camp 
both from the city and the coantry. These men I think 
not BO mach active soldiers as lazy insolvents; who, if they 
cannot stand at first, may fall, but fall so, that not' only the 
city but even their nearest neighbors know nothing of it 
For I do not understand why, if they cannot live with 
honor, they should wish to die shamefully; or why they 
think they shall perish with less pain in a crowd, than if 
they perish by themselves. 

There is a fifth class, of parricides, assassins, in short of 
all infamous characters, whom I do not wish to recall from . 
Catiline, and indeed they cannot be separated from him. 
Let them perish in their wicked war, since they are so 
nameroos that a prison cannot contain them. 

There is a last class, last not only in number but in the 
sort of men and in their way of life; the especial body- 
guard of Catiline, of his levying; ay, the friends of his 
embraces and of his bosom; whom you see with carefully 
combed hair, glossy, beardless, or with well -trimmed beards; 
with tunics with gleerra, or reaching to the ankles; clothed 
with veils, not with robes; all the industry of whose life, 
all the labor of whose watchfulnras, is expended in suppers 
lasting till daybreak. 

In these bands are all the gamblers, all the adulterers, 
Eill the unclean and shameless citizens. These boys, so 
witty and delicate, have learned not only to love and to be 
loved, not only to sing and to dance, but also to brandish 
daggers and to administer poisons; and nnlass they are 
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driven oat, unless they die, even should Catiline die, I 
warn you that the school of Catiline would exist in the 
republic. But what do those wretches want? Are they 
going to take their wires with them to the camp i" How 
can they do without them, especially in these nights? and 
how will they endure the Apennines, and these frosts, 
and this snow? unless they think that they will hear the 
winter more easily because they have been in the habit 
of dancing naked at their feasts. O war much to be 
dreaded, when Catiline is going to hare his bodyguard of 
prostitutes 1 

Array now, O Romans, i^ainst these splendid troops ot 
Catiline, your guards and your armies; and first of all op- 
pose to that worn-out and wounded gladiator your consuls 
and generals; then against that banished and enfeebled 
troop of ruined men lead out the fiower and strength oi 
all Italy: instantly the cities of the colonies and maoicipal- 
ities will match the rustic mounds of Catiline; and I will 
not condescend to compare the rest of your troops and 
equipments and guards with the want and destitution of 
that highwayman. But if, omitting all these things in 
which we are rich and of which he is destitute — the senate, 
the Roman knightfi, the oeople, the city, the treasury, the 
revenues, all Italy, all the provinces, foreign nations — if, 
I say, omitting all these things, we choose to compare the 
oaases themselves which are opposed to one another, we 
may understand from that alone how thoroughly prostrate 
they are. For on the one side are fighting modesty, on the 
other wantonness; on the one chastity, on the other un- 
cleanness; on the one honesty, on the other fraud; on the 
one piety, on the other wickedness; on the one consistency, 
on the other insanity; on the one honor, oh the other baae- 
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ness; on the one continence, on the other lust; in short, 
equity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, all the rirtnes 
contend against iniquity with Inzary, against indolence, 
against rashness, against all the vices; lastly, ahundance 
contends agaiost destitation, good plans against baffied de- 
signs, wisdom against madness, well-founded hope against 
nniversal despair. In a contest and war of this sort, even 
if the zeal of men were to fail, will not the immortal gods 
compel such Dumerons and excessive vices to be defeated 
by these most eminent virtnea ? 

And as this is the case, O Homans, do ye, as I have 
said before, defend your house with guards and vigilance, 
1 have taken care and made arrangements that there shall 
be sufficient protection for the city without distressing yon 
and without any tumult. All the colonists and citizens of 
your municipal towns, being informed by me of this noc- 
turnal sally of Catiline, will easily defend their cities and 
territories; the gladiators which he thought would be his 
most numerous and most trusty band, although they are 
better disposed than part of the patricians, will be held in 
check by our power. Quintus Metellus, whom I, making 
provision for this, sent on to the C^allic and Picenian terri- 
tory, will either overwhelm the man, or will prevent all his 
motions and attempts; but with respect to the arrangement 
of all other matters, and maturing and acting on onr plans, 
we sfaall consult the senate, which, as you are aware, is 
convened. 

Mow once more I wish those who have remained in the 
city, and who, contrary to the safety of the city and of all 
of you, have been left in the city by Catiline, although 
they are enemies, yet because they were bom citizens, to 
be warned again and again by me. If my lenity has ap- 
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p«arad to tkoy one too Temiss, it Iiob bemi only i 
that might break oat which was lying hid. Ae to th« 
fatore, I cannot now ft^et that this is my coTintry, that 1 
am the consul of these citisens; that 1 must either live with 
them, or die for them. There is no guard at the gate, no 
one plotting against their path; ii any one wishes to go, he 
can provide for himself; but ii any one atin in the city, and 
if I detect not only any action, but any attempt or design 
against the country, he shall feel that there are in this city 
vigilant consuls, eminent magiatrateB, a brave senate, arms, 
and prisons; which our ancestors appointed as the avengers 
of nefarious and convicted crimes. 

And all this shall be bo done, O Bomans, that affairs of 
the greatest importance shall be transacted with the least 
possible disturbance; the greatest dangers shall be avoided 
without any ttunult; an internal civil war, the most cruel 
and terrible in the memory of man, shall be put an end to 
by me alone in the robe of peace acting as general and com- 
mander-in-chief. And this I will so arrange, O Romans, 
that if it can be by any means managed, even the most 
worthless man shall not suffer the punishment of his crimes 
in this city. But if the violence of open audacity, if danger 
impending over the republic drives me of necessity from this 
merciful disposition, at all events I will manage this, which 
seems scarcely even to be hoped for in so great and so treacb- 
erouB a war, that no good man shall fall, and that you may 
all be saved by the punishment of a few. 

And 1 promise you this, O Romans, relying neither on 
my own prudence, nor on human counsels, but on many 
and manifest intimations of the will of the immortal gods; 
under whose guidance I first entertained this hnpe and 
this opinion; who are now defending their temples and 
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the hooBes of the city, not afar off, as they were OBecl to, 
from a foreign and distant enemy, bat here on the spot, 
by their own diviiiity and present help. And you, O 
Romans, ooght to pray to and implore them to defend 
from the nefarions wickedness of abandoned citizens, 
now that ell the forces of all enemies are defeated by 
land and sea, this city which they have ordained to be 
the most beantifol and floarishing of all cities. 
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THE THIRD ORATION AGAINST LUCIUS CATILINE 

ADDRESSED TO THE PEOPLE 

THE ASQUMENT 

Wbum Ciosbo wm tddrsMing the preoediog speech to Uie people, » debMe wm 
going OD in the mtiate ot which we hare no account. Id the meanwhile 
Oatilme, after Btajing a few iaja on the road to nise the oountrj m he 
passed along, where hia agents had been previoualj buaj among the people, 
proceeded lo MauUuB's camp with the faaoea and all the enBigns of miJitair 
oonunand displayed before him. Upon this news the senate loimediatelj 
declared him and Manlius public enemies; the; oSered pardon to all hit 
tallowers who should return to their duty b; a certain da;; and ordered 
the consuls to make new levies, and that Antonius should follow Oahlina 
with his armj, and Cicero remMn behind to protect the city. 

Id the meuitime Lentulus, and the other conspiralors who remained behind, , 
were proceeding with their designs. And among other steps, the; de- 
cided on endsBToring to tamper with some ambassadors from the Alio- 
broges, who wero at that moment within the eit;, as the Aliobroges w«n 
supposed not to be ver; well a2ected lo the Bomau power. At first these 
ambaBsadora appear to have willingl; given ear to their proposals; but 
after a while the; began to consider the (Ufflcult; of the buBioese proposed 
lo then, and the danger whlcb would ensue to their state if it failed after 
Che; had become implicated in it ; and accoidlngl; the; revealed Lhe busj- 
uess to Quiotns Fabius Sanga, the patron of thdr dt;, who communicated 
it to Cicero. Cicero desired the ambassadors lo continue to listen to the pro- 
posals of the conspirators, dll they had become full; acqu^led with the 
extent ot the plot, and till they were able to InmiBh him with full evidence 
against lh« actors In it; and by his suggestion thay required the consfHTft- 
tors to furnish them wiHi credentials to show to their countrymen. This 
was thoDght reasonable by Lentulus and his party, and the; accordingl; 
appointed a man named Tulturdue to eccompan; them, who was lo Intro- 
duce them to Catiline on thtdr road, in order to c<mflrm the agreement, and 
to exchange pledges with him, and Iientulus alao furnished them with a 
letter to Catiline under his own hand and seal, though not signed. Cicero 
b^g private!; Informed of all these particulars, concerted with the ambaa- 
aadors the time and manner of th«r leaving Borne b; night, and had them 
arrested on the Uulvlan bridge, about a mile from the city, with these let- 
ters and papers In their posseeuon. This was all done, and they brought 
as prisoners lo Cicero's house early in the morning. 

(Scero immediaiely sunmoned the senate; and at the same lime he sent for 
Lentulus, Oethegus, and others of the oouspirators who were more ea- 
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pedkllj implicated, audi ea GabiniuB and Statllliia, who tiX oune immMtt- 
Btel; to his hotuie, beiag ignorant of the Hbcovbtj that had taken place. 
Being iolonnad aleo that a quantit]' ol arms had been provided by Ceth^^ 
for the purpose at tho consphacr, be orden OliuH SulfHcius, one of the 
pnetora, to search his bouse, and be did so, and Ibund a great number of 
swords and daggers ready cleaoed and fit for oae. 

He then proceeds to meet the senate in the Temple of Ooncord, with the ambao- 
sadora and oouspiratois in onato^. He r^atee the whole aflair hi them, 
and introduces Tulturcius to be examtued before them. Cicero, by the 
order of the senate, promises him pardon and reward if he reveals wliat 
he knew. On which he mnf eases everything; itOm them (bat he bad let- 
. ters from Lentulus lo Catiline to u^e him to avail himaeU of the asdstanoe 
of the slaves, and to lead his army with ail expedition against Kome; hi 
order, when the dly had been set on Bre, and the massacre commenced, 
that be might be able to intercept and destroy those who Sed. 

Then the ambassadora were exEunined, who declared tliat they had received let- 
ters lo the chief men of their nation from Lentulns, Cethegus, and Statilins; 
aai that they, aud Lucius CassiuB also, begged (hem to send a body <d cav- 
alry ieto Italy, and that Lentulus assured them, from the Sibylline hooka, 
that he was the third Cornelius who was destined to reign at Rome. The 
letters were produced and opened. On the sight of them the conspirators 
Teq)ectively sckuowladged them to be theirs, and Lentulus was even so 
coQBcience -stricken that he confessed his wliole crime. 

The senate passed avote acknowledging the services of Cicero m the moatamplo 
terms, and voted that Lentulus should be deposed from his office of pnetor, 
and, with all the other consphators, committed to safe custody. Oioen^ 
after the senate adjourned, proceeded lo the forum and gave au account to 
(he people of everything which bad passed, both in ngard to the steps that 
be had taken to detect the whole conspiracy, and to convict (he oonsplra- 
tors ; and also of what had taken place in the senate, and of the votes and 
resolutions wliich that body had just passed, 

Thile the prisoners were before the senate be had copies of their examinations 
aud conteseious taken down, and dispersed tiirough Italy aod all the prov- 
inces. This happened on the third of December. 



YOU see this day, BomaQs, the republic, and all your 
lives, your goods, your fortunes, your wirea aad 
children, this home of most illasttious empire, 
this most fortunate and beautifal city, by the great love 
of the immortal gods for you, by my labors and counsels ' 
and dangers, snatched from fire and sword, and almost 
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from the very jaws of fate, and preserred and restored 
to yoa. 

And- if those days on which we are preserved are not 
less' pleasant to as, or less illustrious, than those on which 
we are born, because the joy of being saved is certain, the 
good fortune of being born uncertain, and beoauBe we are 
born wichoat feeling it, but we are preserved with great 
delight; ay, sinoe we have, by our afEection and by our 
good report, raised to the immortal gods that BomnJns who 
built this city, he, too, who has preserved this city, built 
by him, and embellished as you see it, ought to be held in 
honor by you and your posterity; for we have extinguished 
flames which were almost laid under and placed around the 
temples and shrines, and houses and walls of the whole city; 
we have turned the edge of swords drawn against the repub- 
lic, and have turned aside their points from your throats. 
And since all this has been displayed in the senate, and ' 
made manifest, and detected by me, 1 will now explain it 
briefly, that you, O citizens, that are as yet ignorant of it, 
and are in suspense, may be able to see how great the 
danger was, how evident and by what means it was de- 
tected and arrested. First of all, since Catiline, a few 
days ago, burst out of the city, when he had left behind 
the companions of his wickedness, the active leaders of 
this infamous war, I have continually watched and taken 
care, Bomans, of the means bj which we might be safe 
amid such great and such carefully concealed treachery. 

Further, when I drove Catiline out of the city (for I do 
not fear the unpopularity of this expression, when that is 
more to be feared than I should be blamed because he has 
departed alive), but then when I wished him to be removed, 
1 thought either that the rest of the band of conspirators 
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■would depart with him, or that they who remained woald 
be weak and powerless withont him. 

And I, as 1 saw that those whom I knew to be inflamed 
with the greatest madness and wickedness were among us, 
and had remained at Home, spent all my n^hts and days 
in taking care to know and see what they were doing, and 
what they were contriving; that, since what I said would, 
from the incredible enormity of the wickedness, make less 
impression on your ears, 1 might so detect the whole busi- 
ness that you might with all your hearts provide for your 
safety, when you saw the crime with your own eyes. There- 
fore, when 1 found that the ambassadors of the AUobioges 
bad been tampered with by Pnblins Lentulus, for the sake 
of exciting a Transalpine war and commotion in Qaul, and 
that they, on their retorn to O'anl, had been sent with let- 
teni and messages to Catiline on the same road, and that 
Valturcius had been added to them as a companion, and 
that he, too, had had letters given him for Catiline, I 
thought that an opportunity was given me of contriving 
what was most dif&cult, and which 1 was always wishing 
the immortal gods might grant, that the whole business 
might be manifeatly detected not by me alone, but by the 
senate also, and by you. 

Therefore, yesterday, I summoned Lucius Flaccas and 
C, Pomtinns, the prtetors, brave men and well affected to 
the republic. I explained to them the whole matter, and 
showed them what I wished to have done. But they, fall 
of noble and worthy sentiments toward the republic, with- 
out hesitation, and without any delay, undertook the busi- 
ness, and when it was evening, went secretly to the Mulviao 
bridge, and there so distributed themselves in the nearest 
villas, that the Tiber and the bridge were between them. 
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And they took to the same place, withoat any one having 
the least suBpicion of it, many brave men, and 1 had sent 
many picked yoang men ol the prefecture of Eeate, whose 
assiBtanoe I constantly employ in the protectioD of the re- 
public, armed with swords. In the meantime, about the 
end of the third watch, when the ambassadors of the Allo- 
broges, with a great retinue and VultniciuB with them, 
b^an to come upon the Mnlrian bridge, an attack is 
made upon them; swords are drawn both by them and 
by our people ; the matter was understood by the prsetora 
alone, but was unknown to the rest. 

Then, by the intervention of Fomtinus and Flaccns, 
the fight which had begun was pat an end to; all the let- 
ters which were in the hands of the whole company are 
delivered to the prsetors with the seals unbroken; the men 
themselves are arrested and brought to me at daybreak. 
And I immediately summoned that most worthless con- 
triver of all this wickedness, G-abinius, as yet suspecting 
nothing ; after him, P. Statilius is sent for, and after 
him Oethegus; but Lentnlus was a long time in coming 
— I suppose, because, contrary to his custom, he had been 
up a long time the night before, writing letters. 

But when those most noble and excellent men of the 
whole city, who, bearing of the matter, came in crowds to 
me in the morning, thought it best for me to open the let- 
ters before I related the matter to the senate, lest, if nothing 
were found in them, so great a disturbance might seem to 
have been caused to the state for nothing, I said I would 
never so act as shrink from referring matter of public danger 
to the public council. In truth, if, O Bomans, these things 
which had been reported to me had not been found in them, 
yet I did not think I ought, in such a crisis of the republic, 
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to be afraid of the impatation of over-diligence. I quickly 
summoned a full senate, as jou saw; and meantime, without 
any delay, by the advice of the Allobroges, I sent Caius 
Sulpicins the prsetor, a brave man, to bring whatever arms 
he could find in the house of Cethegas, whence he did bring 
a great number of swords and daggers. 

I introduced Tulturcios without the G-auls. By the 
command of the senate, I pledged him the public faith for 
his safety. I exhorted him fearlessly to tell ail he knew. 
Then, when he had scarcely recovered himself from his 
great alarm, he said: that he had messages and letters for 
Catiline, from. Publius Lentulus, to avail himself of the 
guard of the slaves, and to come toward the city with his 
army as quickly as possible ; and that was to be done with 
the intention that, when they had set fire to the city on all 
sides, as it bad been arranged and distributed, and had 
made a great massacre of the citizens, he might be at hand 
to catch those who fied, and to join himself to the leaders 
within the city. But the G-auls being introduced, said that 
an oath had been administered to them, and letters given 
them by Fablios Lentulus, Gethegus, and Statilius, for 
their nation; and that they had been enjoined by them, 
and by Lncius Cassias, to send cavalry into Italy as early 
as possible; that infantry ehonld not be wanting; and that 
Lentulus had assured him, from the Sibylline oracles and 
the answers of soothsayers, that he was that third Cornelias 
to whom the kii^dom and sovereignty over this city was 
fated to come; that Cinna and Sylla had been before him; 
and that he had also said that was the year destined to 
the destruction of this city and empire, being the tenth 
year after the acquittal of the virgins, and the twentieth 
after the burning of the Capitol. Bat they said there had 
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been thia dispate between Gethegos aod tbe rest — (hat 
Lentnlus and others thought it best that the massacre 
shonld take place and the city be bumed at the Satani&lla, 
bat that Cejhegus thought it too long to wait. 

And, not to detain you, O Bomans, we ordered the 
letters to be brought forward -which were said to hare beea 
given them by each of the men, Firat, I showed his seal 
toCethegus; he recognized it: we cat the thread; we read 
the letter. It was written with his own hand: that he 
would do for the senate and people of the AUobroges what 
he had promised their ambassadors; and that he begged 
them also to do what their ambassadors had arranged. 
Then Cethegna, who a little before had made answer abont 
the swords and daggers which bad been found in his house, 
and had said that he bad always been food of fine arms, 
being stricken down and dejected at the reading of his let- 
ters, convicted by his own conscience, became suddenly 
silent. Statilius, being introduced, owned his handwriting 
and his seal. His letters were read, of nearly the same 
tenor: he confessed it. Then I showed Lentulus his let- 
ters, and asked him whether he recognized the seal? He 
nodded assent. But it is, said I, a well-known seal — the 
likeness of your grandfather, a most illustrious man, who 
greatly loved his country and his f ellow -citizens ; and it, 
even though silent, ought to have called you back from 
.'fuch wickedness. 

Letters are read of the same tenor to the senate and 
people of the AUobroges. I offered him leave, if he wished 
to say anything of these matters: and at Urat he declined 
to speak; but a little afterward, when the whole examina- 
tion had been gone through and concluded, he rose. He 
asked the dauls what he had had to do with them? why 
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they had come to his hoQse ? and he asked Vulturcius too. 
And when tbey had answered him briefly and steadily, 
under whose guidance they had come to him, and how 
often; and when they asked him whether he had said 
nothing to thorn about the Sibylline oraclea; then he on 
a sudden, mad with wickedness, showed how great was the 
power of conscience; for though he might have denied 
it, he suddenly, contrary to erery one's expectation, con- 
fessed it: so not only did his genius and skill in oratory, 
for which he was always eminent, but even, through the 
power of his manifest and detected wickedness, that im- 
pudence, in which he surpassed all men, and audacity 
deserted him. 

But Vultureius on a sudden ordered the letters to be 
produced and opened which he said had been given to 
him for Catiline, by Lentulns. And thoi^h Lentulus was 
greatly agitated at that, yet he acknowledged his seat and 
his handwriting; but the letter was anonymous, and ran 
thus: "Who I am you will know from him whom I have 
Bent to you: take care to behave like a man, and consider 
to what place you have proceeded, and provide for what is 
now necessary for yon: take care to associate to yourself 
the assistance of every one, even of the powerless." Then 
Gabinius being introduced, when at first he had begun to 
answer impudently, at last denied nothing of those things 
which the Oauls alleged against him. And to me, indeed, 
O Bomans, though the letters, the seals, the handwriting, 
and the confession of each individual seemed moat certain 
indications and proofs of wickedness, yet their color, 
their eyes, their couDtenance, their silence, appeared more 
certain still; for they stood so stupefied, they kept their 
eyes so fixed on the ground, at times looking stealthily 
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at one another, that they appeared now not bo maoh to 
be iaformed againet by others as to be informing against 
themselres. 

Having produced and divulged these proofs, O Romans, 
I consulted the senate what ought to be done for the inter- 
ests of the republic. Vigorous and fearless opinions were 
delivered by the chief men, which the senate adopted with- 
out any variety ; and since the decree of the senate is not 
yet written out, I will relate to you from memory, O citi- 
zens, what the senate has decreed. First of all, a vote of 
thanks to me is passed in the most honorable words, be- 
cause the republic has been delivered from the greatest 
dangers by my valor, and wisdom, and prudence. Then 
Lucius Flaccus and Caius Pomtinus, the preetors, are de- 
servedly and rightly praised, because I had availed myself 
of their brave and loyal assistance. And also, praise IB 
given to that brave man, my colleague, because he had 
removed from bis counsels, and from the counsels of the 
repablic, those who had been accomplices in this con- 
spiracy. And they voted that Fublius Lentnlus, when he 
had abdicated the prsetorship, should be given into custody; 
and also, that Caius Cethegus, Lucius Statilius, Fublius 
Gabinius, who were all present, should be given into oaa- 
tody: and the same decree was passed against Lucius Gas- 
aiuB, who begged for himself the office of burning the city; 
against Marcus Caparius, to whom it had been proved that 
Apulia had been allotted for the purpose of exciting dis- 
affection among the shepherds; against Fublius Furiufl, 
who belongs to the colonies which Lucius Sylla led to 
Fsesulse; against Quintus Manlius Ohilo, who was always 
associated with this man FuriiiB in bis tampering wit^^he 
AUobroges; against Fublius Umbrenus, a freedman, by . 
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vhom it was proved that the Gauls were originally brooght 
to Gabiniaa. 

And the senate, O citizens, acted with each lenity, that, 
out of so great a conspiracy, and snoh a number and multi- 
tude of domestic enemies, it thought that since the republic 
was saved, the minds of the rest might be restored to a 
healthy state by the punishment of nine most abandoned 
men. And also a supplication was decreed in my name 
(which is the first time since the building of the city that 
such an honor has ever been paid to a man in a civil 
' capacity), to the immortal gods, for their singular kindness. 
And it was decreed in these words, "because I had deliv- 
ered the city from conflagration, the citizens from m^aacre, 
and Italy from war." And if this supplication be com- 
pared with others, O citizena, there is this difference be- 
tween them — that all others have been appointed because 
of tbe successes of the republic; this one alone for its 
preservation. And that which was tbe first thing to be 
done, has been done and executed; for Publius Lentulua, 
thoi^b, being convicted by proofs and by his own confes- 
sion, by the judgment of the senate he had lost not only 
the rights of a prietor, but also those of a citizen, atill re- 
signed his office; so that, though Caius Marcius, that most 
illuatrioua of men, had no scruples about putting to death 
Caius Glaucius the pretor, against whom nothing had been 
decreed by name, atill we are relieved from that scruple 
in the case of Publius Lentulus, who is now a private 
individual. 

Now, since, O citizens, you have the nefarious leaders 
of this most wicked and dangerous war taken prisoners and 
in your grasp, you ought to think that all the resources of 
Catiline— all bis hopes and all his power, now that these 
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dangers of the cit;^ ^^ warded off, have fallfln to pitees. 
Aad, indeed, when I drove him from the city, I foresaw in 
mj mind, O citizens, that if Catiline were removed, 1 had 
no cauae to fear either the drowainesB of Pablios LentuloB, 
or the fat of Lucius Gassius, or the mad rashness of Cassias 
Cethegus. He alone was to be feared of all these men, and 
that only as long as he was within the walla of the city. 
He knew everything, he had aooefls to everybody. He had 
the skill and the audacity to address, to tempt, and to 
tamper with every one. He had acatenesa suited to crime; 
and neither tongue nor hand ever failed to support that 
acQteuess. Already he had men he could rely on, chosen 
and distributed for the exeontioD of all other business; and 
when he had ordered anything to be done, he did not think 
it was done on that account. There was nothing to which 
he did not personally attend and see to — for which he did 
not watch and toil. He was able to endure cold, thirst, 
and hanger. 

Unless I had driven this man, so active, so ready, ao 
audacioas, so crafty, so vigilant in wickedness, so industri- 
ous in criminal exploits, from his plots within the city to 
the open warfare of the oamp (I will express my honeat 
opinion, O citizens), I should not easily have removed from 
your necks so vast a weight of evil. He would not have 
determined on the Saturnalia to massacre you — he would 
not have announced the destruction of the republic, and 
even the day of its doom so long beforehand — he would 
never have allowed his seal and his letters, the undeniable 
witnesses of his guilt, to be taken, which now, since he is 
absent, has been so done that no larceny in a private house 
has ever been so thoroughly and clearly detected as this 
vast oonspiraoy against the republic' But if Catiline had 
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remained in the city to this day, althoagh, as long as he 
was 80, 1 met all bis designs and withstood them; yet, 
to aay the least, we shoold hare had to fight with him, 
aod should never, while he renuuited as an enemy in the 
oi^, have delivered the republic from auoh dangers, with 
finch ease, snch tranqaillity, and such silence. 

Althoogh all these things, O Bomans, have been so man- 
aged by me, that they appear to have been done and pro- 
vided for by the order and design of the immortal gods; 
and as we may conjeotnre this because the direction of snch 
weighty affairs scarcely appears capable of having been car- 
ried out by human wisdom; so, too, they have at this time 
BO bronght us present aid and assistance, that we oould 
almost behold them without eyes. For to say nothing of 
those things, namely, the firebrands seen in the west in the 
night time, and the heat of the atmosphere — to pass over 
the falling of thunderbolts and the earthquakes — to say 
nothing of all the other portents which have taken place 
in such nuinbers during my consulship, that the immortal 
gods themselves have been seeming to predict what is now 
taking place; yet, at all events, this which I am about to 
mention, O Romans, must be neither passed over nor 
omitted. 

For yon recollect, I suppose, when Cotta and Torquatus 
were consuls, that many towers in the Capitol were struck 
with lightning, when both the im^es of the immortal gods 
were moved, and the statues of many ancient men were 
thrown down, and the brazen tablets on which the laws 
- were written were melted. Even Somulas, who bnilt this 
city, was struck, which, you recollect, stood in the Oapitol, 
a gilt statne, little and sucking, and clinging to the teats of 
the wolf. And when at this time the soothsayers were 
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asBembled ont of all Etmria, thej said that Blaoghter and 
ooDflagration, and the overthrow of the laws, and civil and 
dotneetio war, and the fall of the whole city and empire 
was at hand, nnless the immortal gods, being appeased in 
every poasible manner, by their own power tamed aside, 
as I may say, the very fates themselves. 

Therefore, according to their onsweis, games were cele- 
brated for ten days, nor was anything omitted which miglit 
tend to the appeasing oE the gods. And they enjoined also 
that we shoald make a greater statue of Jupiter, and place 
it in a lofty situation, and (contrary to what had been dose 
before) turn it toward the east. And they said that they 
hoped that if that statue which yon now behold looked upon 
the rising of the sun, and the formn, and the senate hoiue, 
then those designs which were secretly formed against the 
safety of the city and empire would be brought to light, so 
as to be able to be thoroughly seen by the senate and by the 
Roman people. And the consuls ordered it to be so placed; 
but so great was the delay in the work, that it was never 
set np by the former consuls, nor by us before this day. 

Here who, O Romans, can there be so obstinate against 
the truth, so headstrong, so void of sense, as to deny that 
all these things which we see, and especially this city, is 
governed by the divine authority and power of the immor- 
tal gods? Forsooth, when this answer had been given — 
that massacre, and conflagration, and rain was prepared for 
the republic; and that, too, by profligate citizens, which, 
from the enormity of the wickedness, appeared incredible 
to some people, you found that it had not only been planned 
by wicked citizens, but had even been undertaken and com- 
menced. And is not this fact so present that it appears to 
have taken place by the express will of the good and mighty 
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Jupiter, that, when this day, early ia the morniog, both tiie 
conspirators and their accusere were being led by my com- 
mand through the forum to the Temple of Concord, at that 
very time the statue was being erected ? And when it was 
set up, and turned toward you and toward the senate, the 
senate and you yourselves saw everything which had been 
planned against the nniversal safety brought to light and 
made manifest. 

And on this account they deserve even greater hatred 
and greater punishment, for having attempted to apply tskeir 
fatal and wicked fire, not only to your houses and" boifibs, 
but even to the shrines and temples of the gods. And if I 
were to say that it was I who resisted them, I should take 
too mach to myself, and ought not to be borne. He — he, 
Jupiter, resisted them. He determined that the Capitol 
should be safe, he saved these temples, he saved this city, 
he saved all of you. It is under the guidance of the im- 
mortal gods, O Romans, that I have cherished the intention 
and desires which I have, and have arrived at such unde- 
niable proofs. Surely, that tampering with the Allobroges 
would never have taken place, so important a matter would 
never have been so madly intrusted, by Lentulus and the 
rest of our internal enemies, to strangers and foreigners, 
each letters would never have been written, unless all pru- 
dence had been taken by the immortal gods from such terri- 
ble audacity. What shall I say? That Gauls, men from 
a state scarcely at peace with us, the only nation existing 
which seems both to be able to make war on the Boman 
people, and not to be anwilling to do so — that they should 
disregard the hope c^ empire and of the greatest snoceas 
Toluntarily offered to them by patricians, and should prefer 
yotir safety to their own power — do yon not think that that 
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waa caused by divine interpoeition V especially when they 
could have destroyed us, not by fighting, but by keeping 
silence. 

Wherefore, O citizens, since a supplication has been de- 
creed at all the altars, celebrate those days with yonr wives 
and children ; for many just and deserved honors have been 
often paid to the immortal gods, but juster ones never. For 
you have been snatched from a most cruel and miserable 
destrnction, and yoa have been snatched from it without 
slaughter, without bloodshed, without an army, without a 
battle. You have conquered in the garb of peace, with me 
in the garb of peace for your only general and commander. 

Remember, O citizens, all civil dissensions, and not only 
those which you have heard of, but those also which you 
yourselves remember and have seen. Lucius Sylla crushed. 
Publiua Sulpicius; he drove from the city Gaius Marius the 
guardian of this city; and of many other brave men some 
he drove from the city, and some he murdered. Cn^eus 
Octavius, the consul, drove his colleague by force of arms 
out of the city; all this place was crowded with heaps of 
carcasses and flowed with the blood of citizens; afterward 
Cinna and Harins got the upper hand; and then most illus- 
trious men were put to death, and the lights of the state 
were extinguished. Afterward Sylla avenged the cruelty 
of this victory; it is needless to say with what a diminu- 
tion of the citizens, and with what disasters to the republic. 
Marcus Lepidus disagreed with that most eminent and brave 
man, Quintus Catulus. His death did not cause as much 
grief to the republic as that of the others. 

And these dissensions, O Romans, were such as con- 
cerned not the destruction of the republic, but only a change 
in the conatitatioiL They did not wish that there should be 
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no republic, but that they themselves should be the chief 
men in that which existed; nor did they desire that the citj 
should be bomed, but that they themselves should flourish 
in it. And yet all those dissensions, none of which aimed 
St the destraotioD of the I'epablio, were such that they were 
to be terminated not by a reconciliation and concord, but 
only by internecine war among the citizens. But iu this 
war alone, the greatest and most crael in the memory of 
man — a war such as even the countries of the barbarians 
have never waged with their own tribes — a war in which 
this law was laid down by Lentulus, and Catiline, and Cas- 
sias, and Cethegus, that every one, who could live in safety 
as loDg as the city remained in safety, should be consid- 
ered as an enemy — in this war I have so manned matters, 

Komans, that yo<i should all be preserved in safety; and 
though your enemies had thought that only such a number 
of the citizens would be left as had held out against an in-' 
terminable massacre, and only eo much of the city as the 
flames could not devour, I have preserved both the city and 
the citizens unhurt and undiminished. 

And for these exploits, important as they are, O Somans, 

1 ask from yon no reward of virtue, no badge of honor, no 
monument of my glory, beyond the everlasting recollection 
of this day. In your minds I wish all my triumphs, all 
my decorations of bonor, the monuments of my glory, the 
badges of my renown, to be stored and laid up. Nothing 
voiceless can delight me, nothing silent — nothing, in short, 
flnch as even those who are less worthy can obtain. In 
your memory, O Romans, my name shall be cherished, 
in your disooarsee it shall grow, in the monuments of yonr 
letters it shall grow old and strengthen; and I feel assured 
Ihat the same day which I hope will be for everlasting, wUl 



be remembered forever, so as to tend both to the safety of 
the city and the recollection of my consalship; and that it 
will be remembered that there existed in this city at the 
same time two citizens, one of whom limited the bounda- 
riea of your empire only by the regions oE heaven, not by 
those of the earth, while the other preserved the abode and 
home of that same empire. 

Bat since the fortune and condition of those exploits 
which I have performed is not the same with that of those 
men who have directed foreign wars — because I must live 
among those whom I have defeated and subdued, they have 
left their enemies either slain or crushed — it is your busi- 
ness, O Bomans, to take care, if their good deeds are a 
benefit to others, that mine shall never be an injury to me. 
For that the wicked and prodigate designs of audacions 
men shall not be able to injure you, I have taken care; it 
is your business to take care that they do not injure me. 
Although, O Bomans, no injury can be done to me by 
them — for there is a great protection in the affection of all 
good men, which is procured for me forever; there is great 
dignity in the republic, which will always silently defend 
me; there is great power in conscience, and those who 
neglect it, when they desire to attack me, will destroy 
themselves. 

There is, moreover, that disposition in me, O Romans, 
that I not only will yield to the audacity of no one, but 
that I always voluntarily attack the worthless. And if all 
the violence of domestic enemies being warded off from 
you turns itself upon me alone, you will have to take care, 
O Bomans, in what condition you wish those men to be for 
the future, who for your safety have exposed themselves to 
unpopularity and to all sorts of dangers. As for me, my- 
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self, what is there which now can be gained bj me for the 
enjoyment of life, especiallj' when neither in credit among 
yott, nor in the glory of virtue, do I see any higher point 
to which I can be desiroos to climb? 

That indeed I will take care of, O KomanB, as a private 
man to uphold and embellish the exploita which I have 
performed in my consulship: so that, if there has been 
any unpopularity incurred in preserving the republic, it 
may injure those who envy me, and may tend to my glory. 
Lastly, I will so behave myself in the republic as always 
to remember what I have done, and to take care that they 
shall appear to have been done through virtue, and not by 
chance. Do you, O Bomans, since it is now n^ht, worship 
that Jupiter, the guardian of this city and of yourselves, 
and depart to your homes; and defend those homes, though 
the danger is now removed, with guard and watch as you 
did last night. That you shall not have to do so long, and 
that you shall enjoy perpetual tranqnilli^, shall, O Bomans, 
be my care. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FATE OF THE CON- 
SPIRATORS BY THE SENATORS 



Thb hiset after the eveuta meaiktaed In Uie ailment to ib» precediog ontioo, 
Cicero's wife Terentio, witb tbe TMtal rirgins, wae performing at borne 
the mjBtic nt«s of the Bona Dea, whQe (^oero was deliberating with hk 
Irienda on tbe best mode ot punialiiiig the ooneptralon. Teranda tnter- 
nipted their dellberatioDB bj coming ia to inf<»m Ihem of a prodigT- which 
had just happened; that after tbe eaciiflce la which she had been engaged 
WM over, the flre revired BpontaDOonsly ; on which the veetal Tirgins had 
aent her to him, to inform him ot it, and to bid blm pursue what he wm 
then thinkiog of anil Intending tor tbe good ot Mb couotiy, unce the god- 
deaa bad given this sign that she was watching over bla aale^ and glory. 

Tbe next da; the senate ordered pubtic rewards to Uie ambassadmn and to 
TulCurtnus; and ahowed signs of intending to proceed with extreme rigor 
agaiuat the conspirators; when, on a suddeo, nimoia arose of plota having 
been formed b; the iUvee of LeniiiluB and Cetb^ua for tbeir masMm* 
rescue ; which obliged Cicero to double all the guards, and determined hin 
to prevent any repeticion of sucb atlempte b; bringing before the aenata 
without dela; the questaon of tbe puniahment of the priaouers. On whiob 
aocount be summoned the senate to meet the oeit morning. 

There were man; difficulties in tbe matter. Capital puniahments were nnuaual 
and ver; unpopular at Bome. And there waa an old law of Porcius Lecoa, 
a tribune of the people, which granted to all crimioaU who were capil^lj' 
condemned an appeal (o the people; and also s law had been passed, slnM 
hia time, bj Ouua Gracchus, to prohibit the takmg awaj the life of anf 
citizen without a formal hearing before the people. And these conaidei»> 
lions bad so nnch w«dgbt vrith eonie of the aenators, that tbe; absented 
themaelvea from tbe senate during Ma debate, In order to have no share 
in sentencing prisoners of such high rank to death. The debate waa 
c^ned b; Eilanua, the consul-elect, wbo declared his opinion, that thoM 
in ousted;, and thoae also who should be taken subsequently, should alt 
be put to death. Every one who followed hUn agreed with him. till JuliuB 
Cnsar, llie pmtor-elect (who has been often suapeoted at having been, 
at least to eome extent, priv; b> the oonsiriracj). rose, and In ao elaborate 
speech {nvpoaed tbat the; should not be put to death, but that their estates 
should be ecaiflaeated, and they themselves k^ In perpetual conflnaneot 
Oato opposed fatan with great earnestness. But scne of Oam^a ftlenibi 
(B6) 
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appeared inclined to Cxssr'B moUoa, thmking it a Bufer measure for Cicaro 
himBsIf ; but when Cicero perceived this, he roBe himself, aod discuBsed tba 
opiniona both of Sitonua and Caaaar iu his fourth oratioo which decided 
the Bsuate to vote tor their condemuaUoD. And as soon aa the rote bad 
pasBed, (Scero vent immediatelj' from the senate bouae. took Lentulus 
from the cnstodj of his kioBmau Lantulua Spinther, and delivered him to 
the executioner. The other conapiratom, CethefpiH, Statiliug, Oabmina, 
et& , were In like manner conducted to execution hj die pmtora ; and Cicero 
was conducted home to hie honw In triumph by the whole bod/ of the 
senate and by the knights, the whtda multitude ftrilowlug him, and salut- 
iim l^ra aa their deliverer. 



CAIUS JULIUS C^SAR 

SPEECH DEUVERED IN THE ROMAN SENATE ON THE 
TREATMENT OP THE CATIUNARIAN CONSPIRATORS 

IT becomes all men, conscript fathers, who deliberate on 
dubious matters, to be influenced neither by hatred, 
affection, anger, nor pity. The mind, when Buch feel- 
ings obstruct its view, cannot easily see what is right; nor 
has any haman being consulted, at the same moment, his 
passions and his interest. When the mind is freely ex- 
erted, its reasoning is sound; but passion, if it gain pos- 
session of it, becomes its tyrant, and reason is powerless. 

I could easily mention, conscript fathers, numerous ex- 
amples of kings and nations, who, swayed by resentment or 
compassion, have adopted injndicious courses of conduct; 
but 1 had rather speak of those instances in which our an- 
cestors, iu opposition to the impulse of passion, acted with 
wisdom and sound policy. 

In the Macedonian war, which we carried on f^ainst 
King Perses, the great and powerful state of Bhodes, 
which had risen by the aid of the Boman people, was 
iuthlees and hostile to as; jet, when the war was ended, 
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atid the conduct oi the RhodiaDS was taken into considera- 
tion, oar forefathers left tbem anmoleated, lest any should 
saj that war was made upon them for the sake of seizing 
tlieir wealth, rather than of ptmishiag their faithlessness. 
Throughout the Funic wars, too, though the Carthagiaians, 
both during peace and in suspensions of arms, were guilty 
of many acts of injustice, yet our ancestors neyer took oc- 
casion to retaliate, bat considered rather what was worthy 
of themselves than what m^ht justly be inflicted on their 
enemies. 

Similar caution, conscript fathers, ia to be obserred by 
yourselves, that the guilt of Lentiilus, and the other con- 
spirators, may not have greater weight with yon than your 
own dignity, and that you may not regard your indigna- 
tion more than your character. If, indeed, a punishment 
adeq^uate to their crimes be discovered, I consent to extra- 
ordinary measures; but if the enormity of their crime ex- 
ceeds whatever can be devised, 1 think that we should 
inflict only such penalties as the laws have provided. 

Most of those who have given their opinions before me 
have deplored, in studied and impressive language, the sad 
fate that threatens the republic; they have recounted the 
barbarities of war, and the af&ictions that would fall on 
the vanquished; they have told us that maidens would 
be dishonored, and yonths abused; that children would be 
torn from the embraces of tfaeu* parents; that matrons 
would be subjected to the pleasure of the conquerors; 
that temples and dwelling-houses would be plundered; 
that massacres and fires would follow; and that every 
place would be filled with arms, corpses, blood, and 
lamentation. But to what end, in the name of the eter- 
nal godsl was sack eloquence directed? Was it intended 
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to leDder jou iudignaat at the conspiracy ? A speech, no 
doubt, will inflame him whom bo frightful and monBtrous 
a reality has not provolcedl Far from it: for to no man 
does evil, directed f^aiuBt himself, appear a light matter; 
many, on the contrary, have felt it more seriously than 
was right. 

But to different persons, conscript fathers, different de- 
grees of license are allowed. If thoee who pass a life sunk 
in obscurity commit any error, through excessive anger, 
few become aware of it, for their fame is as limited as 
their fortane; but of those who live invested with exten- 
sive power, and in an ezalted station, the whole world 
knows the proceedings. Thus in the highest position 
there ie the least liberty of action; and it becomes us to 
indulge neither partiality nor aversion, but least of all 
animosity; for what id others is called resentment is in 
the powerful termed violence and cruelty. 

I am, indeed, of opinion, conscript fathers, that the ut- 
most degree of torture is inadequate to punish their crime; 
bat the generality of mankind dwell on that which happens 
last, and, in the case of malefactors, forget their gailt, and 
talk only of their punishment, ahonld that punishment have 
been inordinately severe. I feel assured, too, that Decimus 
SilanuB, a man of spirit and resolution, made the suggestions 
which he offered, from zeal for the state, and that he had no 
view, in so important a matter, to favor or to enmity; such 
I know to be his character, and such his discretion. Yet 
fais proposal appears to me, I will not say cruel (for what 
can be cruel that is directed against soch characters?), but 
foreign to our policy. For, assuredly, Silanus, either your 
fears, or their treason, must have induced you, a consul- 
eleot, to propose this new kind of puoishment. Of fear it 
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is aonecesaary tb apeak, when, by the prompt aotivity al 
that distiogaiflhed man oar consul, sooh nmneroaB forcM 
are under arms; and aa to the pnnisluneDt, we may say, 
what is, indeed, the troth, that in troable and diatress 
death is a relief from Buffering, and not a torment; that it 
puts an end to all human woes; and that, beyond it, there 
is no place either for Borrow or joy. 

But why, in the name of the immortal goda, did yoa 
not add to yonr proposal, Silanoa, that, before they wrae 
put to death, they should be punished with the aooorge? 
Was it because the Porcian law forbida it? But other laws 
forbid condemned citizens to be deprived of life, and allow 
them to go into exile. Or was it because sooarging is a 
severer penalty than death? Tet what can be too severe, 
or too harsh, toward men convicted of such an offence? 
But if scourging be a milder punishment than death, hoir 
ia it consistent to observe the law as to the smaller point, 
when you disregard it as to the greater ? 

But who, it may be asked, will blame any severity that 
shall be decreed gainst these parricides of their country? 
I answer that time, the course of events, and fortune, whose 
caprice governs nations, may blame it. Whatever shall 
fall on the traitors, will fall on them justly; but it is for 
you, conscript fathers, to consider well what you resolve 
to inSiot on others. All precedents productive of eril 
effects have had their origin from what was good; but 
when a government passes into the hands of the ign<»ant 
or unprincipled, any new example of severity, inflicted on 
deserving and suitable objects, is extended to' those that 
are improper and undeserving of it. The Lacedssmonians, 
when they had conquered the Athenians, appointed thirty 
men to govern their state. These thirty began their ad- 
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ministoation by putting to death, even withoat a trial, 
all who were Dotoriooslj wicked, or publicly detestable; 
actB at wbicb tbe people rejoiced, and extolled their jtu- 
tice. Bat afterward, when tbeir lawless power gradually 
increased, they proceeded, at their pleasure, to kill the good 
and bad iDdiscriminately, and to strike terror into all; and 
thus the state, overpowered and enslaTed, paid a heavy-pen- 
alty for its imprudent exaltation. 

Within our own memory, too, when the viotorious Sylls 
ordered Dsmasippos, and others of similM character, who 
had risen by distressing their conntoy, to be put to death, 
who did not commend the proceeding 7 All exclaimed that 
wicked and factious men, who had troubled the state with 
their seditious practices, had justly forfeited their lives. 
Yet this proceeding was the oommeocement of great blood- 
shed. For whenever any one coveted the mansion or villa, 
or even the plate or apparel of another, he exerted his in- 
fluence to have him numbered among the proscribed. Thus 
they, to whom the death of Damasippus had been a subject 
of joy, were soon after dragged to death themselves; nor 
was there any cessation of slaughter, until Sylla had glutted 
all his partisans with riches. 

Such excesses, indeed, I do not fear from Marcus Tul- 
lius, or in these times. But in a lai^e state there arise 
many men of various dispositions. At some other period, 
and under another codbuI, who, like the present, may have 
an army at hie command, some false agcusation may be 
credited as true; and when, with our example for a prec- 
edent, the consul shall have drawn the sword on the 
authority of the senate, who shall stay its progress, or 
moderate its fury ? 

Our ancestors, conscript fathers, were never deficient in 
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ooodiiDt or coonge; nor did pride prerent them from imi- 
taking the cnatomB of otter nations, if they appeared de- 
■erring of regard. Their armor, and weapons of war, they 
borrowed from the Samnitea; their ensigna of aathority, 
for the most part, from the Etrurians; and, in short, what- 
ever appeared eligible to them, whether among allies or 
among enemies, they adopted at home with the greatest 
readiness, being more inclined to emulate merit than to 
be jealous of it. But at the same time, adopting a prac- 
tice from G-reece, they punished their citizens with the 
scourge, and inflicted capital punishment on such as were 
«ondemned. When the repnblic, however, became power- 
fnl, and faction grew strong from the vast number of citi- 
zens, men began to involve the innocent in condemnation, 
and other like abuses were practiced; and it' was then that 
tbe Porcian and other laws were provided, by which con- 
demned citizens were allowed to go into exile. This lenity 
of our ancestors, conscript fathers, I r^ard as a very strong 
reason why we should not adopt any new measures of se- 
verity. For assuredly there was greater merit and wisdom 
in those, who raised so mighty an empire from bumble 
means, than in na, who can scarcely preserve what they ao 
honorably acquired. Am I of opinion, then, you Vill ask, 
that the conspirators should be set free, and that the army 
of Catiline should thus be increased? Far from it; my 
recommendation is, that their property be confiscated, and 
that they them^lvea be kept in custody in such of the 
municipal towns as are best able to bear the expense; that 
no one hereafter bring their case before the senate, or speak 
on it to the people; and that the senate now give their opin- 
ion that he who shall act contrary to this, will act against the 
republic and the general safety. 
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MARCUS PORCIUS CATO 

SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE ROMAN SENATE ON THE 
TREATMENT OF THE CATILINARIAN CONSPIRATORS 

MT feelinga, conflcript fatherB, are extremely different, 
when I contemplate oar circamstanoes and dangers, 
and when I rerotve in my mind the sentameuta d 
some who have spoken before me. Those speakeiB, as it 
eeema to me, have considered only how to pnnish the trai- 
tors who have raised war against their country, their par- 
ents, their altars, and their homes; but the state of aSaiis 
warns us rather to secure ourselves against them, than to 
take counsel as to what sentence we shoald pass upoa 
them. Other crimes yoa may punish after they have been 
committed; but as to this, unless you prevent its commis- 
flion, yon will, when it has once taken effect, in vain appeal 
to justice. When the city is taken, do power is left to the 
vanquished. 

But, in the name of the immortal gods, I call upon you, 
who have always valued your manaiouB and villas, your 
etataes and pictures, at a higher price than the welfare of 
your country; if you wish to preserve those possessions, 
of whatever kind they are, to which you are attached; it 
you wish to secure quiet for the enjoyment of your pleas- 
ures, arouse yourselves, and act in defence of your country. 
We are not now debating on the revenues, or on injuries 
doue to our allies, but our liberty and our life is at stake. 
Often, conscript fathers, have I spoken at great length 
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Id this aBsembly; often bare I complained of the loxniy 
and avarice of oar citizens, and, by that very means, have 
incurred the displeasare of many. I, who never excused 
to myself, or to mj own conscience, the commission of any 
fault, could not «wily pardon the misconduct, or indulge 
the lioentioaaneBS, of others. Bat though you little re- 
garded my remonstrances, yet tiie republic remained se- 
cure; its own strength was proof against your remissness. 
The question, however, at present under discussion, is not 
whether we live in a good or bad state of morals; nor how 
great, or how splendid, the empire of the Bomao people is; 
but whether these things around us, of whatever value they 
are, are to continue our own, or to fall, with ourselves, into 
the hands of the enemy. 

In such a case, does any one talk to me of gentleness 
and compassion? For some time past, it is true, we have 
lost the real names of things; for to lavish the property of 
others is called generosity, and audacity in wickedness is 
called heroism; and hence the state is reduced to the brink 
of ruin. But let those, who thus misname things, be lib- 
eral, ^noe such is the practice, out of the property of our 
allies; let them be merciful to the robbers of the treasury; 
but let them not lavish our blood, and, while they spare 
a few criminals, bring destrnction on all the guiltless. 

Caius Csesar, a short time ago, spoke in fair and elegant 
language, before this assembly, on the subject of life and 
deatli; considering as false, I suppose, what is told of the 
dead; that the bad, going a different way from the good, 
inhabit places gloomy, desolate, dreary, and full of horror. 
He accordingly proposed that the property of the conspirators 
should be confiscated, and themselves kept in custody in the 
municipal towns; fearing, it seems, that, if they remain at 
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Bome, they may be rescaed either by their accomplices in 
the conspiracy, of by a hired mob; as if, forsooth, the mis- 
chievons and profligate were to be found only in the city, 
and not throi^h the whole of Italy, or as if desperate at- 
tempts would not be more likely to succeed where there 
is less power to resist tHem. His proposal, therefore, if he 
fears any danger from them, is absnrd; bat if, amid such 
TtQirersal terror, he alone is free from alarm, it the more 
concerns me to fear for you and myself. 

Be assured, then, that when you decide on the fate of 
Lentolus and the other prisoners, you at the same time 
determine tbat of the army of Catiline and of all the con- 
spirators. The more spirit you display in your decision, 
the more will their confidence be diminished; but if they 
shall perceive yon in the smallest degree irresolute, they 
will advance upon you with fuiy. 

Do not suppose that our anceeton;, from so smalt a com- 
meucement, raised the republic to greatneas merely by force 
of arms. If such had been the case, we shoald enjoy it in a 
most excellent condition; for of allies and citizens, as well 
as arms and borses, we have a much greater abundance than 
they had. But there were other things which made them 
great, bnt_ which among us have no existence; sach as in- 
dostry at home, equitable government abroad, and minds 
impartial in council, uninfluenced by any immoral or im- 
proper feeling. Instead of such virtues, we have luxury 
and avarice; public distress, and private superfluity; we 
extol wealth, and yield to indolence; no distinction is made 
between good men and bad; and ambition usurps the hon- 
ors due to virtue. Nor ia this wonderful; since you study 
each his individual interest, and since at home you are 
sUTCe to pleasure, and here to money or favor; and hence 
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it happens that an attack ie made on the defenceless state. 
But on these subjects 1 shall say no more. Certain citi- 
zens, of the highest rank, have conspired to ruin their coun- 
try ; they are engaging the Gauls, the bitterest foes of the 
Boman name, to join in a war against us; the leader of 
the enemy is ready to make a descent upon os; and do you 
hesitate, even in sneh eircumstances, how to treat armed 
incendiaries arrested within joor walls 7 1 advise you to 
liave mercy upon them; they are young men who have been 
led astray by ambition ; send them away, even with arms in 
their hands. But such mercy, and euoh clemency, if they 
turn those arms against you, will end in misery to your- 
selves. The case ia, assuredly, dangerous, but you do not 
fear it; yes, you fear it greatly, but you hesitate how to 
act, through weakness and want of spirit, waiting one for 
another, and trusting to the immortal gods, who have so 
often preserved your country in the greatest dangers. But 
the protection of the gods is not obtained by vows and 
efEeminate supplications; it is by vigilance, activity, and 
prudent measures, that general welfare is secured. When 
you are once resigned to sloth and indolence, it is in vain 
that yon implore the gods; for they are then indignant and 
threaten vengeance. 

In the days of our forefathers, Titus ManlioB Torquatus, 
during a war with the Oauls, ordered his own son to be put' 
to death, because he had fought with an enemy contrary to 
orders. That noble youth suffered for excess of bravery; 
and do you hesitate what sentence to pass on the most in- 
human of traitors 7 Perhaps their former life is at variance 
with their present crime. Spare, then, the dignity of Len- 
tulus, if he has ever spared his own honor or character, or 
had any regard for gods or for men. Pardon the youth 
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of Cethegus, unless this be the second time that be has 
made war upon his country. As to G^abiuias, Statilius, 
Coeparios, why should I make any remark upon them? 
Had tbey ever possessed the smallest share of discretion, 
they would nerer hare engaged in such a plot against 
their country. 

Is conclusion, conscript fathers, if there were time to 
amend an error, I might easily suffer yon, since you disre- 
gard words, to be corrected by experience of consequences. 
But we are beset by dangers on all sides; Catiline, with his 
army, is ready to devoar us; while there are other enemies 
within the walls, and in the heart of the city; nor can any 
measares be taken, or any plans arranged, without their 
knowledge. The more necessary is it, therefore, to act with 
promptitude. What I advise, then, is this: that since the 
state, by a treasonable combination of abandoned citizens, 
has been brought into the greatest peril; and since the con- 
spirators hare been convicted on the evidence of Titos Yol- 
turcioB, and the deputies of the AUobroges, and on their 
own confession, of having concerted massacres, conflagra- 
tioDS, and other horrible and cruel outrages, against their 
fellow-citizens and their country, punishment be inflicted, 
according to the usage of our ancestors, on the prisoners 
who have confessed their guilt, aa on men convicted of 
capital crimes. 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 

THE FOURTH ORATION AGAINST LUCIUS CATILINB 

DELIVERBD IN THE SENATB 

I SEE, O coDBoript fathers, that the looks and eyee frf yoa 
all are turned toward me; I see that you are anxious 
not only for your own danger and that of the republic, 
bat even, if that be removed, for mine. Your goodtvill 
is delightful to one amid evils, and pleasing amid grief; 
but I entreat yoa, in the name of the immortal gods, lay it 
aside now, and, forgetting my safety, think of youTBelves 
and of your children. If, indeed, this condition of the con- 
sulship has been allotted to me, that I should bear all 
bitterness, all pains and tortures, I will bear them not only 
bravely but even cheerfally, provided that by my toils, 
dignity and safety are procured for yoo and for the Roman 
people." 

I am that consul, O conscript fathers, to whom neither 
the forum in which all justice is contained, nor the Campoi 
Martins, consecrated to the consular assemblies, nor the 
senate house, the chief assistance of all nations, nor my 
own home, the common refuge of all men, nor my bed de- 
voted to rest, in short, not even this seat of honor, this 
corole chair, has ever been free from the danger of death, or 
from plots and treachery. I have been silent about many 
things, I have borne much, I have conceded much, I have 
remedied many things with some pain to myself, amid the 
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alarm of you all. Now if the immortal gods bave deter- 
miDed that there shall be this end to my consulship, that 
I shoald snatch you, O conscript fathers, and the Boman 
people from miserable slaughter, your wives and children 
and the vestal virgins from most bitter distress, the temples 
and shrines of the gods, and this most lovely country of all 
of lis, from impioua flames, all Italy from war and devasta- 
tion; then, whatever fortune is laid op for me by myself, it 
shall be borne. If, indeed, Publios Lentulus, being led 
on by soothsayera, believed that his name was connected by 
destiny with' the destruction of the republic, why should 
not I rejoice that my consulship has taken place almost 
by the express appointment of fate for the preservation of 
the republic? 

Wherefore, O oonacript fathers, consult the welfare of 
yourselves, provide for that of the republic; preserve your- 
selves, your wives, your children, and your fortunes; de- 
fend the name and safety of the Boman people; cease to 
spare me, and to think of me. For, in the first place, I 
ought to hope that all the gods who preside over this city 
will show me gratitude in proportion as I deserve it ; and in 
the second place, if anything does happen to me, I shall 
fall with a contented and prepared mind; and, indeed, 
death cannot be disgraceful to a brave man, nor premature 
to one of consular rank, nor miserable to a wise man. Not 
that I am a man of so iron a disposition as not to be moved 
by the grief of a most dear and affectionate brother now 
present, and by the tears of all these men by whom you 
now see me surrounded. Nor does my fluting wife, my 
daughter prostrate with fear, and my little son whom the 
republic seems to me to embrace as a sort of hosti^ for my 
consulship, khe son-in-law who, awaiting the end of that 
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day, is now standing in my sight, fail often to recall my 
mind to mj home. I am moved by all these circumstances, 
but in SQch a direction as to wish that they all may be safe 
together with you, even if some violence overwhelms me, 
rather than that both they and we should perish together 
with the repubKc. 

Wherefore, O conscript fathers, attend to the safety (rf 
the republic; look round upon all the storms which are 
impending, unless you guard against them. It is not 
Tiberias G-raocbus, who wished to be made a second time 
a tribune of the people; it is not Caius Oraccbas, who 
endeavored to excite the partisans of the agrarian law; it 
is not Lucius Satuminus, who slew Memmius, who ia now 
in some danger, who is now brought before the tribunal 
of your severity. They are now in your hands who with- 
stood all Borne, with the object of bringing conflagration 
on the whole city, massacre on all of you, and of receiving 
Catiline; their letters are in your possession, their seals, 
their handwriting, and the ooufession of each individual 
of them; the Allobroges are tampered with, tfae slaves are 
esoited, Catiline is sent for; the design is actually begun to 
be pat in execution, that all should be put to death, so that 
no one should be left even to mourn the name of the 
republic, and to lament over the downfall of so mighty 
a dominion. 

All theee things the witnesses have informed you of, 
the priaoners have confessed, you by many judgments have 
already decided; first, becaose you have thanked me in un- 
precedented langot^e, and have passed a vote that the con- 
spiracy of abandoned men has been laid open by my virtne 
and diligence; secondly, because you have compelled Fub- 
line Lentnliu to abdicate the prctorship; again, becsiue 
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you have voted that he and the others about whom joa 
have decided should be given intoouatody; and above all, 
because you have decreed a supplication in my name, an 
honor which has never been paid to any one before acting 
in a civil capacity; last of all, becanse yesterday you gave 
most ample rewards to the ambassadors of the Allobroges 
and to Titufl Vulturcios; all which acta are such that they, 
who have been given into custody by name, without any 
doubt seem already condemned by you. 

But I have determined to refer the business to jon as a 
fresh matter, O consoript fathers, both as to the fact, what 
you think of it, and as to the punishment, what you vote. 
I will state what it behooves the consul to state. I have 
seen for a long time great madness existing in the repub- 
lic, and new designs being formed, and evil passions being 
Btirred up, but I never thought that so great, so destructive 
a conspiracy as this was being meditated by citizens. Now 
to whatever point your minds and opinions incline, you 
must decide before night. You see how great a crime has 
been made known to you; if you think that bat few are im- 
plicated in it you are greatly mistaken ; this evil has spread 
wider than you think; it has spread not only throughout 
Italy, but it has even crossed the Alps, and creeping 
itealthily on, it hag already occupied many of the prov- 
inces; it can by no means be crushed by tolerating it, and 
by temporizing with it; however you determine on chas- 
tiaing it, you must act with promptitude. 

I see that as yet there are two opinions. One that of 
Decius Silanos, who thinks that those who have endeavored 
to destroy all these things should be punished with death; 
the other, that of Cains Gsasar, who objects to the punish- 
rneot of deaUi, bnt adopts the most extreme severity <A. all 
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other pnDlahmeDt. Bach acts in b manner smtable to his 
own dignity and to the magnitude of the bttBinese with the 
greateat severity. The one thinks that it ia not right that 
those who h&ve attempted to deprive all of ob and the 
whole Bomati people of life, to destroy the empire, to ex- 
tinguish the name of the Koman people, should enjoy life 
and the breath of heaven common to us all, for one mo- 
ment; and he remembers that this sort of punishment has 
often been employed against worthlesB citizens in this re- 
public. The other feels that death was not appointed by 
the immortal gods for the sake of punishment, but that 
it is either a necessity of nature, or a rest from toils and 
miseries; therefore wise men have never met it unwillingly, 
brave men have often encountered it even voluntarily. Bat 
imprisonment, and that too perpetual, was certainly in- 
vented for the extraordinary punishment of nefarious 
wickedness; therefore he proposes that they should be 
distributed among the municipal towns. This proposition 
seems to have in it injustice if you command it, difficulty 
if you request it; however, let it be so decreed if you like. 
For I will undertake, and, as I hope, I shall find one 
who will not think it suitable to his dignity to refuse what 
you decide on for the sake of the universal safety. Re 
imposes besides a severe punishment on the burgesses of 
the municipal town if any of the prisoners escape; he sur- 
rounds them with the most terrible guard, and with every- 
thing worthy of the wickedness of abandoned men. And 
he proposes to establish a decree that no one shall be able 
to alleviate the punishment of those whom be is condemn- 
ing by a vote ctf either the senate or the people. He takes 
away even hope, which alone can comfort men in their 
miseries; be^des this, he votes that their goods should be 
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confiscated; he leaves liie aloae to these infamous men, 
and if he had taken that away, he would liave relieved them 
by one pang of many tortures of mind and body, and of 
all the punishment of their crimes. Therefore, that there 
might be some dread in life to the wicked, men of old have 
believed that there were some punishments of that sort 
appointed- for the wicked in the shades below; because in 
truth they perceived that if this were taken away death 
itself would not be terrible. 

Kow, O conscript fathers, I see what is my interest; if 
yon follow the opinion of Oaios Gteaar (since he has adopted 
this path in the republic which ia accounted the popular 
one), perhaps since he is the author and promoter of this 
opinion, the popular violence will be leaa to be dreaded by 
me; if you adopt the other opinion, I know not whether 
t am not likely to have more trouble; but still let the ad- 
vantage of the republic outweigh the consideration of my 
danger. For we have from Cains Csesar, as his own dignity 
and as the illustrious character of his ancestors demanded, 
a vote as a hostage of hia lasting goodwill to the republic; 
it has been clearly seen how great is the difference between 
the lenity of demagogues, and a dispositioD really attached 
to the interests of the people. I see that of those men who 
wish to be considered attached to the people one man is 
absent, that they may not seem forsooth to give a vote 
about the lives of Soman citizens. He only three days 
^o gave Boman citizens into custody, and decreed me a 
supplication, and voted most mt^^nificent rewards to the 
witnesses only yesterday. It ia not now doubtful to any 
one what he, who voted for the impriBonment of the crimi- 
nals, congratulation to him who had detected them, and 
rewards to those who have proved the crime, thinks of the 
OwtloBS— •*— Td. n. 
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vhole matter, and <^ tbe cause. Bat Cains CasBar comiders 
that the Semproniaa law wae passed aboat Koman citizetiB, 
but that he who is an enemy of the republic can by no 
means be a citizen; and moreover that the very proposer of 
the Sempronian law suffered punishment by the command 
of the people. He ako denies that Lentnlus, a briber and 
a spendthrift, after he has formed sach cruel and bitter 
plans about the destruction of the Boman people, and the 
ruin of this city, can be called a friend of the people. 
Therefore this most gentle and merciful man does not hesi- 
tate to commit Publius Lentulus to eternal darkness and 
imprisonment, and establishes a law to all posterity that no 
one shall be able to boast of alleviating his punishment, 
or hereafter to appear a friend of the people to the destruc- 
tion of the Boman people. He adds also the confiscation of 
their goods, so that want also and beggary may be added 
to all the torments of mind and body. 

Wherefore, if you decide on this you give me a -com- 
panion in my address, dear and acceptable to the Boman 
people; or if you prefer to adopt the opinion of Silanus, 
you will easily defend me and yourselves from the reproach 
of cruelty, and I will prevail that it shall be much lighter. 
Although, O conscript fathers, what cruelty can there be 
in chastising the enormity of such excessive wickedness? 
For I decide from my own feeling. For so may I be al- 
lowed to enjoy the republic in safety in your company, 
as I am not moved to be somewhat vehement in this cause 
by any severity of disposition (for who is more merciful 
than I am ?), but rather by a singular humanity and merci- 
folness. For I seem to myself to see this city, the light of 
the world and the citadel of all nations, falling on a sudden 
by one conflagration. I see in my mind's eye miserable and 
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nn'buried heaps of citiea in my buried country; the ngbt 
of Cethegus and hie madnesa raging amid your slaughter 
is ever proBent to my sight. But when I have set before 
myself Lentulna reigning, as he himself confesses that he 
had hoped was his destiny, and this Gabinius -arrayed in 
the purple, and Catiline arrived with his aroty, then I 
shudder at the lamentation of matrons, and the flight of 
Tirgins and of boys, and the insults of the vestal vii^ns; 
and becanse these things appear to me exceedingly miser- 
able and pitiable, therefore I show myself severe and rigor- 
ous to those who have wished to bring about this state of 
things. I ask, forsooth, if any father of a family, supposing 
his ehildreii had been slain by a slave, his wife murdered, 
his house burned, were not to inflict on his slaves the 
severest possible panishment, would he appear clement and 
merciful, or most inhuman and cruel? To me he would 
seem unnatoral and hard-fiearted who did not soothe his 
own pain and anguish by the pain and torture of the crimi- 
nal. And so we, in the ease of these men who desired to 
murder us, and onr wives, and our children — who endear- 
ored to destroy the houses of every individual among us, 
and also the republic, the hcwoe of all — who designed to 
place the nation of iba Allobroges on the relics of this city, 
and on the ashes of the empire destroyed by fire; if we 
are very rigorous, we shall be considered merciful; if we 
choose to be lax, we must endure the character of the 
greatest aruelty, to the damage of onr country and our 
fellow citizens. 

Unless, indeed, Lncios Oteear, a thoroughly brave man, 
and (A the best disposition toward the republio, seemed to 
any one to be too cruel three days ago, when he said that 
the husband of his own aistar. a most exoellmt woman (in 
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his presence and in his hearing), ought to be deprived of 
life — wbeD he said that his grandfather had been put to 
death by command of the consul, and his jouthfol sod, 
sent as au ambassador by his father, bad been put to death 
in prison. And what deed had they done like these men 7 
. had they formed any plan for destroying the republic? 
At that time great corruption was rife in the republic, and 
there was the greatest strife between parties. And, at that 
time, the grandfather of this Lentulus, a most illustrious 
man, put on his armor anil pursued G-raochus; he even re- 
ceived a severe wound that there might be uo diminution 
of the great d^nity of the republic. But this man, his 
grandson, invited the G-auls to overthrow the foundations 
of the republic; he stirred up the slaves, he summoned 
Catiline, he distributed ae to Gethegus to be massacred, and 
the rest of the citizens to G-abinius to be assassinated, the 
city he allotted to Cassius to bum, and the plundering 
and devastation of all Italy he assigned to Catiline. You 
tear, I think, lest in the case of such unheard-of and abomi- 
nable wickedness you should seem to decide anything with 
too great severity; when we ought much more to fear lest 
by being remiss in punishing we should appear cruel to 
our country, rather than appear by the severity of our 
irritation too rigorous to its most bitter enemies. 

But, conscript fathers, I cannot conceal what I hear; 
for sayings are bruited about, which come to my ears, of 
those men who seem to fear that I may not have force 
enough to put in ezecution the things which you determine 
on this day. Everythii^ is provided for, and prepared, and 
arranged, O conscript fathers, both by my exceeding care 
and diligence, and also by the still greater zeal of the 
Boman people for the retaining of their supreme dominion, 
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and for the preserving of the forfones of ail. AH men of 
all ranks are present, and of all ages; the forum is f uU, the 
temples around tbe foram are fall, all Uie approaches to this 
place and to this temple are fnll. For this is the only eansa 
that has ever been known since the Srst foundation of the 
city, in which all men vere of one and the same opinion — . 
except those who, as they saw they mast be ruined, pre- 
ferred to perish in company with all the world ratiier than 
by themselves. 

These men I except, and I willingly set tbem apart from 
the rest; for I do not think that they should be classed in 
the number of worthless citizens, but in that of- the most 
bitter enemies. But, as for the rest; O ye immortal godsl 
in what crowds, with what zeal, with what virtue do they 
agree in defence of the common dignity and safety. Why 
ahonld I h»^ speak of the Boman knights? who yield to 
you the supremacy in rank and wisdom, in order to vie 
with you in love for the republic — 'Whom this day and this 
cause now reunite with you in alliance and unanimity with 
your body, reconciled after a disagreement of many years. 
And if we can preserve forever iu the republic this union 
now established in my consulship, I pledge myself to yon 
that no civil and domestic calamity can hereafter reach any 
part of the republic, t see that the tribunes of the treasury 
^-«xcellent men — have nnited with similar zeal in defence 
of the repablic, and all the notaries. For as this day had 
by chance brought them in crowds to the treasury, I see 
that they were diverted from an anxiety for the money due 
to them, from an expectation of their capital, to a regard 
for the common safety. The entire multitude of honest 
men, even the poorest, is present; for who is there to 
whom these templee, the sight of the city, the posseasion 
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of liberty — in short, tbis'light and this soil oE liis, common 
to us all, ie not both dear and pleasant and delightful 7 

It is worth while, O conscript fatbers, to know the in- 
clinations of the freedmen; who, having by their good for- 
tune obtained the rights of citizens, consider this to be 
really their country, which some who hare been born here, 
and born in the highest rank, have considered to be not 
their own country, but a city of enemies. But why should 
I speak of men of this body whom their private fortanes, 
whom their common republic, whom, in short, that liberty 
which is most delightful has called forth to defend the 
safety of their country? There is no slave who is only in 
an endurable condition of slavery who does not shudder at 
the audacity of citizens, who does not desire that these 
things may stand, who does not contribute all the good- 
will that he can, and all that Jie dares, to the common 
safety. 

Wherefore, if this consideration moves any one, that it 
has been heard that some tool of Lentulus is running about 
the shops — is hoping that the minds of some poor and igno- 
rant men may be corrupted by bribery; that, indeed, baa 
been attempted and began, but no one has been found 
either so wretched in their fortune or so abandoned in their 
inclination as not to wish the place of their seat and work 
and daily gain, their chamber and their bed, and, in short, 
the tranquil conrse of their lives, to be still preserved to 
them. And far the greater part of those who are in the 
shops — ay, indeed (for that ia the more correct way of 
speaking), the whole of this class is of all the most attached 
to tranquillity; their whole stock, forsooth, their whole 
employment and livelihood, exists by the peaceful inter- 
course of the citizens, and is wholly supported by peaoe. 
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And if their gains are dimiuished whenever their shops are 
shut, what will they be when they are burned? And, a« 
tluB is the case, O conscript fathers, the protection of the 
Roman people is not wanting to you; do you take care that 
you do not seem to be wanting to tbe Roman people. 

You have a consul preserved ont of many dangers and 
plots, and from death itself, not for hie own life, but for 
your safety. All ranks agree for the preservation of the 
republic with heart and will, with zeal, with virtue, with 
their voice. Your common country, besieged by the hands 
and weapons of an impious conspiracy, stretches forth her 
hands to you; as a suppliant to yon she recommends herself, 
to you she recommends the lives of all the citizens, and the 
citadel, and the capitol, and the altars of the household 
gods, and the eternal inextinguishable fire of Yesta, and 
all the temples of all the gods, and the altars and the walls 
and the houses of the city. Moreover, your own lives, 
those of your wives and children, tbe fortunes of all men, 
your homes, your hearths, are this day interested in your 
decision. 

You have a leader mindful of you, forgetful of himself — 
an opportunity which is not always given to men; you have 
all ranks, all individuals, the whole Roman people (a thing 
which in civil transactions we see this day for the first 
time), full of one and the same feeling. Think with what 
great labor this our dominion was founded, by what virtue 
this our liberty was established, by what kind favor of the 
gods our fortunes were aggrandized and ennobled, and how 
nearly one night destroyed them all. That this may never 
hereafter be able not only to be done, but not even to be 
thought of, you must this day take care. And I have 
spoken thus, not in order to stir you up who almost oot- 
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run me myself, bnt that mj yoioe, vUch oi^^lit to be the 
chief voice in the republic, may appear to have faltilled 
the daty which belongs to me as cohbuI. 

Now, before I return to the decision, I will say a few 
words concerning myBelf. As numerous as is the band <A 
oonspiratore — and you see that it is very great — so numerous 
a multitude of enemies do I see that I have brought upon 
myself. But I consider them base and powerless and 
despicable and abject. But if at any time tbat band shall 
be excited by the wickedness and madness of any one, and 
shall show itself more powerful than your dignity and that 
of the republic, yet, conscript fathers, I shall never re- 
pent of my actions and of my advice. Death, indeed, which 
they perhaps threaten me with, is prepared for all men; 
such glory during life as you have honored me with by 
your decrees no one has ever attained to. For you have 
passed votes of congratulation to others for having gov- 
erned the republic successfully, but to me alone for having 
saved it. 

Let Scipio be thought illustrious, he by whose wisdom 
and valor Hannibal was compelled to return into Africa, 
and to depart from Italy. Let the second Africanus be 
extolled with conspicuous praise, who destroyed two cities 
most hostile to this empire, Carthage and Numantia. Let 
Lucius Paullus be thought a great man, he whose triumphal 
car was graced by Ferses, previously a most powerful and 
noble monarch. Let Marius be held in eternal honor, who 
twice delivered Italy from si^e, and from the fear of 
slavery. Let Pompey be preferred to them all — Pompey, 
whose exploits and whose virtues are bounded by the same 
districts and limits as the course of the sun. There will be^ 
l«rsootb, among the praises of these men, some room for 
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my glory, anlese haply it be a greater deed to open to ii8 
provincea whither we may fly, thao ■ to take care that those 
who are at a diBtance may, when conquerors, have a home 
to return to. 

Although in one point the circumstanceB of foreign tri- 
umph are better than those of domestic victory; because 
foreign enemies, either if thej be crushed become one's 
servants, or if they be received into the state, think them- 
selves bound to OB by obligation; but those of the number 
of citizens who become depraved by madness and once 
begin to be enemies to their country — those men, when 
you have defeated their attempts to injure the republic, 
you can neither restrain by force nor conciliate by kindness. 
5o that I see that an eternal war with all wicked citizens 
has been undertaken by me; which, however, I am confi- 
dent can easily be driven back from me and mine by your 
aid, and by that of all good men, and by the memory of 
such great dangers, which will remain, not only among this 
people which has been saved, but in the discourse and 
minds of all nations forever. Nor, in truth, can any power 
be found which will be able to undermine and destroy your 
union with the Boman knights, and such unanimity as 
esists among all good men. 

As, then, this is the case, conscript fathers, instead of 
my military command — instead of the army — instead of the 
province which I have neglected, and the other badges of 
honor which have been rejected by me for the sake of pro- 
tecting the city and your safety— in place of the ties of 
oUentahip and hospitality with citizens in the provinces, 
which, however, by my influence in the city, I study to 
preserve with as mnch toil as I labor to acquire them — in 
place of all these things, and in reward for my singular zeal 
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ID jour behalf, and for thia diligence in aaviDg the repoblie 
which yoa behold, I ask nothing of yon but the reoollectioa 
of thia time and of my whole coosaUhip. And as long as 
that is fixed in your minds, 1 shall think I am fenced ronnd 
by the strongest wall. Bat if the violeaoe of wicked men 
shall deceive and overpower my expectations, I reconunend 
to you my little son, to whom, in truth, it will be proteotioa 
enough, not only for his safety, bnt even for his dignity, if 
you recollect that he is the son of him who has saved all 
these things at his own single risk. 

Wherefore, O conscript fathers, determine with care, as 
you have begun, and boldly, concerning your own safety, 
and that of the Boman people, and concerning your wives 
and children; concerning your altars and your hearths, your 
shrines and temples; concerning the hooBes and homes of 
the whole city; concerning your dominion, your liberty, 
find the safety of Italy and the whole republic. For yoo 
have a consul who will not hesitate to obey your decrees, 
and who will be able, as long as he lives, to defend what 
you decide on, and of his own power to execute it.' 

' Tliis Bpeech was apoken, and the orimin&ls executed, on the fifth of 
Itecember. Bui Gatiliae waa not yet eotirely oyarcome. He had with him 
In Etruria two l^ione — about twelve thousand men; of which, howerer, not 
above one quarter were regular); armed. For Bome time by marchea and 
eauatermaiches he eluded Antomus, but when Che news reached hie army of 
the late of the rest of the conepEralora, it began to desert him in great nuin- 
bera. He attempted to eac&pe into Gaul, but found himaelt intercepted t^' 
HetelluB, who had been sent thither hj C^ro with three k^ODS. AntoniuB 
iB auppoaed not to have been diainclined to connive at hia escupe, if be had not 
been compelled aa it were by hia quteator Seitna and hie lientenant Petrelus 
to force him to a battle, in which, however, Antoniua himself, being ill of the ■ 
gout, did not lake the command, which devolved on Fetraiua, who after .a 
severe action deatroyed Oaliline and hie wtiole ann^, of which every man is 
said CO have been alsin in the battle. Sul»equenity, when Cloero'a enemies 
got aa oi^ortUDity to retaliate, he was temporarily iMuiahed from Brane fbr 
die riolatioD of the lawa paaaed by Poreiua Leooa and by Oaius atacohus, M 
whioh raferenoe has bew prarfoaaly niade. 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 



SPEECH FOR AULUS LICINIUS ARCHIAS, THE POET 

THE ABGUlfENT 
Abohus wbb a Greek poet, a Dative of Antioch, who csme to Rome in the train 
of Lucullus, when Cicero was a child. He asBumad the namea of Aulna 
and LidniuB, the Jaat out of complimeat to tlie LucuUI, aod Oicero had 
been for some time a pupil of his, and bad Tetsined a great regard tor him. 
A. man of the name of Oraccbus now prosecuted him as s fiilse pretender 
lo the rights of a Roman citizen, according to the proTisioaa of the In 
Papiria. But Oicero contende that he is JusMed bj that verj law, for 
ArchiaB before coming lo Borne had atajed at Heraclea, a oonfederate 
latj, and had been enrolled aa a Hsractean citizen; and in the lex Papirut 
it was expressly provided that those who were on the regietar of any con- 
federate cit; &s its citieens. It they were reading In Italy at the time the 
law was passed, and if tbey made a return of themselree to the pnetor 
within siity daya, were to be erempi from its operation. However, the 
greater part of this oration is occupied, not in legal arguments, but in a 
panegyric on Arcbios, who Is believed to have died soon afterward ; and 
be mnat have been a very old man at the time that it was spoken, as It was 
DMuiy forty years previously that he had tint come lo Rome. 



IF there be any natural ability in me, O judges — and I 
know how slight that is; or if I have any practice as 
a speaker — and in that line I do not deny that I hare 
Bome experience; or if I have any method in my oratory, 
drawn from my study of the liberal sciences, and from that 
caiefal training to which I admit that at no part of my life 
have I ever been disinclined; certainly, of all those quali- 
ties, this Aulus Licioius is entitled to be among the first 
to claim the benefit from me aa his peculiar right. For as 
far as ever my mind can look back upon the space of time 
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that is past, and recall the memory of its earliest yoath, 
tracing my life from that starting-point, I see that Archias 
was the principal canse of my andertaking, and the princi- 
pal means of my mastering, those stadies. And if this voice 
of mine, formed by his encoaragement and his precepts, has 
at times been the instrament of safe^ to others, nndoubt- 
edly we ought, as far aa lies in oar powa*, to help and save 
the very man from whom we have reoeired diat gift which 
has enabled as to bring help to many and salvation to some. 
And lest any one sboold, perohanoe, msrrel at this beii^ 
said by me, as the chief ot his ability consists in something 
else, and not in this system and practice of eloquence, he 
must be told that even we ourselves have never been wholly 
devoted to this study. In truth, all the arts which ooncera 
the civilizing and humanizing of men, have some link which - 
binds them together, and are, as it were, connected by sonw 
relationship to one another. 

And, that it may not appear marvellons to any one d 
you, that I, in a formal proceeding like this, and in a regu- 
lar court of justice, when an action is being tried before a 
preetor of the Boman people, a most eminent man, and 
before most impartial jndges, before sucb an assembly and 
multitude of people as I see around me, employ this style 
of speaking, which is at variance, not only with the ordi- 
nary usages of courts cl justice, but with the general style 
of forensic pleading; I entreat you in this cause to grant me 
this Indulgence, suitable to this defendant, and as I trust 
not disagreeable to you — the indulgence, namely, of allow- 
ing me, when speaking in defence of a most sublime poet 
and most learned man, before this concourse of highly 
educated citizens, before this most polite and accomplished 
assembly, and before such a pr^tor as him who is presiding 
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at this trial, to enlai^e with a little more freedom than osnal 
CD the stadj of polite literatnre and leflned arts, and, speak- 
ing in the character of snob a man as that, who, owing to 
the tranquillity of his life and the Btadies to which he has 
devoted himself, has bat little experience of the dangers 
of a court of jostice, to emploj a new and nniunal style of 
oratory. And if I feel that that indalgenoe is given and 
allowed me by 'yon, I will soon oaoae yon to think that 
this Aulua Lioinina is a man who not on]y, now that he is 
a citizen, does not deserve to be expanged from the list of 
citizens, but that he is worthy, even if he were not one, 
of being now made a citiaen. 

For when first Archias grew oat of childhood, and oat 
of the studies of those arts by which young boys are grad- 
ually trained and refined, he devoted himself to the study 
of writing. First of all at Antioch (tor he was bom there, 
and was of high rank there), formerly an illoBtrioos and 
wealthy city, and the seat of learned men and of liberal 
sciences; and there it was his lot speedily to show himself 
superior to all in ability and credit. Afterward, in the 
other parts of Asia, and over all Greece, his arrival was so 
talked of wherever he came that the anxiety with which he 
was expected was even greater than the fame of his genios; 
but the admiration which he excited when he had arrived, 
exceeded even the anxiety with which he was expected. 
Italy was at that time fall of Greek science and of Greek 
syatems, and these studies were at that time cultivated in 
Latiam with greater zeai than they now are in the same 
towns; and here, too, at Rome, on account of the tranquil 
state of the republic at that time, they were far from neg- 
lected. Therefore, the people of Tarentam, aud Bhegium, 
and Neapolie, presented him with the freedom of the city 
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and with other gifts; and all men who were capable of 
jiu^^g of geniofl thought him deserving of their acquaint- 
ance and hospitality. When, from this great celebrity of 
his, he had become known to us thoi^h absent, he came to 
Borne, in the consnlship of Marios and Catalns. It was his 
lot to have those men as his first consuls, the one of whom 
could sapply him with the most illustrious achievements 
to write abont, the other could give him, not only exploits 
to celebrate, but bis ears and judioioos attention. Immedi- 
ately the Luculli, though Archias was as yet but a yonth, 
received him in their house. Bat it was not only to his 
genius and his learning, bat also to his natural disposition 
and virtue, that it must be attributed that the house which 
was the first to be opened to him in his youth, is also the 
one in which he lives most familiarly in his old age. He 
at that time gained the aSection of Quintus Metellus, that 
great man who was. the conqueror of Numidia, and his son 
FiuB. He was ei^erly-^istened to by Marcus Emilias; he 
associated with Quintas Catnlns — both with the father and 
the sons. He was highly respected by Lucius Grassus; and 
as for the Luculli, and Drusus, and the Octavii, and Cato, 
and the whole family of the Hortensli, he was on terms of 
the greatest possible intimacy with all of them, and was 
held by them in the greatest honor. For, not only did 
every one cultivate his acquaintance who wished to learn 
or to hear anything, but even every one pretended to have 
such a desire. 

In the meantime, after a sufficiently long interval, hav- 
ing gone with Lucius Lncullue into Sicily, and having af- 
terward departed from that province in the company of the 
same LucuUus, he came to Heraclea. And aa that city was 
one which enjoyed all the rights of a confederate city to 
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their full extent, he became desiroaa of being enrolled as 
a citizen of it. And, being thoaght deserring of such a 
favor for his own sake, when aided bj the inflaenoe and 
authority of Lucullua, he easily obtained it from the Hera- 
cleans. The freedom of the city was given him in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law of Silvanus and Carbo: 
"If any men had been enrolled as citizens of the confederate 
oitiea, and if, at the time that the law was passed, they bad 
a residence in Italy, and if within sixty days they had made 
a return of themselves to the prffltor. " As he had now had a 
residence at Borne for many years, he returned himself as 
a citizen to the prsetor, Quintus Metellos, his most intimate 
friend. If we have nothing else to speak about except the 
rights of citizenship and the law, I need say no more. The 
cause is over. For which of all these statements, O Qratius, 
can be invalidated 7 Will you deny that he was enrolled, 
at the time I speak of, as a citizen of Heraclea ? There is 
a man present of the very highest authority, a most scrupu- 
loos and truthfnl man, Lucius LucuUus, who will tell yon 
not that he thinks it, but that he knows it; not that he has 
heard of it, bnt that he saw it; not even that he was present 
vhen it was done, bat that he actually did it himself. Dep- 
uties from Heraclea are present, men of the highest rank; 
they have come expressly on account of this trial, with a 
commission from their city, and to give evidence on the 
part of their oi^; and they say that he was enrolled as a 
Heraciean. On this you ask for the public registers of the 
Heracleans, which we all know were destroyed in the Ital- 
ian war, when the register office was burned. It is ridicu- 
lous to say nothing to the proofs which we hare, bat to 
ask for proofs which it is impossible for us to have ; to dis- 
r^ard the recollection of men, and to appeal to the memoiy 
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of doouDients; and when jou hare the oonscieatioiu evi- 
dence of a most honorable man, the oath and good faith of 
a most respectable municipality, to reject those things which 
cannot b; any possibility be tampered with, and to demand 
documentary evidence, thoagh yoa say at the same moment 
that that is constantly played tricks with. *'But he had no 
residence at itome." What, not he who, for so many years 
before the freedom of the city was given to him, had estab- 
lished the abode of alt his property and fortunes at Borne 7 
"But he did not return himself," Indeed he did, and in 
that return which alone obtains with the college of prietorg 
the authority of a public document. 

For as the returns of Appius were said to have been kept 
carelessly, and as the trilling conduct of Oabinius, before he 
was convicted, and his misfortune after bis condemnation, 
had taken away all credit from the public registers, Metel- 
lus, the most scrupulous and moderate of all men, was so 
careful, that he came to Lucius Lentulus, the praetor, and 
to the judges, and said that he was greatly vexed at an 
erasure which appeared in one name. In these documents, 
therefore, you will see no erasure affecting the name of 
Aulas Licinius, And as this is the case, what reason have 
you tor doubting about his citizenship, especially as he was 
enrolled as a citizen of other cities also ? In truth, as men 
in Greeoe were in the habit of giving rights of citizenship 
to many men of very ordinary qualifications, and endowed 
with no talents at all, or with very moderate ones, without 
any payment, it is likely, I suppose, that the Bhegians, and 
Loorisns, and Neapolitans, and Tarentines, should have been 
UQwitling to give to this man, enjoying the highest possible 
teputation for genius, what they were in the habit of giving 
even to theatrical artists. What, when other men, who not 
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only after the freedom of the city had beea given, but even 
after the passiDg of the Papian \b.w, crept somehow or otber 
into the registerB of those miinicipaiities, shall he be rejected 
who does not avail himself of those other lists in which he 
is enrolled, because he always wished to be considered s 
Beraolean 7 Ton demand to see onr own censor's retoriis. 
I sappoee no one knows that at the time of the last census 
he was with that moat illoBtriouB general, Lucius Lucullns, 
with the army, that at the time of the preceding one he 
was with the same man when be was in Asia as queestor; 
and that in the censos before that, when Jolios and Crassus 
were censors, no r^alar acooant of the people was taken. 
But^ since the oensiw does not confirm the light of citizen- 
ship, but only indicates that he, who is returned in the cen- 
sus, did at that time claim to be considered as a citizen, I 
say that, at that time, when you say, in your speech for the 
prosecution, that he did not even himself consider that he 
had any claim to the privileges of a Boman citizen, he more 
than once made a will according to oar laws, and he entered 
upon inberitances left him by Boman citizens; and he waa 
made honorable mention of by Lucius Lucullua, both as 
pr^tor and as consul, in the archives kept in the treasury. 

You must rely wholly on what arguments you can find. 
For he will never be convicted either by his own opinion oi 
his case, or by that which is formed of it by his friends. 

You ask OS, O Gratius, why we are so exceediagly at- 
tached to this man. Because he supplies as with food 
whereby oar mind is refreshed after this noise in the 
forum, and with rest for oar ears after they have been 
wearied with bad language. Do you think it possible that 
we conld find a 8Up{dy for oar daily speeches, when diacuai- 
iog such a variety of matters, unless we were to coltirate 
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oar minds by the study oE literatara; or that oar minds 
ooald bear being kept so conBtaatly on the stretch if we 
did not relax them by that same study? Bub I confess 
that I am devoted to those studies; let others be ashamed 
of ihem ii they have buried tbemselves in books without 
being able to produce anything out of them for the com- 
mon advantage, or anything which may bear the eyes of men 
and the light. But why need I be ashamed, who for many 
years have lived in such a manner as never to allow my own 
love of tranquillity to deny me to the necessity or advantage 
of another, or my fondness for pleasure to distract, or even 
sleep to delay my attention to such claims ? Who, then, 
can reproach me, or who has any right to be angry with me, 
if I allow myself as much time for the cultivation of these 
Studies as some take for the performance of their own busi- 
ness, or for celebrating days of festival and games, or for 
other pleasures, or even for the rest and refreshment of 
mind and body, or as others devote to early banquets, to 
playing at dice, or at ball? And this ought to be per- 
mitted to me, because by these studies my power of speak- 
ing and those faculties are improved which, as far as they 
do exist in me, have never been denied to my friends when 
they have been in peril. And if that ability appears to any 
one to be but moderate, at all events I know whence I de- 
rive those principles which are of the greatest value. For 
if I had not persuaded myself from my youth upward, both 
by the precepts of many masters and by much reading, that 
there is nothing in life greatly to be desired, except praise 
and honor, and that while pursuing those things all tortures 
of the body, all dangers of death and banishment are to be 
oonsidered but of small importance, I should never have 
exposed myself, in defence of your safety, to such numer- 
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oas and arduous contests, and to these daily attacks of prof- 
ligate men. But all books are full of such precepts, and all 
the sajiogs of philosophers, and all antiquity is full of prec- 
edents teaching the same lesson; but all these things would 
lie buried in darkness, if the light of literature and learning 
were not applied to them. How many Images of the bravest 
men, carefully elaborated, have both the G-reek and Latin 
writers bequeathed to us, not merely for us to look at and 
gase upon, but also for our imitationl And I, always keep- 
ing them before my eyes as examples for my own public 
conduct, have endeavored to model my mind and views by 
continually thinking of those excellent men. 

Some one will ask, "What? were those identical great 
men, whose virtues have been recorded in books, accom- 
plished in all that learning which you are extolling so 
highly?" It is difficult to assert this of all of them; but 
still I know what answer I can make to that question: I 
admit that many men have existed of admirable disposition 
and virtue, who, without learning, by the almost divine in- 
stinct of their own mere nature, have been, of their own 
accord, as it were, moderate and wise men. I even add 
this, that very often nature without learning has had more 
to do with leading men to credit and to virtue than learn- 
ing when not assisted by a good natural disposition. And 
I also contend, that when to an excellent and admirable 
natural disposition there is added a certain system and 
training of education, then from that combination arises 
an extraordinary perfection of character; such as is seen 
in that godlike man whom onr fathers saw in their time, 
Afrioanus; and in Gains Ltelios and Lucius Furiua, most 
Tirtaous and moderate men; and in that most excellent 
man, the most learned man of bis time, MarooB Gato the 
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elder; and all these men, if they had been to derive no 
asBistance from literature in the caltivation and practice of 
virtue, woald never have applied themselves to the studj 
of it. Though, even if there were no sach great advantage 
tQ be reaped from it, and if it were only pleasure that is 
sought from these stadies, still I imagine jou would con- 
sider it a most reasonable and liberal employment of the 
mind: for other occupations are not suited to every time, 
nor to every age or place; but these studies are the food ot 
youth, the delight of old age; the ornament of prosperity, 
the refti^e and comfort of adversity; a delight at home, 
aud no hindrance abroad; they are companions by night, 
and in travel, and in the country. 

And if we ourselves were not able to arrive at these 
advantages, nor even taste them with our senses, gtUl we 
ought to admire them, even when we saw them in otJiers. 
Who of us was of so ignorant and brutal a disposition 
as not lately to be grieved at the death of Boscius? who, 
though be was an old man when he died, yet, on account 
of the excellence and beauty of his art, appeared to be one 
who on every account ought not to have died. Therefore, 
had he by the gestures of his body gained so much of our 
affections, and shall we disregard the incredible movements 
of the mind, and the rapid operations of genius? How 
often have I seen this man Archias, judges (for I will 
take advantage of your kindness, since you listen to me 
so attentively while speaking in this unusual manner) — how 
often have I seen him, /when he had not written a single 
word, repeat extempore a great number of admirable verseg 
on the very events which were passing at the momentl 
How often have I seen him go back, and describe the same 
thing oTW again with an entire change of language and" 
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ideasl And what he wrote with care and with much - 
thought, that I have seen admired to such a degree, as 
to equal the credit of even the writings of the ancients. 
Should not I, then, love this man? should I not admire 
him? should not I think it my duty to defend him in 
every possible way? And, indeed, we hare constantly 
heard from men of the greatest eminence and learning, 
that the study of other sciences was made up of learn- 
ing, and rules, and regular method; but that a poet was 
such by the unassisted work of nature, and was moved 
by the vigor of his own mind, and was inspired, as it were, 
by some divine wrath. Wherefore rightly does our own 
great Ennius call poets holy; because they seem to be 
recommended to us by some especial gift, as it were, and 
liberality of the gods. Let then, judges, this name of poet, 
this name which no barbarians even have ever disregarded, 
be holy in your eyes, men of cultivated minds as you all 
are. Bocks and deserts reply to the poet's voice; savage 
beasts are often moved and arrested by song; and shall we, 
who have been trained in the pursuit of the most virtuous 
acts, refuse to be swayed by the voice of poets? The 
CoIophonianB say that Homer was their citizen; the Chi- 
aos claim him as theirs; the Salaminians assert their right 
to him; but the men of Smyrna loudly assert him to be a 
citizen of Smyrna, and they have even raised a temple to 
him in their city. Many other places also fight with one 
another for the honor of being his birthplaoe. 

They, then, claim a stranger, even after his death, be- 
cause be was a poet; shall we reject this man while he is 
alive, a man who by his own inclination and by our laws 
does actually belong to us? especially when Archias has 
employed all his genius with the utmost zeal in celebrating 
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the glory and renown of the Boman peofJo ? For when a 
young man, he toaohed on our wars against the Cimbri, 
and gained the favor even of Cains Marios himself, a man 
who was tolerably proof against this sort of stody. For 
there was no one so disinclined to the Mases as not will- 
ingly to endure that the praise of his labors should be 
made itamortal by means of verse. They say that the 
great Themtstocles, the greatest man that Athens pro- 
duced, said, when gome one asked him what sound or 
whose voice he took the greatest delight in hearing, "The 
voice of him by whom his own exploits were best cele- 
brated." Therefore, the great Marius was also exceedingly 
attached to Lucius Plotius, because he thought that the 
achievement which he had performed could be celebrated 
by his genius. And the whole Mithridatic war, great and 
difficult as it was, and carried oa with so much diversity 
of fortane by land and sea, has been related at length by 
him; and the books in which that is sung of not only 
make illustrioos Lucius LucuUus, that most gallant and 
celebrated man, but they do honor also to the Koman 
people. For, while Lnoullus was general, the Roman peo- 
ple opened Pontas, though it was defended both by the 
resources of the king and by the character of the country 
itself. Under the same general the army of the Roman peo- 
ple with no very great numbers, routed the countless hosts 
of the Armenians. It is the glory of the Roman people 
that, by the wisdom of that same general, the city of the 
Oyzicenes, most friendly to as, was delivered and preserved 
from all the attacks of the kind, and from the very jaws 
as it were of the whole war. Ours is the glory which will 
be forever celebrated, which is -derived from the fleet of the 
enemy which was sunk after its admirals bad been slaiu. 
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and from the marvellous naral battle ofi Tenedos: those 
trophies belong to oa, those monuments are ours, those tri- 
umphs are ours. Therefore, I say that the men by whose 
genius these exploits are celebrated, make illustrious at the 
same time the glory of the Boman people. Our conntry- 
man, Enniaa, was dear to the elder Africanus; and even 
on the tomb of the Scipios his effigy is believed to be visi- 
ble, carved in the marble. But undoubtedly it is not only 
the men who are themselves praised who are done honor to 
by those praises, bat the name of the Koman people also 
is adorned by them. Oato, the ancestor of this Cato, is 
extolled to the skies. Great honor is paid to the exploits 
of the Roman people. Lastly, all those great men, the 
Maximi, the Marcelli, and the Fulvii, are done honor to, 
not without all of us having also a share in the panegyric. 

Therefore oar aucestors received the man who was the 
cause of all this, a man of Rudise, into their city as a citi- 
zen; and shall we reject from our city a man of Heraclea, 
a man sought by many cities, and made a citizen of ours 
by these very laws? 

For if any one thinks that there is a smaller gain of 
glory derived from Greek verses than from Latin ones, 
he is greatly mistaken, because Greek poetry is read 
among all nations, Ijatin is confined to its own natural 
limits, which are narrow enough. Wherefore, if those 
achievements which we have performed are limited only 
by the bounds of the whole world, we ought to desire 
that, wherever our vigor and our arms have penetrated, 
our glory and our fame should likewise extend. Because, 
as this is always an ample reward for those people whose 
•chierements are the subject of writings, so especially is 
H the greatest inducement to encounter labors and dangers 
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to all moD who ^ht for themselves for the sake of glorj. 
How many historians of bis exploits is Alexander the Great 
said to have had with him ; and he, when staat^ng oa Cape 
Sigeum at the grave of Achilles, said, "O happy yoath, to 
find Homer as the pan^yriat of your gloryl" And he said 
the tmth; for, if the Iliad had not existed, the same tomb 
which covered his body would have also buried his renown. 
What, did not onr own Magnus, whose valor has been equal 
to his fortune, present Theophanes the MitylenieaD, a re- 
later of his actions, wi^ the freedom of the city in aa 
assembly of the Boldiers ? And those brave men, our coun- 
trymen, soldiers and country-bred men as they were, still 
being moved by the sweetness of glory, as if they were to 
some extent partakers of the same renown, showed their 
approbation of that action with a great shout. Therefore, 
I suppose, if Archias were not a Boman citizen according 
to the laws, he could not have contrived to get presented 
with the freedom of the city by some general ! Sylla, when 
he was giving it to the Spaniards and G^auls, would, I sup- 
pose, have refused him if he had asked for it I a man whom 
we ourselves saw in the public assembly, when a bad poet 
of the common people had put a book in his hand, because 
he had made an epigram on him with every other verse too 
long, immediately ordered some of the things which he wbb 
selling at the moment to be given him as a reward, on con- 
dition of not writing anything more about him for the fu- 
ture. Would not he who thought the induatry of a bad 
poet still worthy of some reward, have sought out the 
genius, and excellence, and copiousness in writing of this 
man? What more need I say? Could he not have ob- 
tained the freedom of the city from Quintua Metellus Pius, 
his own most intimate friend, who gave it to many meu. 
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eitlier by his own request, or b; the interrention of the 
LaoQlli ? especially when Metellos was so anxioiu to have 
his own deeds celebrated in writing, that he gave bin atten- 
tion willingly to poets bom evea at Cordova, whose poetry 
had a very heavy and foreign flavor. 

Vor this should not be concealed, which cannot possibly 
be kept in the dark, bat it m^ht be avowed openly: we are 
all influenced by a desire of praise, and the best men are 
the roost especially attracted by glory. Those very philoso' 
pbers even in the books which they write about despising 
glory, pat their own names on the title-page. In the very 
act of recording their contempt for renown and notoriety, 
they desire to have their own names known and talked of. 
DecimoB Brutus, that most excellent citizen and consum- 
mate general, adorned the approaches to bis temples and 
monuments with the verses of Attias. And lately that 
great man Falvius, who fought with the ^tolians, having 
Snnius for his companion, did not hesitate to devote the 
spoils of Mars to the Muses. Wherefore, in a city in which 
generals, almost in arms, have paid respect to the name of 
poets and to the temples of the Muses, these judges in the 
garb of peace ought not to act in a manner inconsistent with 
the honor of the Muses and the safety of poets. 

And that you may do that the more willingly, I will now 
reveal my own feelings to you, O judges, and I will make 
a confession to you of my own love of glory — too eager, 
perhaps, but still honorable. For this man has in his 
verses touched upon and begun the celebration of the 
deeds which we in our consulship did in union with you, 
for the safety of this city and empire, and in defence of the 
life of the citizens and of the whole republic. And when 
I had heard his commencement, because it appeared to me 
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to be a great sabjeot and at tbe same time an agreeable one, 
I eaconraged him to complete hia work. For virtue seeks 
no other reward for ita labors and its dangers beyond that 
of praise and renown; and if that be denied to it, what 
reason is there, O jadges, why in so small and brief a eoarea 
of life as ia allotted to us we should impose such labors oa 
ourselves ? Certainly, if the mind had no anticipations of 
posterity, and if it were to confine all its thoughts within 
the same limits as those by which the space of our lives is 
bounded, it would neither break itself with such severe 
labors, nor would it be tormented with such cares and 
sleepless anxiety, nor would it so often have to fight for 
its very life. At present there is a oertaiu virtue in every 
good man, which night and day stirs up the mind with tbe 
stimulus of glory, and reminds it that all mention of our 
name will not cease at the same time with our lives, but 
that our fame will endure to all posterity. 

Do we all who are otjcupied in the affairs of the state, 
and who are surrounded by such perils and dangers in life, 
appear to be so narrow-minded, as, though to the last mo- 
ment of our lives we have never passed one tranquil or 
easy moment, to think that everything will perish at the 
same time as ourselves? Ought we not, when many most 
illuetrioiis men have with great care collected and left be* 
hind them statues and images, representations not of their 
minds but of their bodies, much more to desire to leave be- 
hind US a copy of our counsels and of our virtues, wrought 
and elaborated by tbe greatest genius? I thought, at the 
very moment of performing them that I was scattering and 
disseminating all the deeds which I was performing all over 
the world for the eternal recollection of nations. And 
whether that delight is to be denied to my soul after 
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deatb, or whether, ^3 the wisest men have thought, it will 
afect some portion of my spirit, at sit eveats, I am at pres- 
ent delighted with some such idea and hope. 

Preserve then, O judges, a man of such virtTie as that <rf 
Archias, which jou see testified to jou not only by the worth 
of his friends, but by the length of time during which tbey 
have been such to him; and of such genius as you ought to 
think is his, when you see that it has been sought by most 
illastrious men. And his oaoae is one which is approved 
of by the benevolence of the law, by the authority of his 
municipality, by the testimony of LuouUas, and by the 
documentary evidence of Hetellus. And as this ib 
the case, we do entreat you, O judges, if there may be 
any weight attached, I will not say to human, but even to 
divine recommendation in such important matters, to re- 
ceive under your protection that man who has at all times 
done honor to your generals and to the exploits of the Ro- 
man people — who even in these recent perils of our own, 
and in your domestic dangers, promises to give an eternal 
testimony of praise in our favor, and who forms one of that 
band of poets who have at all times and in all nations been 
considered and called holy, so that he may seem relieved by 
your humanity, rather than overwhelmed by your severity. 

The things which, according to my custom, I have said 
briefly and simply, O judges, I trust have been approved 
by all of yoQ. Those things which I have spoken, without 
regardii^ the habits of the forom or judicial usage, both 
concerning the genius of the mau and my own zeal in his 
behalf, I tmst have been received by you ia good parL 
That they have been so by him who presides at this trial, 
I am quite certain. 
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SPEECH IN DEFENCE OF QUINTUS LIGARIUS 

A PLEA, NOT FOR JUSTICE. BUT FOR CLEMENCV 

THE ARGUMBHT 

QuiKins Liai.BiiJS was a Roman kn^ht, wbo had been one ol tba lieuienantB 
ol ConsidiuB, the procooBul of Africa, and one of Pompej's portisBDB, and 
as suoh had borne arms ag^DBt Cfeaar in Africa, on which account he had 
gone into voluntary exile, to get out of the reach of the conqueror. But 
his two brothers had been on Cfeaar'a side, and had joined Pansa and Ocero 
in faitarceding with CieBar to pardon him. While Cnesr was hesitating, 
QuintuB Tubero, who was an ancieot enem; of liis, knowing that CieBar 
was very unwilling to restore him (for Ugarius was a great lover of lib- 
erty), impeached him as having behaved with great violence in the prose- 
cution of the African war against Csesor, who privately encouraged this 
proceeding, and ordeied tiie action to be tried in the forum, where he sat 
in perBOn as judge to decide it; and so determiDed was he against Ligarius 
thai be is sajd to have brought the sentence of condemnation with him into 
court, already drawn up and formally signed and sealed. But he was pre- 
vailed upon by Cicero's eloquence, which extorted from him a verdict of 
acquittal agaiaat his will; aud he afterward pardoned LIgarius and allowed 
him lo return \a Rome. 

Ugarius afterword became a great friend of Brutus, and joined him in the oon- 
apiracy against C»sar. 

IT IS a new crime, and one never heard of before this day, 
OaiuB Csesar, which my relation Quintus Tubero has 
brought before you, when he accuses Quintus Ligarius 
with having been in Africa; and that charge Cains Panaa, 
a man of eminent genius, relying, perhaps, on that inti- 
macy with yon which he enjoys, has ventured to confess. 
Therefore I do not know which way I had best proceed. 
For I had conie prepared, as you did not know that fact 
of your own knowledge, and could not have heard it from 
any other quarter, to abuse your ignorance in order to fur- 
ther the safety of a miserable man. But, however, since 
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that which was previously unknown baa been feretted oat 
by the diligence of his enemy, we muBt, I sappose, confeaa 
the truth ; especially as my dear friend Caius Pansa has so 
acted that it would not now be in my power to deny it. 
Therefore, abandomiLg all dispute of the fact, all my speech 
must be addressed to your mercy; by which many have al- 
ready been preserved, having besoi^ht of you, not a release 
from all guilt, but pardon from admitted error. 

Yon, therefore, O Tubero, have that which ie c^ all 
things most desirable for a proaecntor, a defendant who 
confesses his fault; bat still, one who confesses it only so 
far as he admits that he was of the same party as you your- 
gelf, O Tubero, were, and as that man worthy of all praise, 
your father, also was. Therefore you must inevitably con- 
fess yourselves also to be guilty, before you can find fault 
with any part of the oondaot of Ligarius. 

Quintns Ligarius, then, at a time when there was no sus- 
picion of war, went as lieutenant into Africa with Caius Con- 
ndins, in which lieutenancy he made himself so acceptable, 
both to onr citizens there and to oar allies, that Considias 
on departing from the province could not have given satis- 
faction to those men if he had appointed any one else to gov- 
ern it. Therefore, Quintus Ligarius, after refusing it for a 
long time without effect, took upon himself the government 
of the province against his will. And while peace lasted, 
he governed it in such a manner that his integrity and good 
faith were most acceptable both to oar citizens and to our 
allies. On a sudden, war broke out, which those who were 
in Africa heard of as being actually raging before any ro- 
tnor of its preparation had reached them. But when they 
did hear of it, partly oat of an inconsiderate eagerness, 
partly out of some blind apprehension, they sought for 
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some one as a leader, at first only with the object of se- 
curing their safety, and afterward with that of indalgiog 
their party-spirit; while Ligarius, keeping his eyes fixed 
on home, and wishing to retam to his friends, would not 
allow himself to be implicated in any business of the sort. 
In the meantime, Publius Attius Varus, who as prsetor' had 
obtained the province of Africa, came to Utica. Every one 
immediately fiocked to him, and he seized on the govern- 
ment with no ordinary eagerness, if that may be called 
government which was conferred on him, while a private 
individual, by the clamor of an ignorant mob, without the 
sanction of any public council. Therefore, Ligarius, who 
was anxious to avoid being mixed up in any transactions 
of the sort, remained quiet for some time on the arrival of 
Varus. 

Up to this point, Caius Caesar, Quintus Ligarins is free 
from all blame. He left his home, not only not for the pur- 
pose of joining in any war, but when there was not even the 
slightest suspicion of war. Having gone as lieutenant in 
time of peace, he behaved himself in a most peaceable prov- 
ince in such a manner that it wished that peace might last 
forever. Beyond all question, his departure from Home 
with such an object ous;ht not to be and cannot be offen- 
sive to you. ' Was, then, his remaining there ofiensive ? 
Much less. For if it was no discreditable inclination that 
led to his going thither, it was even an honorable necessity 
which compelled him to remain. Both these times, then, 
are free from all fault — the time when he first went as lieu- 
tenant, and the time when, having been demanded by the 
province, he was appointed governor of Africa. 

There is a third time: that during which he remained 
in Africa after the arrival of Varus; and if that is at all 
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criminal, the crime is one of necessity, not of inclinatioQ. 
Would he, if he could possibly have escaped thence by 
any means whatever, would he rather have been at Utica 
than at Rome — with PnbliuB Attius, in preferenoe to bia 
own most united brothers? would he rather have been 
among strangers than with his own friends? When his 
lieutenancy itself had been fall of regret and anxiety on 
account of the extraordinary affection subsisting between 
him and his brothers, could he possibly remain there with 
any equanimity when separated from those brothers by the 
discord of war? 

You have, therefore, O C^sar, no sign as yet of the 
affections of Qaintus Ligarias being alienated from you. 
And observe, I entreat you, with what good faith I am de- 
fending his cause. I am betraying my own by so doing, 
O the admirable clemency, deserving to be celebrated by 
all possible praise, and publicity, and writings, and monn- 
ments! Marcus Cicero is urging in Ligarins's defence he- 
fore you, that the inclinations of another were not the same 
as he admits his own to have been; nor does he fear your 
silent thoughts, nor is he under any apprehension as to 
what, while you are hearing of the conduct of another, 
may occur to yon respecting hia own. 

See how entirely free from fear I am. See how bril- 
liantly the light of your liberality and wisdom rises upon 
me while speaking before you I As far as I can, I will hft 
np my voice so that the Boman people may hear me. 
When the war began, O OsDsar, when it was even very 
greatly advanced toward its end, I, though compelled by 
no extraneous force, of my own free judgment and incU' 
nation went to join that party which had taken up arms 
against joa. Before whom now am I saying this? For- 
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aooth, before the man who, though he was aoqaainted with 
this, aeverthelesfl restored me to the republic before be saw 
me; who sent letters to me from Egypt, to desire me to 
behave aa I always had behaved; who, when he himself 
might have been the sole leader of the Boman people in the 
whole empire, still permitted me to be the other; by whose 
gift it was (this very Cains Pansa, who b here present, 
bringing me the news) that I retained the fasces wreathed 
with laurel, as long as I thought it becoming to retain them 
at all, and who wonld not have considered that he was 
giving me safety at all, if he did not give it nte without 
my being stripped of any of my previous distinctions. 

Observe, I pray you, O Tubero, how I, who do not hea- 
tate to speak of my own conduct, do not venture to make 
any confession with respect to Ligarius: and I have said 
thus much respecting myself, to induce Tubero to excuse 
me when I say the same things of him. For I look in the 
fornm on his industry and desire of glory, either on account 
of the nearness of our relationship, or because I am de- 
lighted with his genius and with his earnestness, or because 
I think that the praises of a young man who is my relative 
redound somewhat to my own credit. But I ask tbis — ^Who 
is it who thinks that it was any crime in Ligarius to have 
been in Africa? Why, the very man who himself also 
wished to be in Africa, and who complains that he was pre- 
vented by Ligarius from going there, and who certainly waa 
in arms and foi^bt against Cssar. For, O Tubero, what 
was that drawn sword of yours doing in the battle oi 
Fharsalia? against whose side was that sword-point of yonn 
aimed? What was the feeling with which you took i^ 
arms? What was your Intention? Where were your eyes? 
your hands? your eagerness of mind? What were yoa 
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desirous of? What were yoa wishing for? lam preesiiig 
you too hard. The young man appears to be moved. I will 
return to myself. I also was ia arms in the same camp. 

But what other object had we, Tubero, except to be 
able to do what this man can do now? Shall, then, 
Cfflsar, the speech of those men spur you on to deeds of 
craelty, whose impunity is the great glory ol your clem* 
ency? And in this cause, in truth, O Tubero, I am some- 
what at a loss to discern your usual prudence, but much 
more so to see the sagacity of your father, since that man, 
eminent both for genius and erudition, did Dot perceive 
what sort of case this was. For if he had perceived it, he' 
would, I doubt not, have preferred that you should conduct 
it in any maoner in the world, rather than as you did. 

You are accusing one who confesses the facts which you 
allege against him. That is not enough. You are accusing 
one who has a case, as I say, better than your own, or, as 
you yourself allow, at least as good as yours. This is 
strange enough; but what I am about to say is a perfect 
miracle. That accusation of yours does not tend to the 
point of procuring the condemnatioQ of Quintus Ligarius, 
but of causing his death. And this is an object which no 
Boman citizen has ever pursued before you. That way of 
acting is quite foreign. It is the hatred of fickle Greeks 
or of savage barbarians that is usually excited to the pitch 
of thirsting for blood. For what else is your object? To 
prevent him from being at Bome ? To deprive him of his 
country? To hinder him from living with his excellent 
brothers, with this Titus Brocobns, whom you see in court, 
his uncle, or with Brocchus's son, his consin? To prevent 
luB appearing in his country? Is that it? Can he be more 
deprived of all these thioga than he is already? He is 
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prereated from approaching Italy; he is banished. Ton, 
therefore, do not wish to deprive him of hia ooontiy, of 
which he already is deprived, bat of his life. 

But even in the time of that dictator who panished with 
death every one whom he disliked, no one ever proceeded 
in that manner to accomplish such an end. He himself 
ordered men to be slain, withoat any one asking him; he 
even invited men to slay them by rewards; and that crnelty 
of his was avenged some years afterward by this selfsame 
man whom you now wish to become crael! 

"But I am not asking for his death," you will say. I 
think indeed that yon do not intend to do bo, Tubero. 
For I know you, I know your father, I know your birth 
and your name, and the pursuits of your race and family; 
your love of virtue, and civilization, and learning; your 
many admirable qualities — all are known to me. Therefore 
I know for a certAinty that you are not thirsting for blood, 
but you give no heed to the effect of your prosecution. 
For the transaction has this tendency, to make you seem 
not contented with that punishment under which Qaintus 
Ligarius ie at present suffering. What further punishment 
then is there but death? For if he be in exile, as he is, what 
more do you require? That he may never be pardoned? 
But this is much more bitter and much harsher. That 
which we begged for at his house with prayers and tears, 
throwing ourselves at his feet, trusting not so much to the 
strength of oar cause as to his htimanity, will yon now 
straggle to prevent our obtaining? Will yon interrupt oar 
weeping? and will yoa forbid us to speak, lying at bis feet, 
with the voice of supplianta? It, when we were doing this 
at his faoase, as we did, and as I hope we did not do in 
vain, yon bad all on a sadden barst in, and had b^an M 
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ery ont, "0 Caius Csesar, beware how you pardon, beware 
how you pity brothers entreatLiig you for the safety of their 
brother," would you not have renouuced all humanity by 
Bucb conduct? How much harder is this, for you to oppose 
in the forum what we begged of him in hia own house I and 
while numbers are in this distress, to take away from them 
the refuge which they might find in his clemency I 

I will speak plainly, Caius Osesar, what I feel. If in 
this splendid fortune of yours your lenity had not been 
as great as you of your own accord— of your own accord, I 
say (I know well what I am saying), make it, that victory 
of yours would have been pregnant with the bitterest grief 
to the state. For how many of tbe conquering party must 
have been found who would have wished you to be cruel, 
when some of even tbe conquered party are f ouad to wish 
itl how many who, wishing no one to be pardoned by you, 
would have thrown obstacles in the way of your clemency, 
when even those men whom you yourself have pardoned 
are unwilling tbat you should be merciful to others! 

But if we could prove to Osesar that Ligarius was actu- 
ally not in Africa at all, if we wished to save an unfortunate 
citizen by an honorable and merciful falsehood; still it 
would not be the act of a man, in a case of such danger 
and peril to a fellow citizen, to contradict and refute our 
falsehood; and if it were decent for any one to do so, it 
would certainly not be so for one who had himself been in 
the same case and condition. But, however, it is one thing 
to be unwilling tbat Ceesar should make a mistake, and 
another to be unwilling that he should be merciful. Then 
you would aay, "Beware, Csesar, of believing all this — 
LigariuB was in Africa. He did bear arms against you." 
But now what is it that you say? "Take eare you do not 
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pardon him." This is not (he langa^e of a man; bathe 
irho asee it to yoa, O Gaiofl CseBar, will find it an eaam 
matter to abjure his own hamanity than to strip yoa 

of youra. 

And the first banning, and the first proposition ot 
Tubero, I imagine, was this; that be intended to speak 
of the wickednees of Qaintas Ligarius. I make no doobt 
that you wondered how it was that no one made this state- 
ment respecting some one else, or how it was that he made 
it who had been ia the same condition himself, or what new 
crime it was which he was bringing forward. Do yon call 
that wickedneaB, Tabero? Why bo? For that cause has 
not as yet been attacked by that name. Some call it mis- 
take; some call it fear; those who give it a harder nama 
term it hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy; those who nse 
the hardest language style it rashness. But up to this time 
no one except you has ever called it wickedness. My own 
opinion is, if any one seeks for a proper and accurate name 
for our misfortune, that some disaster sent by destiny de- 
scended upon and occupied the improvident minds of men ; 
so that no one ought to wonder that human oonnsels were 
overruled by divine necessity. 

Let it be allowed to us to be miserable, although that we 
cannot be when this man is our conqueror. But I am not 
speaking of those who have perished. Gtrant that they were 
ambitious, that they were angry, that they were obstinate 
men; but still let Cnfeus Pompeius, for he ia dead, and trt 
many others with him, be free from the imputation of 
wickedness, of insanity, of parricide. When did any one 
hear such an expression from you, O Caius Oseaar? or what 
other object did your arms propose to themselves except 
the repelling insnlt from yourself? What was it that was 
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aooompliahed by ihat iuTUioibld army of yours, beymd 
the pieseTTation of its omi rights, and of yoar dignity? 
What? when yon were anxious tor peace, was it yoor ob- 
ject to be able to come to terms of agreement with the 
wicked, or with the Tirtnons part of the citizens? To me, 
of a truth, O Cffisar, your services toward me, immense as 
they are, woold certainly not appear so great, if I thought 
that I had been preserved by you while you considered me 
a wicked man. And how oould yon possibly have deserved 
well of the republic, if you had wished so many wicked men 
to remain with all their dignity unimpaired? Or^nally, 
O Cseaar, you considered that as a Becession, not as a dec- 
laration of war; yon considered it as a demonstration not 
of hostile hatred, bnt of civil dissension, in which both par- 
ties desired the safety of the republic, but some departed 
from measures calculated for the general welfare out of an 
error of jodgment, and some out of party spirit. The dig* 
nity of the leaders was nearly on a par; but that of those 
who followed them was perhaps not quite equal; the jus- 
tice of the cause, too, was at that time doubtful, because 
there was something on each side which deserved to be 
approved of; but now that is unquestionably entitled to 
be thought the better cause which even the gods assisted. 
Bnt now that your clemency is known, who is there who 
does not think well of that victory, in which no one has 
fallen except those who fell with arms In their hands? 

But to aay no more of the general question, let us come 
to our own individual case. Which do you think was easi- 
est, O Tubero, for Ligarius to depart from Africa, or for 
you to abstain from coming into Africa? "Could we so 
abstain," you will say, "after the senate had voted that we 
should do so?" If you ask me, I say, certainly not. Bat 
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aXill the same eenate bad appointed Ligarius lieutenant. 
And he obeyed them at a time when men were forced to 
obey the senate; bat yon obeyed at a time when no ono 
obeyed them who did not like it. Do I then find faolfc 
with you? By no means; — for a man of yoar family, d 
your name, of yoar race, of year hereditary principles, 
coald not act Qtherwise. But I do not grant that yon 
hare a right to reprove in others the very same conduct 
which you boast of in yourselves. 

Tubero's lot was drawn in pursuance of a resolution of 
the seaate when he himself was not present, when he was 
even hindered by sickness from being present. He had 
made up his mind to excuse himself. I know all this from 
the great intimacy which exists between Lucius Tubero and 
myself: we were brought up together, in our campaigns we 
were comrades, afterward we became connected by mar- 
rit^e, and throughout the whole of our lives, in short, we 
have been friends; it has been, moreover, a great bond be- 
tween us, that we have been devoted to the same studies. 
I know, therefore, that Tubero wished to remain at home; 
but there was a person who contrived matters in such a way, 
who put forth that most holy name of the republic so art- 
fully, that even had hia sentiments been different from what 
they were, he would not have been able to support the 
weight of his language. He submitted to the authority 
of a most distinguished man, or, I should rather say, he 
obeyed him. He went off at the same time with those men 
who were already embarked in the same cause, but he made 
his journey slower than they. Therefore, he arrived in 
' Africa when it was already occupied; and from this it is 
that the charge against Ligarius, or rather the enmity 
against him, has its rise. For if it be a crime in him to 
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have wished to binder yon, it is a no less serious one for 
^OQ to hare wished to obtain Africa, the citadel of all tte 
provinces, a land created for the purpose of vaging war 
against this city, than for somebody else to have preferred 
obtaining it himself — and that somebody was not Ligarios. 
Yams kept saying, that he had the command there; the 
faeces he certainly had. But however the case, as to that 
part of it, may be, what weight is there, O Tubero, in this 
complaint of yours? "We were admitted into the prov- 
ince." Well, suppose you had been admitted? was it 
your object to deliver it up to Osesar, or to hold it against 
Cffisar? 

See, O Geeear, what license, or rather what audacity, 
your liberality gives us. If Tubero replies that his father 
vould have given up to you that province to which the 
senate and the lot which he drew had sent him, I will not 
hesitate in severe language to reprove that design of his 
before yon yourself, to whose advantage it was that he 
should do so. For even if the action had been an accept- 
able one to you, it would not have been thought an honest 
one by you. But, however, all these topics I will pass 
over, not ao ■moh for fear of offending your most pa- 
tient ears, as oecanse that I do not wish that Tubero 
should appear to have been likely to do what he never 
thought of. 

You two came, then, into the province of Africa — ^the 
province of all others that was most hostile to the. views of 
this victorious party, in which there was a most powerful 
king, an enemy to this cause, and in which the IncUnationB 
of a laige and powerful body of Boman settlers were en- 
tirely adverse to it. I ask what you intended to do? 
Though I do not really doubt what you intended to do, 
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when I see what you have done. You were forbidden 
to set foot in your province, and forbidden, as yon state 
yourselvee, with the greatest insults. How did you bear 
that ? To whom did you carry your complaints of the in- 
sults which you had received? Why, to that man whose 
authority you had followed when you came to join his party 
in the war. If it had been in Ceesar'a cause that you were 
coining to the province, unquestionably, when excluded 
from the province, it was to him that you would have 
gone. But you came to Pompeius. What is the meaning, 
then, of this complaint which you now urge before Csesar, 
when you accuse that man by whom you complain that yon 
were prevented from waging war against Csesar? And as 
to this part of the business you may boast, for all I care, 
even though it will be falsely, that you would have given 
the province up to Ctesar, even if you had been forbidden 
hy Varus and by some others. But I will confess that the 
fault was all Ligarius's, who degrived you of an opportunity 
of acquiring so much glory. 

But observe, I pray you, O Gaius Csesar, the consistency 
of that most accomplished man, Lucius Tubero, which even 
though I thought as highly of it as I do, I still would not 
mention, if I were not aware that that is a virtue which you 
are in the habit of praising as much as any. Where, then, 
was there ever an example of such great consiatency in any 
man? Consistency, do I say? I do not know whether I 
might not more fitly call it patience. For how few men 
would have acted in such a manner as to return to that 
same party by which be. had been rejected in a time of civil 
dissension, and rejected even with cruelty I That is the act 
of a great mind, and of a man whom no contumely, no 
violence, and no danger can turn from a dde which he has 
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espoused, and from an opinion which he has adopted. 
Grant that in all other respects Tubero and Varus were 
on a par, as to honor, that is, and nobleness of birth, and 
reapectability, and genius — which, however, was by do 
meEins the case; at all events, Tubero bad this great 
advantage, that he had come to his own province with 
a legitimate command, in porsuanoe of a resolution of the 
senate. When he was prevented from entering it, he did 
not betake himself to Caesar, lest he should appear to be in 
a passion — he did not go home, lest he should be thought 
inactive — he did not go into any other district, lest he might 
seem to condemn that cause which he had espoused. He 
came into Macedonia to the camp of Gnaens Fompelus, to 
join that very party by whom be had been repulsed with 
every circumstance of insult. 

What? when that affair had had no effect on the mind of 
the man to whom you came, you behaved, after that, with 
a more languid zeal, I suppose, in his cause? You only 
stayed in some garrison ? But your affections were alien* 
ated from his cause ? Or were we all, as is the oase in a 
civil war, and not more with respect to you two, than with 
respect to others — were we all wholly occupied with a de- 
sire of victory? I, indeed, was at all times an advocate 
of peace, but that time I was too late. For it was the part 
of a madman to think of peace when he saw the hostile 
army in battle array. We all, every one of us, I say, were 
eager for victory; you most especially, as yonhad oome into 
a place where you must inevitably perish if your side were 
not victorious. Although, as the reenlt now turns out, I 
make no doubt that you consider your present safety pref- 
erable to what vonld have been the oonBequences of 
▼iotory. 
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I would not say these tilings, Tubero, if joa had any 
reason to repent of your consietency, or Csesar of his kind- 
ness. I ask now whether you are seeking to arenge your 
own injuries, or those of the republic ? If those of the re- 
public, what reply can you make with respect to your per- 
severance in the cause of that other party 7 If your own, 
take care that you are not making a great mistake in tbiak- 
ing that Ciesar will be angry with yonr enemies, after he has 
pardoned his own. 

Do I, then, appear to yon, O Oiesar, to be occupied in 
the cause of Ligarius? Bo I appear to be speaking of his 
conduct? In whatever I have said, I have endeavored to 
refer everything to the leading idea of your humanity, or 
clemency, or mercy, whichever may be its moat proper 
name. I hav^, indeed, O Caius Csssar, pleaded many 
causes with you, while your pursuit of honors detained 
• yon in the forum; but certainly I never pleaded in this 
way, "Pardon my client, O judges; he has erred, he has 
tripped, he did not think. ... If ever hereafter . . ." 
This is the sort of way in which one pleads with a parent, 
to judges one says, "He never did it, he never thought of 
it, the witnesses are false, the accusation is false." Say, 
O Ciesar, that you are sitting as judge on the conduct of 
Ligarius. Ask me in what garrisons he was. I make no 
reply. I do not even adduce these arguments, which, per- 
haps, might have weight even with a judge — "He went as 
a lieutenant before the war broke oat; he was left there in 
time of peace; he was overtaken by the war; in the war 
ftself he was not cruel; he was in disposition and zeal 
wholly yours." This is the way in which men are in the 
habit of pleading before a judge. But I am addressing a 
parent. "I have erred; I have acted raeUy; I repent; I 
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flee to your clemency; I beg pardon for my fanlt; I entreat 
you to pardon me." If no one has gained such indulgenoe 
from you, it is an arrogant address. But if many have, 
then do you give us assistance who have already given ua 
hope. Is it possible that Ligarius should have no reason 
for hope, when I am allowed to approach you even for 
the porpose of entreating mercy for another? Although 
the hope which we entertain in this cause does not rest 
upon this oration of mine, nor on the zeal of those who 
entreat you for Ligarius, intimate friends of your own. 

For I have seen and known what it was that you mainly 
considered when many men were exerting themselves for 
any one's safety; I have seen that the causes of those who 
were entreating you had more weight with you than the 
persons of the advocates, and that you considered, not how 
much the man who was entreating you was your friend, 
but how much he was the friend of him for whom he was 
exerting himself. Therefore, you grant your friends so 
many favors, that they who enjoy your liberality appear 
to me sometimes to be happier than you youi-self who give 
them so much. But, however, I see, as I said before, that 
the causes of those who entreat your mercy have more 
weight with you than the entreaties themselves; and that 
you are moat moved by those men whose grief, which they 
display in their petitions to you, is the most genuine. 

In preserving Quintus Ligarius you will do what will" 
be acceptable to numbers of your intimate friends; but, I 
entreat you, give weight to the consideration a which are 
accustomed to influence you, I can mention to you most 
brave men, Sabines, men most highly esteemed by you; 
and the whole of the Sabine district, the flower of Italy and 
the chief strength of the republic. You are well acquainted 
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with the men. Observe the sadness and grief of &U Aeae 
men. Yoa see yoarself the tears and moaraiDg attire oC 
Titus BrocchuB, who is here present, and I am in do donbt 
as to what joor opinion of him is; yon see the grief of his 
son. Why need I apeak of the brothers of Ligariua? Do 
not fancy, O Ceesar, that we are pleading for the life of one 
individoal only. Yoa must either retain all three of the 
Ligarii in the city, or banish them all three from the city. 
Any exile is more desirable for them than their own coun- 
try, their own house, and their own household gods will 
be, if this their brother is banished by himself. If they 
act as brothers should — if they behave with afiection and 
with genuine grief, then let their tears, their affection, 
and their relationship as brothers move you. Let that ex- 
pression of yours have weight now which gained the vio- 
tory; for we heard that you said that we thought all men 
our enemies but those who were with us; but that you 
considered all men as your friends who were not actually 
arrayed against you. Do you see, then, this most respeo- 
table band; do you see the whole house of the Brocchi hero 
present, and Lucius Marcius, and Cains Gsesetius, and 
Lucius Gorfidius, and all these Boman knights, who are 
present here in mourning garments— men who are not only 
well known to but highly esteemed by you? They all 
were with you then; and we were full of anger against 
them — we were attacking them; some even personally 
threatened them. Preserve, therefore, their friends to 
your friends ; so that, like everything else which has 
been said by you, this, too, may be found to be strictly 
true. 

Bat it you were able to look into the bearts of the 
Ligarii, so as to see the perfect aoauimity which subsists 
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between them, you wonld think that all the brothers were 
on your side. Can any one entertain a doubt that, if Quin- 
tus Ligarins had been able to be in Italy, he would aleo 
have adopted the Bame opinions as his brothers adopted? 
Who is there who is not acquainted with the harmony ex- 
isting between them, united and molten together, as I may 
say, by their nearness of age to one another? Who does 
not feel that anything in the world was more likely than 
that these brothers should adopt different opinions and 
embrace different parties? By inclination, therefore, they 
were all with you. Owing to the necessity of the times, 
one was separated from you; but he, even if he had done 
what be did deliberately, would still have been only like 
those men whom, nevertheless, you have shown yourself 
desirous to save. ■ 

However, grant that he went up of his own accord to 
the war, and that he departed, not only from you, but also 
from his brothers. These friendfi of your own entreat yoa 
to pardon him. I, indeed, at the time when I was present 
at, and mixed up in, all your aSairs, remember well what 
was the behavior of Titus Ligariua at that time, when he 
was city qusestor, with reference to you and your dignity. 
But it is of no importance for me to remember this. I hope 
that you, too, who are not in the habit of foi^ettii^ any- 
thing, except the injuries which have been done to you, 
since it is a part of your character, a part of your natural 
disposition, to do so, while you are thinking of the manner 
in which he conducted himself in the discharge of bis duty 
as qusestor, and while you remember, too, how some other 
quiestore behaved — I hope, I say, that you will also recol- 
lect this. 

This Tit\is LigariuB, then, who had at that time no other 
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object except to iodace yon to think him attached to yoB 
interestB, and a virtaoue man also (for be ooald never f<»e- 
Bee these present oircamstances), now aa a saf^liant be^ 
the safety of his brothm* fiom you. And whwi, ni^ed by 
the recollection oi hia devotion to you, yon have granted 
that safety tq these men, yon will by so doing have made 
a present of three most virtuoos and apright brothers, not 
only to themselves, nor to these men, nnmeroos and respec- 
table as they are, nor to ns who are their intimate frienda, 
but also to the republic. That, therefore, which in the case 
of that most noble and most iUaetnooB mao, Marcos Mar- 
oellas, yoQ lately did in the senate house, do now also in 
the forum with respect to these most virtuous brothers, who 
are so highly esteemed by all the crowd here present. Aa 
yoa granted him to the senate, bo grant this man to the 
people, whose affections yoa have always considered most 
important to yoa. And if that day was one moat glorioos 
to you, and at the same time most acceptable to the iioman 
people, do not, I entreat yon — do not hesitate to earn the 
praise of a glory like that as frequently as possible. 

For there is nothing so calculated to win the afiections 
of the people as kindness. 01 all yonr maay virtues, th^re 
is none more admirable, none more beloved than yonr 
mercy. For there is no action by which mea make a nearer 
approach to the gods, than by conferring safety on others. 
Fortune has no greater gifts for you than when it bestows 
on you the ability — nature has no better endowment for you 
than when it bestows on you the will, to save aa many 
people as possible. The cause of my client, perhaps re- 
quires a longer speech thaa this: a shorter one would cer- 
tainly be Buflicient for a man of your natural disposition. 
Wherefore as I think it more desirable for you to converse 
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as it frere, with yoareelf, tJiaa tor me. or any one else to be 
speaking to yon, I shall now make an end. This only will 
I remind you of, that if you do grant this protection to him 
who is -absent, you will be giving it also to all these men 
who are here present. 



THE FIRST ORATION AGAINST VERRES 
THE ABGUICKNT 
It was decided thftt Cicero should conduct the proBeoulioa apimsL Terras lor 
misconduct in 8icilj; accordinglj, a hundred and ten da/a were allowed 
him to prepare the evidaoce, with which object he went himeelf to Sicilj 
to examine witneBBes, and to colloct facta in support of his charges, taking 
witii him his couaiu Luciiia Cicero sa an assistant, aod in this journey, 
contrary to nil preoedent, he hore his own eipetises, reeolving \o put the 
island to no ohai^ on hia account. A.i Sjracuse the prtetor, HeleUus, 
endeavored 1o obstruct him in his inquiries, but the maimial.ralea received 
him with great respect, and, declariog to him that all that thej had pro- 
Tiously done in favor of Terres (for thej had erected a gilt statue of him, 
and bad sent a lesiimonial of hia good conduct and Iciud govemment of 
them to Borne) had Iraea eitorled from them by'intrigue and terror, they 
delivered into hia hands authentic accounla'of many injuries their dtj 
had received from Verres, and thej revoked by a formal decree the public 
praises whicli tbey had given him. Hessana, however, continued firm in 
its eo^agetnents to 7errea, and denied Cicero all the honors to which 
he was entitled. When he Bniahed hia iDvest^lions, apprehending that 
he might be waylaid by the contrivanca of Verres, he returned by sea U> 
Rome, where he fouod intrigues carrying on to protract the aflair as much 
aa possible, in order to delay the decision of it till tbe year following, when 
Horteusius and Uetellus were lo be the consuls, and the brother of Hetel- 
tua WHS to be prastor. b; whose united authority the proaecution might 
be stifled: and it was now so late in the year that there was not time to 
bring the trial lo an end, if the ordinary course of proceeding was adhered 
to. But Cicaro, determined to bring on the decision while Olabrio con- 
tinued prtetor, abandoned his idea of making a long speech, and of taking 
ap lime in dilating on and enforcing the different counts of the indictment, 
and resolved to do nothing more than produce bis witneaaes, and offer 
them to examination ; and thia novel method of conducting the case, 
together with the powerful evidence produced, which he could not invali- 
date, so confounded Eorten^us, that he could find nothing to say In his 
cUeut's defence, who in despair went of his own accord into banishmwit. 
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nMablMt ol aoerolBtUaantlMiiBUBhovtiMtttlaoitt o< abMr bmbmHt 
thai he does Chk, and Qiat he is driren to such a prooeedlng br the fal- 
trlgDM <d the opposite party. He therefore exhorts the Judges not to be 
intimldkted or cajoled bto a diahwieBt dadiian, and threatens the opiweHc 
part; with pimiahment for eodeaToriiig to oorrupt the Jndgeo. , The other 
orations Bgainet Tores were pabliBhed, bat not agokea. Ihia ain^ 
■peeoh sofflced. 

THAT which was above all things to be deaired, O 
jodges, and which above all things w&a calculated 
to have the greatest ioflaenoe toward allaying the 
UQpopalarity of your order, and patting an end to the dis- 
credit into which your jadioial deciBious have fallen, ap- 
pears to have been thrown in your way, and given to you 
not by any human coQtrivance, but almost by the inter- 
poeitiou ol the gode, at a most important crisis of the 
republic. For an opinion has now become established, 
pernicious to us, and pernicious to the republic, which has 
been the common talk of every one, not only at Rome, bat 
among foreign nations also — that in the courts of law as 
they exist at present, no wealthy man, however guilty he 
may be, oan possibly be convicted. Now at this time 
of peril to your order and to your tribunals, when men 
are ready to attempt by harangues, and by the proposal <rf 
new laws, to increase the existing unpopularity of the 
senate, Caius "Verres is brought to trial as a criminal, a 
man condemned in the opinion of every one by his life 
and actions, but acquitted by the enormousness of hifl 
wealth according to his own hope and boast. I, O judges, 
have undertaken this cause aa prosecutor with the greatest 
good wishes and expectation on the part of the Roman 
people, not in order to increase the unpopularity of the 
senate, but to relieve it from the discredit which I share 
with it. For I have brought before you a man, by acting 
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JQBtly in whoae case you have an opportunity of retrieving 
the loBt credit of your jadioial proceedings, of regaining 
your credit with the Bomaii people, and of giving Batisfac- 
tion to foreign nations; a man, the embezzler of the public 
funds, the petty tyrant of Asia and Pampbylia, the robber 
who deprived the city of its rights, the disgrace and rnin 
of the province of Sicily. And if you come to a decision 
about this man with severity and a due regard to yoiir 
oaths, that authority which ought to remain in you will 
cling to you still; but if that man's vast riches shall break 
down the sanctity and honesty of the courts of justice, at 
least I shall achieve this, that it shall be plain that it was 
rather honest judgment that was wanting to the republic, 
than a criminal to the judges, or an accuser to the criminal. 
I, indeed, that I may confess to you the truth about 
myself, O judges, though many snares were laid for me by 
Gaius Terr^, both by land and sea, which I partly avoided 
by my own vigilance, and partly warded ofi by the zeal and 
kindness of my friends, yet I never seemed to be incurring 
so much danger, and I never was in such a state of great 
apprehension, as I am now in this very court of law. Nor 
does the expectation wliich people have formed of my con- 
duct of this proseoutioa, nor this concourse of bo vast a 
multitude as is here assembled, influence me (thongh, in- 
deed, I am greatly agitated by these cireumstancea) so 
much as his nefarious plots which he is endeavoring to 
lay at one and the same time against me, against you, 
against Marcus Glabrio the pnetor, and against the allies, 
against foreign nations, against the senate, and even against 
the very name of senator; whose favorite saying it is that 
tbey have got to fear wbo have stolen only as much as is 
enough for themselves, but that he has stolen so much that 
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it may easily be plen^ for many; that nothing is bo holy 
that it cannot be corrnpted, or so strongly fortified that it 
cannot be stormed by money. But if he were aa secret in 
acting as he is audacious in attempting, perhaps in some 
particular he might some time or other have escaped our 
notice. But it happens very fortuoately that to hia incred- 
ible audacity there is joined a most unexampled iolly. For 
as he was unconcealed in committing his robberies of money, 
80 in his hope of corrapting the jadges he has made his in- 
tentiona and endeavors visible to every one. He says that 
once only in his life has he felt fear, at the time when he 
was first impeached as a criminal by me; because he was 
only lately arrived from his province, and was branded 
with unpopularity and infamy, not modem but ancient and 
of long standing; and, besides that, the time was nnlncky, 
being very ill-suited for corrupting the judges. Therefore, 
when I had demanded a very abort time to prosecute my in- 
quiries in Sicily, he found a man to ask for two days less to 
make investigations in Achaia; not with any real intention 
of doing the same with his diligence and industry that I 
have accomplished by my labor, and daily and nightly in- 
vestigations. For the Achcean inquisitor never even ar- 
rived at Brundusium, I in fifty days so travelled over the 
whole of Sicily that I examined into the records and injuries 
of all the tribes and of all private individuals, so that it was 
easily visible to every one that he had been seeking out a 
man not really for the purpose of bringing the defendant 
whom he accused to trial, but merely to occupy the time 
which ought to belong to me. 

Kow that most audacious and most senseless man thinks 
this. He is aware that I am come into court so thoroughly 
prepared and armed that I shall fix all bis thefts and crimes 
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not only in your eare, but in the very eyea of all men. He 
Beea that many senators are witnesses of his aadacity; he 
sees that many Boman knights are so too, and many oiti- 
zens, and many of the allies besides to whom he has done 
unmistakable injuries. He sees also that very numerous 
and very important deputations have come here at the same 
time from most friendly cities, armed with the public au- 
thority and evidence collected by their states. And though 
this is the case, still he thinks so ill of all virtuous men, to 
such an extent does he believe the decisions of the senators 
to be corrupt and profligate, that he makes a custom of 
openly boasting that it was not without reason that he wag 
greedy of money, since he now Suds tbat there is such 
protection in money, and that he has bougbt (what was 
the hardest tbing of all) the very time of hie trial, in order 
to be able to buy everything else more easily; so that, as 
he eoold not by any possibility shirk the force of the accu- 
sations altogether, he migbt avoid the most violent gusts of 
the storm. But if be had placed any bope at all, not only 
in his cause, but in any honorable defence, or in the elo- 
quence or in the influence of any one, he would not be so 
eager in collecting and catching at all these things; he 
would not scorn and despise the senatorial body to such a 
d^ree, as to procure a man to be selected out of the senate 
at his will to be made a criminal of, who should plead his 
cause before him, while he in the meantime was preparing 
whatever he had need of. And what the circumstancee are 
on which he founds his hopes, and what hopes be builds on 
them, and what he is flxing his mind on, I see clearly. But 
how he can have the confidence to think that he can effect 
anything with the present prsator, and tbe present bench of 
judges, I cannot conceive. Tbis one thing I know, whioh 
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the Komaa people peroeired, too, when he rejocted the 
judges, that his hopes were oE that natare that he placed 
all his expeQtatioDB of safety in hia moaey; and that if this 
protection were taken from him he thought nothing would 
be any help to him. 

In trath, what genius is there so powerful, what faculty 
of speaking, what eloquence so mighty, as to be in any 
particular able to defend the life of that man, convicted as 
it is of so many vices and crimes, and long since condemned 
by the incliiiatioQS and private sentiments of every one. 
And, to say nothing of the stains and disgraces of his 
youth, what other remarkable event is there in his quees- 
torship, that first step to honor, except that Cnseus Carbo 
was robbed by his quaestor of the public money? that 
the consul was plundered and betrayed? his army de- 
serted ? his province abandooed ? the holy nature and 
obligations imposed on him by lot violated ? — whose liea- 
tenancy was the raiu of all Asia and Pamphylia, in which 
provinces he plundered many houses, very many cities, all 
the shrines and temples; when he renewed and repeated 
against Cnsens Dolabella his ancient wicked tricks when 
he had been qusestor, and did not only in his danger 
desert, bat even attack and betray the man to whom he 
had been lieutenant, and proqusestor, and whom he had 
brought into odium by his crimes; — whose city prffitorship 
was the destruction of the sacred temples and the public 
works, and, as to his legal decisions, was the adjudging 
and awarding of property contrary to all established rules 
and precedents. But now he has established great and 
numerous monuments and proofs of all his vices in the 
province of Sicily, which he for three years so harassed 
and ruined that it can by no possibility be restored to its 
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former conditiOD, and appears scarcely able to be at all re- 
covered after a long series of years, and a long BacGessioa 
of virtaoos pnetors. While this man was prsetor the Sicil- 
ians enjoyed neither their own laws, nor the decrees of oar 
senate, nor the common rights of every nation. Every one 
in Sicily has only so much left as either escaped the notice 
or was disregarded by the satiety of that most ayaricioos 
and licentious man. 

No legal decision for three years was given on any other 
ground but hie will; no property was so secure to any maa^ 
even if it had descended to him from his father and grand- 
father, bat he was deprived of it at his command; enormous 
sums of money were exacted from the property of the culti- 
vators of the soil by a new and nefarious system. The most 
faithful of the allies were classed in the number of enemies. 
Boman citizens were tortured and put to death like slaves; 
the greatest criminals were acquitted in tbe coarts of justice 
through bribery ; the most upright and honorable men, being 
prosecuted while absent, were condemned and banished with- 
out belDg heard in their own defence; the most fortified har- 
bors, the greatest and strongest cities, were laid open to pi- 
rates and robbers; the sailors and soldiers of the Sicilians, 
our own allies and friends, died of hunger; the best built 
fleets on the most important stations were lost and de- 
stroyed, to the great disgrace of the Boman people. This 
same man while prietor plundered and stripped those most 
ancient monuments, some erected by wealthy monarchs and 
intended by them as ornaments for their cities; some, too, 
the work of our own generals, which they either gave or re- 
stored as conquerors to the different states in Sicily. And 
he did this not only in the case of public statues and orna- 
ments, but he also plundered all tbe temples consecrated 



in the deepest religious feelings of the people. He did oot 
leave, in short, one god to the Sicilians which appeared to 
him to be made in a tolerably workmanlike manaer, and 
with any of the skill of the ancients. I am prevented by 
actual shame from speaking of his nefarious licentioosQess 
as shown in rapes and other such enormitieB; and I am un- 
willing also to increase the distress of those men who have 
been nnable to preserve their children and their wives 
unpolluted by his wanton Inat. Bat, you will say, these 
Jhings were done by him in such a manner as not to bo 
notorious to all men. I think there is no man who has 
heard his name who cannot also relate wicked actions of 
his; so that I ought rather to be afraid of being thought 
to omit many of his crimes than to invent any charges 
against him. And, indeed, I do not think that this mul- 
titude which has collected to listen to me wishes so much 
to learn of me what the facts of the case are, as to go 
over it with me, refreshing its recollection of what it 
knows already. 

And as this is the case, that senseless and profligate 
man attempts to combat me in another manner. He does 
not seek to oppose the eloquence of any one else to me; 
he does not rely on the popularity, or influence, or author- 
ity of any one. He pretends that he trusts to these things; 
but I see what he is really aiming at (and, indeed, he is not 
acting with any concealment). He seta before me empty 
titles of nobility, that is to say, the names of arrogant men, 
who do not hinder me so much by being noble as assist me 
by beiug notorious — he pretends to rely on their protection; 
when he has in reality been contriving something else this 
long time. What hope he now has, and what he is en- 
deavoring to do, I will now briefly explain to you, O 
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judges. But, first of all, remark, I beg jou, how the mat- 
ter has been arranged by bim from the beginning. When 
be first returned from the province he endeavored to get 
rid of this prosecution by corrupting the judges at a great 
expense; and this object he continued to keep in view till 
the coQclasioD of the appointment of the judges. After the 
judges were appointed, because in drawing lots for them 
the fortune of the Roman people bad defeated his hopes, 
and in the rejecting some my diligence bad defeated his 
impudence, the whole attempt at bribery was abandoned. 
The affair was going on admirably; lists of your names 
and of the whole tribunal were in every one's bands. It 
did not seem possible to mark the votes of these men with 
any distinguishing mark or color or spot of dirt; and that 
fellow, from having been brisk and in high spirits, became 
on a sudden so downcast and humbled that he seemed to be 
condemned not only by the Soman people but even by him- 
self. But lot all of a sudden, within these few days, since 
the consular comitia have taken place, he has gone back to 
his original plan with more money, and the same plots are 
now laid against your reputation and against the fortunes of 
every one, by the instramentality of the same people; which 
fact at first, judges, was pointed out to me by a very slight 
hint and indication; but afterward, when my suspicions were 
once aroused, I arrived at the knowledge of all the most 
secret coansels of that party without any mistake. 

For as Hortensius the consul elect was being attended 
home again from the Campus by a great concourse and 
multitude of people, Gaius Curio fell in with that multi- 
tude by chance— a man whom I wish to name by way of 
honor rather than of disparagement. I will tell you what, 
if he had been unwilling to have it mentioned, he would 
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not have epoken of ia so large an aBsemblj so openly aod 
ODdisgaiaedly; which, however, shall be mentioned bj me 
deliberately and eaotioofily, that it may be seen that I p-ij 
due regard to our friendship and to his dignity. He sees 
Yerres in the crowd by the arch of Fabius; he speaks to 
the man, and with a load voice congratalates him on his 
victory. He does not say a word to Horteusina himself, 
who had been made cousol, or to his friends and relations 
who were present attending on him; bnt he stopa to e^>eak 
to this man, embraces him, and bids him cast off all anx- 
iety, "I give you notice," said he, "that you have been 
acquitted by this day's comitia." And as many most hon- 
orable men heard this, it is immediately reported to me; 
indeed, every one who saw me mentioned it to me the first 
thing. To some it appeared scandalous, to others ridicu- 
lous; ridiculous to those who thought that this cause de- 
pended on the credibility of the witnesses, on the impor- 
tance of the chaises, and on the power of the judges, and 
not on the consular comitia; scandalous to those who looked 
deeper, and who thought that this congratulation had refer- 
ence to the corruption of the judge. In truth, they argued 
in this manner — the most honorable men spoke to one an- 
other and to me in this manner — that there were now mani- 
festly and undeniably no courts of justice at all. The very 
criminal who the day before thought that he was already 
condemned, is acquitted now that his defender has been 
made consul. What are we to think then 7 Will it avail 
nothing that all Sicily, all the Sicilians, that all the mer- 
chants who have business in that country, that all public 
and private documents are now at Rome ? Nothing, if the 
consul elect wills it otherwise. What! will not the judges 
be influenced by the accusation, by the evidence, by the 
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nniyersal opioioD of the Boman people ? No. Everything 
will be governed by the power and authority of one man. 
I will epeak the truth, O judges. This thing agitated 
me greatly ; for every good man was speaking in this way 
— "That fellow will be taken out of your hands; bat we 
shall not preserve our judicial authority mucb longer; for 
who, when Terres is acquitted, will be able to make any 
objection to transferring it from us?" It was a grievous 
thing to every one, and the sudden elation of that profligate 
man did not weigh with them as much as that fresh con- 
gratalation of a very honorable one. I wished to dissemble 
my own vexation at it; I wished to conceal my own grief 
of mind under a cheerful countenance, and to bury it in 
silence. Bat lol on the very days when the prsetors elected 
were dividing their duties by lot, and when it fell to the 
share of Marcus Metellus to hold trials concerning extor- 
tion, information is given me that that fellow was receiv- 
ing such congratulations that he also sent men home to . 
announce it to his wife. And this too in truth displeased 
me; and yet I was not quite aware what I had so much to 
fear from this allotment of the preetor's duties. But I as- 
certained this one thing from trustworthy men from whom 
I received all my intelligence: that many chests full of 
Sicilian money had been sent by some senator to a Roman 
knight, and that of these about ten chests had been left at 
that senator's house, with the statement that they were left 
to be used in the comitia when I expected to be elected 
sedile, and that men to distribute this money among all the 
tribes had been summoned to attend him by night. Of 
whom one, who thought himself under the greatest obliga- 
tions to me, came to me that same night; reports to me 
the speech which that fellow had addressed to them; that 
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he had reminded them how liberally he had treated them 
formerly when he waa candidate for the prsetorship, and at 
(he last consular and pnetoriaD comitia ; and in the second 
place that he had promised them immediately whatev^ 
money they required, if they could procnre my rejection 
from the sedileship. That on this some of them aaid that 
they did not dare attempt it; that others answered that they 
did not think it could be managed; but that one bold friend 
was found, a man of the same family as himself, QuintOB 
Torres, of the Bomilian tribe, of the most perfect school of 
bribers, the pupil and friend of Verres's father, who prom- 
ised that, if five hundred thousand sesterces were provided, 
be would manage it; and that there were some others who 
said that they would co-operate with him. And as this 
was the case, he warned me beforehand with a friendly 
disposition, to take great care. 

I was disquieted about many most important matters 
at one and the same moment, and with very little time to 
deliberate. The comitia were at band; and at them. I wae 
to be opposed at immense expenditure of money. This 
trial was at hand; the Sicilian treasurers menaced that 
matter also. 1 was afraid, from apprehension about the 
comitia, to conduct the matters relating to the trial with 
freedom; and because of the trial, I was unable to attend 
with all my heart to my canvass. Threatening the agents 
of bribery was out of the question, because I saw that they 
were aware that I was hampered and fettered by this triaL 
And at this same moment I hear that notice has been given 
to the Sicilians by Hortensius to come to speak to him at 
his house; that the Sicilians behaved in-that matter with 
a proper sense of their own liberty, and, when they under- 
stood on what account they were sent for, they would not 
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go. In the meaotime my comitia began to be held; of 
vhich that fellow thought himself the master, as be bad 
been of all the other comitia tbia year. He began to run 
about, that inSuential man, with his son, a youth of engag- 
ing and popular manners, among the tribes. The son began 
to address and to call on all the friends of his father, that is 
to say, all his agents for bribery; and when this was noticed 
and perceived, the Soman people took care with the most 
earnest goodwill that I should not be deprived of my honor 
through the money of that man, whose riches had not been 
able to make me violate my good faith. After that I was 
released from that great anxiety about my canvass, I began, 
with a mind much more unoccupied and much more at ease, 
to think of nothing and to do nothing except what related 
to this trial. I find, O judges, these plans formed and be- 
gun to be put in execution by them, to protract the matter, 
whatever steps it might be necessary to take in order to 
do so, so that the cause might be pleaded before Afarcua 
MetelluB as preetor. That by doing so they would have 
these advantages; first, that Marcus Metellus was most 
friendly to them; secondly, that not only would Hortensins 
be consul, but Quintus Metellus also: and listen while I 
show you how great a friend be is to them. For he gave 
him a token of his goodwill of such a sort that he seemed 
to be giving it as a return for the suffrages of the tribes 
which he had secured to him. Did you think that I would 
Bay nothing of such serioos matters as these? and that, at 
a crisis of such danger to the republic aud my own charac- 
ter, I would consult anything rather than my duty and my 
dignity? The other consul elect sent for the Sicilians; 
some came, becaase Lucius Metellus was prastor in Sicily. 
To them be speaks in this manner: that be is the consul; 
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that one of his brothers has Sicily for his |>rovinoe; tiiat the 
other is to be judge in all prosecataoos for extortion; and 
that care had been taken in many ways that there should 
be no possibility of Verrea being injured. 

I ask yon, Metellus, what is oorraptiI^; the coarse of 
justice, if this is not — to seek to frighten witnesses, and 
especially Sicilians, timid and oppressed men, not only by 
yoor own private influence, bat by their fear of the consul, 
and by the power of two preetors? What would yea do fcur 
an innocent man or for a relation, when for the sake of a 
most guilty man, entirely unconnected with yoa, you depart 
from your daty and yoar dignity, and allow what he is 
constantly sayii^ to appear true to any one who is not 
acqaainted with yoa? For they said that Yerres said, that 
you had not been made consul by destiny, as the rest of 
your family had been, but by his aaaiatance. Two consuls, 
therefore, and the judge are to be such because of his will. 
We shall not only, says he, avoid having a man too scrupu- 
loos in investigating, too Bubservient to the opinion of the 
people, Marcus Glabrio, but we shall have this advantage 
also:— Marcus CesBonius is the judge, the colleague of our 
accuser, a man of tried and proved experience in the deoi* 
sion of actions. It will never do for us to have such a man 
as that on the bench, which we are endeavoring to corrupt 
by some means or other; for before, when he was one of 
the judges on the tribunal of which tTunius was president, 
he was not only very indignant at that shameful transaction, 
bat he even betrayed and denounced it. After the first of 
January we shall not have this man for our judge — ^we shall 
not have Quintus Manlius and Quintus Comificius, two most 
severe and upright judges, for judges, because they wUl then 
be tribuneB of the people. Fubltus Sulpicius, a solemn aitd 
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upright jndge, mnst enter on his magistracy on the fifth of 
November. Marcus CrepereiuB, of that renownecl eques- 
trian family and of that incorraptible character; Lucius 
Cassias, of a family renowned for its severity in all things, 
and especially as judges; Cnteus TremeUius, a man (A the 
greatest scrupulousness and diligence; — these three men ot 
ancient strictness of principle are all military tribunes elect. 
After the first of January they will not be able to act as 
judges. And besides this, we elect by lot a successor in 
the room of Marcus Metellus, since he is to preside ovet 
this 7ery trial. And so after the first of January, the prte> 
tor, and almost the whole bench of judges being changed, 
we shall elude the terrible threats of the prosecutor, and the 
great expectations entertained of this trial, and manage it 
according to our own will and pleasure. To-day is the fifth 
of August. Ton b^an to assemble at the ninth hour. This 
day they do not even count. There are ten days between 
thu and the votive games which Cnssua Pompey is going 
to celebrate. These games will take up fifteen days; then 
immediately the Roman games will follow. And eo, when 
nearly forty days have intervened, then at length they think 
they sh&ll have to answer wbat has been said by ns; and 
th^ think that, what with speeches, and what with ex- 
cuses, they will easily be able to protract the cause till the 
period of the games of Victory. With these the plebeian 
games are connected, after which there will be either no 
day at all, or very few for pleading in. And so, when the 
aocosation has got stale and cold, the matter will come all 
fresh before Marcus Metellus as pnetor. And if I had 
distmsted his good faith, I should not have retained him 
•■ a jndge; bat now I have sneh an opinion oi him, that 
I wcrald rather this matter was brought to a close while 
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he is judge than while he ia prsator; and 1 would rather 
iatrust to him his own tablet while he is on his oath than 
the tablets of others when he is restrained by no such 
obligation. 

Now, O judges, I consult you as to what you think I 
ought to do. For you will, in truth, without speaking, 
give me that advice which I understand that I must in- 
evitably adopt. IE I occupy the time which I legitimately 
might in speaking, I shall reap the fruit of my labor, in- 
dustry, and diligence; and by this prosecution I shall make 
it manifest that no one in the memory of man appears ever 
to have come before a court of justice better prepared, more 
vigilant, or with his cause better got up. But while 1 am 
getting this credit for my industry, there is great danger 
lest the criminal may escape. What, then, is there which 
can be done? I think it is neither obscure nor hidden. I 
will reserve for another time that fruit of praise which may 
be derived from a long uninterrupted speech. At present 
I must support this- accusation by documentary evidence, 
by witnesses, by letters of private individuals and of public 
bodies, and by various other kinds of proof. The whole of 
this contest is between you and me, O Hortensiua. I will 
speak openly. If I thought that you were contending with 
me in the matter of speaking, and of getting rid of the 
o,harges I bring against your client in this cause, I, too, 
would devote much pains to making an elaborate accusa- 
tion, and to dilating on my charges. Now, since you have 
determined to contend against me with artifice, not so much 
in obedience to the promptings of your own nature as from 
consulting his occasions and his cause, it ia necessary for me 
to oppose conduct of that sort with prudence. Tour plan is 
to begin to answer me after two sets of games have been eel- 
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ebmted; mine is to have the adjournment over before the 
first games. And the result will be that that plan of yours 
will be thought craftj, but this determination of mine 
necessary. 

But as for what I had begun to say — namely, that the 
contest is between you and me, this is it — I, when I had 
undertaken this cause at the request of the Sicilians, and 
had thougkt it a very honorable and glorious thing for me 
that they were .willing to make experiment of my integri^ 
and diligence, who already knew by experience my inno- 
cence and temperance: then, when I had undertaken this 
business, I proposed to myself some greater action also by 
which the Roman people should be able to see my good- 
will toward the republic. For that seemed to me to be by 
no means worthy of my industry and efforts, for that man 
to be brought to trial by me who had been already con- 
demned by the judgment of all men, unless that intoler- 
able influence of yours, and that grasping nature which 
you have displayed for some years in many trials, was in- 
terposed also in the case of that desperate man. But now, 
since all this dominion and sovereignty of yours over the 
courts of justice delights you so much, and since there are. 
some men who are neither ashamed of their licentiousness 
and their infamy, nor weary of it, and who, as if on pur- 
pose, seem to wish to encounter hatred and unpopularity 
from the Boman people, I profess that I have undertaken 
this — a great burden, perhaps, and one dangerous to my- 
self, but still worthy of my applying myself to it with all 
the vigor of my age, and all diligence. And since the 
whole order of the senate is weighed down by the dis- 
credit brought on it by the wickedn^e and audacity of a 
few, and is overwhelmed by the infamy of the tribunals, t 
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profess myself an enemy to this race of men, an accuser 
wortlij of their hatred, a persevering, a bitter adversary. 
I arrogate this to myself, I claim this for myself, and I 
will carry out this enmity in my magistracy, and from that 
post in which the Roman people has willed that from the 
next first of January I shall act in concert with it in mat- 
ters concerning the republic, and concerning wicked men. 
I promise the Soman people that this shall be the most 
honorable and the fairest employment of my sedileship. I 
warn, I forewarn, I give notice beforehand to those men 
who are wont either to put money down, to undertake for 
others, to receive money, or to promise money, or to act aa 
agents in bribery, or as go-betweens in corrupting the seat 
of judgment, and who have promised their influence or their 
impudence in aid of such a business, in this trial to keep 
their hands and inclinations from this nefarious wickedness. 
Hortenaiua will then be consul with the chief command 
and authority, but I shall be sediie — that is, I shall be a 
little more than a private individual; and yet this busi- 
ness, which I promise that I am going to advocate, is of 
such a nature, so pleasing and agreeable to the Soman 
people, that the consul himself will appear in this cause, 
if that be possible, even less than a private individual in 
comparison of me. All those things shall not only be 
mentioned, but even, when certain matters have been ex- 
plained, shall be fully discussed, which for the last tea 
years, ever since the office of the judge has been trans- 
ferred to the senate, has been nefariooaly and wickedly 
done in the decision of judicial matters. The Soman 
people shall know from me why it is that when the 
equestrian body supplied the judges for nearly fifty years 
together, not even the slightest suspicion ever arose of 
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bribes having been accepted for tbe purpose of influ- 
encing a decision; why it is, I eay, when the judicial 
authority was transferred to the seuatorial body, and the 
power of the Bonian people over every one of ua was token 
away, Quintus Calidius, when he was condemned, said that 
a man of pnetorian rank could not honestly be condemned 
at a less price than three hundred thousand sesterces; why 
it is that when Fublius Septimius, a senator, was condemned 
for extortion, when Quintus Hortensius was prtetor, damages 
were assessed against him, including money which he had 
received as judge to decide causes which came before himj 
why it is that in the case of Caius Herennins, and in that 
of Caius PopilliuB, senators, both of whom were convicted 
of peculation — why it is that in the case of Marcus Atilins, 
who was convicted of treason (this was made plain) that they 
had all received money for the purpose of influencing their 
judicial decisions; why it is that senators have been foand 
who, when Caius Verree, as prsetor of the city, gave out the 
lots, voted against the criminal whom they were condemning 
without having inquired into his case; why it is that a sena- 
tor was found who, when he was judge, took money in one 
and the same trial both from the defendant to distribute 
amoi^; the judges, and from the accuser to condemn the 
defendant. But how shall I adequately complain of that 
Btain, that d^grace, that calamity of the whole senatorial 
order — that this thing actually happened in the city while 
the senatorial order furnished the judges, that the votes of 
men on their oaths were marked by colored tablets? I 
pledge myself that I will urge all these things with diligence 
and with striotnese. 

And what do you suppose will be my thooghts if I find 
in this ver^ trial any violation of the laws committed in any 
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aimilar manner ? especially when I can prove by many wit- 
nesses that Cains Yeires often said in Sicily, in the heariag 
of many persons, "that he had a powerful friend in confi- 
dence in whom he was plundering the proTinee; and that 
he was not seeking money for himself alone, but that he 
had so distribnted the three years of bis Sicilian prsetor- 
ship that he should say be did exceedingly well if he ap- 
propriated the gains of one year to the augmentation of bis 
own property, those of the second year to his patrons and 
defenders, and reserved the whole of the third year, the 
most productive and gainful of all, for the judges." From 
which it came into my mind to say that which, when I had 
said lately before Marcus G-labrio at the time of strikiug the 
list of judges, I perceived the Soman people greatly moved 
by ; that I thought that foreign nations would send ambas- 
sadors to the Roman people to procure the abrogation of the 
law, and of all trials, about extortion; for, if there were no 
trials, they think that each man would only plunder them 
of as much as he would think sufficient for himself and his 
children ; but now, because there are trials of that sort, every 
one carries oS as much as it will take to satisfy himself, his 
patrons, his advocates, the prsetor, and the judges; and that 
this is an euormons sum; that they maybe able to satisfy 
the cupidity of one most avaricious man, bat are quite un- 
able to incur the expense of his most guilty victory over the 
laws, O trials worthy of being recorded I O splendid repu- 
tation of our order! when the allies of the Roman people are 
unwilling that trials for extortion should take place, which 
were instituted by our ancestors for the sake of the allies. 
Would that man ever have had a favorable hope of hia 
own safety, if he had not conceived in his mind a bad 
opinion of you? on which account he ought, if possible. 
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to be still more hated by you than he is by the Boman 
people, because he considere jou like himself in «Tahce 
and wickedness and perjury. 

And I beg yon, in the name of the immortal gods, O 
jadges, think of and guard against this; I warn you, I 
give Dotioe to you, of what I am well assured, that this 
most seasonable opportnnity has been given to you by the 
favor of the gods, for the purpose of delivering your whole 
order from hatred, from unpopularity, from infamy, and 
from disgrace. There is no severity believed to exist in 
the tribunals, nor any scruples with regard to religion; in 
short, there are not believed to be any tribunals at all. 
Therefore, we are despised and scorned by the Boman 
people; we are branded with a heavy and now a long 
standing infamy. Nor, in fact, is there any other reason 
(or which the Koman people has with so much eamestnesa 
sought the restoration of the tribunitian power: bat when 
it was demanding that in words it seemed to be asking for 
that, but in reality it was asking for tribunals which it 
oould trust? And this did not escape the notice of Quin- 
tus Catalas, a most sagacious and honorable man, who, 
when CnsBus Pompeius, a most gallant and illustrious 
man, made a motion about the trlbunitian power, and 
when he was asked his opinion, began his speech in this 
manner, speaking with the greatest authority, "that the 
conscript fathers presided over the courts of justice badly 
and wickedly ; but if in deciding judicial trials they had 
been willing to satisfy the expectations of the Boman 
people, men would not so greatly regret the tribunitian 
power." Lastly, when Cnsaus Pompeius himself, when 
£rst he delivered an address to the people as consul elect, 
mentioned (what seemed above all things to be watched for) 
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that he would restore the power of the tribanes, a great ahout 
was raised at his words, and a gratefol mormar pervaded Lhe 
asaembly. And when he had said also ia the same ossein- 
biy "that the provinces were depopulated and tTranaized 
over, that the courts of jastice were become base and 
wicked, and that he desired to provide for and to remedy 
that evil," the Boman people then sonified their good- 
will not with a shout, but with a nniversal uproar. 

But now men are on the watch towers; thej observe how 
every one of yoa behaves himself in respecting religion and 
in preserving the laws. They see that ever since the pass* 
ing of the law for restoring the power of the tribones, only 
one senator, and he too a very insignificant one, has been 
condemned. And though they do not blame this, yet they 
have nothing which they can very much commend. For 
there is no credit in being upright iu a case where there 
is no one who is either able or who endeavors to corrupt 
one. This is a trial in which you will be deciding about 
the defendant, the Roman people about you; — by the ex- 
ample of what happens to this man it will be determined 
whether, when senators are the judges, a very guilty and 
a very rich man can be condemned. Moreover, he is a 
criminal of such a sort that there is absolutely nothing 
whatever in him except the greatest crimes, and excessive 
riches; bo that if he be acquitted, no other opinion can be 
formed of the matter except that which is the most dis- 
creditable possible. Such nameroua and enormous vices 
as his will not be considered to have been cancelled by 
influence, by family connection, by some things which 
may have been done well, or even by the minor vices 
of flattery and subservience; in short, I will conduct the 
cause in this manner; I will bring forward things of such 
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8 sort, SO well known, so proved by evidence, so important, 
and so undeniable, tbat no one shall venture to use his in- 
fluence to obtain from yon the acquittal of that man; for 
I have a sure path and method by which I can investigate 
and become acquainted with aU their endeavors. The mat- 
ter will be BO managed by me that not only the ears but 
even the eyes of the Koman people shall seem to be present 
at all their counsels. Ton have in your power to remove 
and to eradicate the disgrace and infamy which has now 
for many years attached to your order. It is evident to 
all men, that since these tribunals have been established 
which we now have, there has never been a bench of 
judges of the same splendor and dignity as this. If any- 
thing is done wrongly in this case, all men will think not 
that other more capable judges should be appointed of the 
same order of men, which is not possible; but that another 
order must be sought for, from whioh to select the judges 
for the future. 

On which account, in the first place, I beg this of the 
immortal gods, which I seem to myself to have hopes of 
too, that in this trial no one may be found to be wicked 
except him who has long since been found to be such; 
secondly, if there are many wicked men, I promise this to 
you, O judges, I promise this to the Boman people, that 
my life shall fail rather than my vigor and perseverance 
in prosecuting their iniquity. Bat that iniquity, which, if 
it should be committed, I promise to prosecute severely, 
with however much trouble and danger to myself, and 
whatever enmities 1 may bring on myself by so doing, 
you, O Marcus Q-labrio, can guard against ever taking 
place by your wisdom, and authority, and diligence. 
Do you undertake the cause of the tribunals. Do you 
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iiDdertake the oanBe of impartiali^, of int^pitj, of good 
faitb and of religion. Do yoa undertake the cauae of 
tbe Benste; that, being proved worthy by its conduct 
in tbiB trial, it may come into favcM? and popularity 
with tbe Roman people. Think who you are, and in 
what a situation you are placed; what you ought to give 
to the Roman people, what you ot^ht to repay to yaar 
ancestors. Let the recollection of the Acilian law passed 
by your father occor to your mind, owing to whioh law 
the Roman people has had this advantage of most ad- 
mirable decisioDS and very strict judges in cases of ezt<v- 
tion. High authorities snrround you which will not suffer 
you to forget your family credit; which will remind you 
day and night that your father was a most brave man, yoor 
graodfather a most wise oae, and your father-in-law a most 
worthy man. "Wherefore, if you have inherited the vigOT 
and energy of yonr father Olabrio in resiating audacious 
meQ; if you have inherited the prudence of your grand- 
father Sctevola in foreseeing intrigues which are prepared 
against your fame and that of your fellow-judgea; if you 
have any share of the constancy of your father-in-law 
Soaurus, so that no one can move you from your genuine 
and deliberate opinion, the Roman people will understand 
that with an upright and honorable praetor, and a carefully 
selected bench of judges, abundance of wealth has more 
infiuence in bringing a criminal into suspicion, than in 
contributing to hie safety. 

I am resolved not to permit the prstor or the judges 
to be changed in this cause. I will not permit the matter 
to be delayed till the lictors of the consals can go and 
sammon the Sicilians, whom the servants of the consala 
elect did not influence before, when by an uupreoedentod 
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oourse of prooeeding they sent for them all; I will not per- 
mit those miserable men, formerly the ttllies and frienda 
of the Roman people, now their slaves and sapplisnts, to 
lose not only their rights and fortones by their tyranny, 
bnt to be deprived of even the power of bewailing their 
condition; I will not, I say, when the cause has been 
summed up by me, permit them, after a delay of forty 
days baa intervened, then at last to reply to me when my 
accusation has already fallen into oblivion through lapse of 
time; I will not permit the decision to be given when this 
crowd collected from all Italy has departed from Home, 
which has assembled from all quarters at the same time 
on account of the comitia, of the games, and of the census. 
The reward of the credit gained by your decision, or the 
danger arising from the unpopularity which will accrue to 
you if you decide unjustly, 1 think ought to belong to you; 
the labor and anxiety to me; the knowledge of what is done 
and the recollection of what has been said by every ooe, to 
all. I will adopt this course, not an unprecedentei^ one, but 
one that has been adopted before, by those who are now the 
chief men of our state— the course, I mean, of at once pro- 
ducing the witnesses. What you will find novel, O judges, 
is this, that I will so marshal my witnesses as to unfold the 
whole of my accusation; that when I have established it b; 
examining my witnesses, by arguments, and by my speech, 
then I shall show the agreement of the evidence with my 
accusation: so that there shall be no difference between the 
established mode of prosecuting, and this new one, except 
that, according to the established mode, when everything 
has been said which is to be said, then the witnesses are 
produced; here they shall be produced as each count ia 
brought forward; so that the other side shall have the 



same opportunity of examiniiig them, of arguing and mak- 
ing speeohee cm ^eir evidence. If there be any ooe who 
prefera an nninterrapted speech and the old mode ol oon- 
duoting a prosecntioD without aoy break, he shall have it 
in Bome other trial. But for this time let him onderBtaod 
that what we do is done by as on compnlsion (for we only 
do it with the design of opposing the artifice of the oppo- 
site party by our prndence). This will be the first part ai 
the proseoQtion. We say that Caius Yerres has not only 
done many licentious acts, many cruel ones, toward Boman 
citizens and toward some . the allies, many wicked aotB 
against both gods and men; but especially that he has taken 
away four hundred thousand sesterces out of Sicily contrary 
to the laws. We will make this so plain to you by wit- 
nesses, by private doonmente, and by public records, that 
you shall decide that, even if we had abundant space and 
leisure days for making a long speech without any incon- 
venience, still there was no need at all of a long speech 
in this matter. 
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FOURTH BOOK OF THE SECOND PLBACHNG IN THE 

PROSECUTION OP VERRES 
ABOUT THB STATUES 

I COME now to what Verrea himself calls his pasBion; 
what his friends call his diBease, his madness; what 
the Sicilians call hia rapine; what I am to call it, I 
know not. 1 will state the whole affair to you, and do 
you consider it according to its own importance and not 
by the importance of its' name. First of all, judges, 
suffer me to make you acquainted with the description 
of this conduct of his; and then, perhaps, you will not 
be very much puzzled to know by what name to call it. 
I say that in all Sicily, in all that wealthy and ancient 
province, that in that nnmber of towns and families of 
such exceeding riches, there was no silver vessel, no 
Corinthian or Delian plate, no jewel or pearl, nothing 
made of gold or ivory, no statue of marble or braes or 
ivory, no picture whether painted or embroidered that he 
did not seek out, that he did not inspect, that, if he 
liked it, he did not take away. I seem to be making a 
very extensive charge ; listen now to the manner in 
which I make it. For I am not embracing everything in 
one charge for the sake of making an impression, or of 
exaggerating his guilt. When I say that he left nothing 
whatever of the sort in the whole province, know that I 
am speaking according to the strict meaning of the words, 
and not in the spirit of an accuser. I will speak even more 
plainly; I will say that he has left nothing in an; one's 
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hoose, nothing even in the towns, nothing in public places, 
not even in the temples, nothing in the possession of any 
Sicilian, nothing in the poseession of any Itoman citizen; 
that he has left nothing, in short, which either came be- 
fore his eyes or was snggested to his mind, whether pri- 
vate property or pnblic, or profane or sacred, in all Sicily. 

Where, then, shall I begin rather than with that city 
which was above all others in your affection, and which 
was your chosen place of enjoyment? or with what class 
of men rather than with your flatterers? For by that 
means it will be the more easily seen how you behaved 
among those men who hate yoa, who accuse you, who 
will not let you rest, when you' are proved to have plun- 
dered among the Mamertines, who are your friends, in the 
most infamous manner. 

Gains Heius is a Mamertine — all men will easily grant 
me this who have ever been to Messana; the most accom- 
plished man in every point of view in all that city. His 
house is the very best in all Messana — most thoronghly 
known, most constantly open, most especially hospitable to 
all our fellow-citizens. That house before the arrival of 
Terres was so splendidly adorned, as to be an ornament 
even to the city. For Messana itself, which is admirable 
on account of its situation, its fortifications, and its harbor, 
is very empty and bare of those things in which Yerres de- 
lights. There was in the house of Heius a private chapel 
of great sacredness, handed down to him from his ances- 
tors, very ancient; in which he had four very beautiful 
statues, made with the greatest skill, and of very high 
character; calculated not only to delight Torres, that 
clever and accomplished man, but even any one of us 
whom he calls the mob: — one, a statae of Cupid, in 
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msrble, a work of Praxiteles; fen*, in tratix, while I 
have been inquiriug into that m&n's condact, I have 
learned the names of the workmen; it was the Bame 
workman, as I imagine, who made that celebrated Cupid 
of the Bame figure as this which is at Theapise, on acconnt 
of which people go to see Thespise, for there is no other 
reason for going to see it; and, therefore, that great man 
LnciuB Mummias, when he carried away from that town 
the statues of the Muses which are now before the temple 
of Oood Fortune, and the other status which were not 
consecrated,, did not tonch this marble Cupid, becanse it 
had been consecrated. 

But to retarn to that private chapel; there was this 
statue, which I am speakit^ of, of Cupid, made of marble. 
On the other side there was a Hercules, beautifallj made 
of brass; that was said to be the work of Myron, as I be- 
lieve, and it undottbtedly was so. Also before those goda 
there were little altars, which mtgbt indicate to any one 
the holiness of the chapel. There were besides two brazen 
statues, of no very great size, but of marvellous beauty, 
in the dress and robes of virgins, which with uplifted 
hands were supporting some sacred vessels which were 
placed on their heads, after the fasbioa of the Athenian 
virgins. They were called the Canephorce, but their 
maker was (who? who was he? thank you, yon are 
quite right) . . . they called him Polycletus. When- 
ever any one of our citizens weat to Messana, he used 
to go and see these statues. They were open every day 
for people to go to see them. The house was not more 
an ornament to its master than it was to the city. 

Cains Claudius, whose eedileehip we know to have been 
a most splendid affair, used this statue of Cupid as long as 
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he kept the forum decorated in honor of the immortal gods 
and the Boman people. And as he was connected hy ties 
of hospitality with the Heii, and was the patron of the 
H&mertine people — as he availed himself of their kind* 
neBs to lead him this, bo he was carefal to restore it. 
There have lately been noble men of the same kind, 
judges — why do I say lately? Ay, we have seen some 
very lately, a very little while ago, indeed, who have 
adorned the forom and the public buildings, not with the 
spoils of the provinces, but with ornaments belonging to 
their friends — with splendid things lent by their own con- 
nections, not with the produce of the thefts of guilty men 
— and who afterward have restored the statues and decora- 
tions, each to its proper owner i men who have not taken 
things away out of the cities of oar allies for the sake of 
a four-day festival, under pretence of the shows to be ex- 
hibited in their cedileship, and after that carried them ofi 
to their own homes, and their own villas. Ail these 
statues which I have mentioned, O judges, Yerres took 
away from Heius, out of his private chapel. He left, I 
say, not one of those things, nor anything else, except 
one old wooden figure — Good Fortune, as I believe; that, 
forsooth, he did not choose to have in his house 1 

Oh I for the good faith of gods and men I What is the 
meaning of all this? What a cause is this! What im- 
pudence is this! The statues which I am speaking of, 
before they were taken away by you, no commander ever 
came to Messana without seeing. So many prsetors, so 
many consols as there have been in Sicily, in time of 
peace, and in time of war; so many men of every sort as 
there have been — 1 do not speak of upright, innocent, con- 
scientious men, but so many covetous, so many audacioos, 
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SO many iafamous men as there have bees, not one of them 
all was violent enough, or seemed to himseli powerful enough 
or noble enough, to venture to ask for, or to take away, or 
even to touch anything in that chapel. Shall Verre6 take 
away everything which is most beautiful everywhere ? 
Shall it not be allowed to any one besides to have any- 
thing? Shall that one house of bis contain so many 
wealthy hooaes? Was it for this reason that none of his 
predec^ors ever touched these things that he might be 
able to carry them o3.1 Was this the reason why Caias 
Claudius Palcher restored them, that Oalus Verres might 
be able to steal them ? But that Cupid had no wish for 
the house of a pimp and the establishment of a harlot; he 
was quite content to stay in that chapel where he was 
hereditary; he knew that he had been left to Heios by 
his ancestors, with the rest of the sacred things which he 
inherited; he did not require the heir of a prostitate. But 
why am I borne on so impetuously ? I shall in a moment 
be refuted by one word. "I bought it," says he, O ye 
immortal gods, what a splendid defence! we sent a broker 
into the province with military command, and with the 
forces, to buy up all the statues, all the paintings, all the 
silver plate and gold plate, and ivory, and jewels, and to 
leave nothing to anybody. For this defence seems to me 
to be got ready for everything; that he bought them. In 
the first place, if I should grant to yon that which you 
wish, namely, that you bought them, since against all 
this class of accosationa yon are going to ose this defence 
alone, I ask what sort of tribunals you thought that there 
would be at Borne, if yon thought that any one would grant 
you this, that you in your preetorship and la yoor command 
bought up so many and saob valuable things — everything, 
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in sboit, wMcIl was of any value io the whole proTince. 
Beinark the care of our aucestoni, who as jet suspected 
no such conduct ae this, but jet prorided against thB 
things which might happen in afEairs of small importance. 
They thought that no one who had gone as governor or 
as lieutenant into a province would be so insane as to 
buy silver, for that was given him out of the public 
funds; or raiment, for that was afforded him bj the laws; 
they thought he might buy a slave, a thing which we all 
use, and which is not provided by the laws. Thej made 
a law, therefore, "that no one should buy a slave except 
in the room of a slave who wSfc dead." If any slave had 
died at Rome? No, if any one had died in the place where 
his master was. For they did not mean you to furnish jour 
hou^e in the province, but to be of use to the province in 
its necessities. What was the reason whj they so carefully 
kept us from making purchases in the provinces? This 
was it, O judges, because they thought it a tobberj, not 
a purchase, when the seller was not allowed to sell on his 
own terms. And they were aware that, in the provinces, 
if he who was there with the command and power of a 
governor' wished to purchase what was in any one's pos- 
session, and was allowed to do so, it would come to pass 
that he would get whatever he chose, whether it was to 
be sold or not, at whatever price he pleased. Some one 
will say, "Do not deal with Terres in that manner; do 
not try and examine his actions by the standard of old- 
fashioned conscientiouBoess ; allow him to have bought 
them without being punished for it, provided he bought 
them in a fair way, not through any arbitrary exercise of 
power, nor from any one against his wOl, or by violence." 
I will so deal with bim. If Heios had anything for sale, 
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if be sold it for the price at which he valued it, I give up 
iuquiring why you bought it. 

What then are we to do 7 Are we to use argumentB in 
a case of this sort? We must ask, I suppose, whether 
Heius was in debt, whether he had an auction — if he had, 
whether he was in such difficulties about money matters, 
whether he was oppres^d by such want, by such neces- 
Bity, as to strip his private chapel, to sell his paternal 
^ods. But I see that the man had no auction; that he 
never sold anything except the produce of his land; that 
he not only had no debts, but that he had always abun- 
dance of ready money. Even if all these things were con- 
trary to what I say they were, still I say that he would 
not have sold things which had been so many years in the 
household and chapel of hia ancestors. "What will you 
say if he was persuaded by the greatness of the sum giveu 
him for them?" It is not probable that a man, rich as he 
was, honorable as he was, should have preferred money to 
his own religious feelings and to the memorials of his 
ancestors. "That may be, yet men are sometimes led away 
from their habits and principles by large sums of money." 
Let us see, then, how great a sum this was which could 
turn Heius, a man of exceeding riches, by no means 
covetous, away from decency, from affection, and from 
religion. You ordered him, I suppose, to enter in his 
account-books, "All these statues of Praxiteles, of Myron, 
of Polycletns, were sold to Verres for six thousand five 
hundred sesterces." Bead the extracts from his accounts — 

[The accounts of Seius are read] 

I am delighted that the illastrious names of these work- 
men, wliom those men extol to the skies, have fallen so 
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low in the estimatioD of Terres — the Cupid of Praxiteles 
for sixteea hundred sesterces. From that forsooth has 
come the proverb, "I had rather buy it than ask for it." 
Some one will say, "What! do yoa value those things 
at a very high price?" But I am not valaing them accord- 
ing to any calculation of my own, or any need which I have 
for them; but I think that the matter ought to be looked 
at by you in this light — what is the value of these things 
in the opinion of those men who are judges of these 
things; at what price they are accustomed to be sold; at 
what price these very things could be sold, if they were 
sold openly and freely; lastly, at what price Yerres him- 
self values them. For he would never have been so fool- 
ish, if he had thought that Cupid worth only four hundred 
denarii, as to allow himself to be made a subject for the 
common conversation and general reproach of men. Who 
then of you all is ignorant at how great a price these things 
are valued? Have we not seen at an auction a brazen 
statue of no great size sold for a hundred and twenty 
thousand sesterces? What if I were to choose to name 
men who have bought similar things for no less a price, 
or even for a higher one? Can I not do so? In truth, 
the only limit to the valuation of such things is the desire 
which any one has for them, for it is difficult to set bounds 
to the price unless you first set bounds to the wish. I see 
then that Heiua was neither led by his inclination, nor by 
any temporary difficulties, nor by the greatness of the sum 
given, to sell these statues; and that you, under the pre- 
tence of purchase which you put forward, in reality seized 
and toot away these things by force, through fear, by your 
power and authority, from that man, whom, aloi^ with 
the rest of our allies in that country, the Boman people 
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had introBted not only to your power, bat also to joar 
upright exercise of it. What can there be, judges, so de- 
sirable for me in making this charge, as that Heius should 
say this same thing? Nothing certainly; but let us not 
wish tor what is difficult to be obtaiDecl. Heius is a Mam- 
ertine. The state of the Mamertines alone, by a common 
resolution, praises that man in the name of the city. To 
all the reet of the Sicilians he is an object of hatred; by 
the Mamertines alone is he liked. But of that deputation 
which has been sent to ntter his praises, Heias is the chief 
man; in truth, he is the chief man of his city, and too 
much occupied id discharging the public duties imposed 
upon him to speak of his private injuries. Though I was 
aware of and had given weight to these considerations, 
still, O judges, I trusted myself to Heius. I produced him 
at the first pleading; and indeed I did it withoat any 
danger, for what answer could Heius give even if he 
turned out a dishonest man, and unlike himself? Could 
he say that these statues were at his house, and not with 
Yerres? How could he say anything of that sort? If he 
were the basest of men, and were inclined to lie most 
shamelessly, he would say this; that he had had them for 
sale, and that he had sold them at the price he wanted for 
them. The man the most noble in all his oity, who was 
especially anzioue that yon should have a high opinion 
of his conscientioasness and of his worth, says first, that 
he spoke in Terres's praise by the public authority of his 
city, because that commission had been given to him; 
secondly, that he had not had these things for sale, and 
that, if he had been allowed to do what he wished, 
he oould never have been induced by any terms to sell 
those things which were in his private chapel, having 
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been left to him and handed down to him from his 
aaoestors. 

Why are yon eittii^ there, O Verres? What are yon 
waiting for? Why do yoa say you are hemmed in and 
overwhelmed by the cities of Genturipa, of Catina, at 
Balesa, of Tyadaris, of Bona, of Agyrium, and by all 
the other cities of Sicily? Yonr second country, as you 
used to call it, Mesaana herself attacks you; your own 
Messana, I Bay; the assiataot in your crimes, the witness 
of your Inats, the receiver of your booty and your thefts, 
^or the most honorable man of that city is preseat, a dep- 
uty sent from hie home on account of ^ie very trial, the 
chief actor in the panegyric on you; who praises yon by 
the public order of his city, for so he has been charged 
and commanded to do. Although you recollect, O judgea, 
what he answered when he was asked about the ship; that 
it had been built by public labor, at the public expense, 
and that a Mamertine senator had been appointed by the 
public authority to superintend its building. Heius in his 
private capacity dees to you for aid, O judges; he avails 
himself of this law, the common fortress of oar allies, by 
which tills tribunal is establislied. Although there is a 
law for recovering money which has been nnjostly es* 
torted, he says that be does not seek to recover any 
money; which, though it has been taken from him, he 
does not so much oare about; but he aays he does demand 
back from you the aaored images belonging to his ances- 
tors, he does demand back from yon hja hereditary hoase- 
hold goda. Have yon any shame, O Torres? have you 
any religion? have yoo any fear? Ton have lived in 
Heins's house at Messana; yon saw him almost daily per- 
forming saered rites in hia private chapel before those 
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gods. H« is not ioflueaced bj moaey; lie does not even 
afik to have those things restored which vere merely orna- 
ments. Keep the Oanephor^; restore the images of the 
goda. And bec&ose he said this, because after a given 
thne he, an ally and friend of the Boman people, ad- 
dressed his complaints to you in a moderate tone, because 
he was very attentive to religions obligation not only while 
demanding back his paternal gods, bnt also in giving his 
evidence on oath; know that one of the deputies has been 
Bent back to Measana, that very man who superintended 
tlie building of that ship at the public expense, to demand 
from the senate that Heius should be condemned to an 
ignominious punishment. 

O most insane of men, what did you think? that you 
should obtain what you requested? Did you not know 
how greatly he was esteemed by his felloff-citizens; how 
great his influence was considered? But suppose yon had 
obtained your request; suppose that the Mamertines had 
passed any severe vote against Heius, what do you taink 
would have been the authority of their pan^yric, if they 
had decreed punishment to the man who it was notorious 
bad given true evidence? Although, what sort of praise 
is that, when he who utters it, being questioned, is com- 
pelled to give answers injurious to him whom he is prais- 
ing? What I are not those who are praising yon my wit- 
nesses? Heius is an encomiast of yonis; he has done you 
tiie most Bwions injury. I will bring forward the rest; 
they will gladly be silent about all that they are allowed 
to suppress; they will say what they cannot help sayii^, 
unwillingly. Can they deny that a transport of the largest 
nxe ma boilt for that man at Hessana? Let them deny 
it if tbcy can. Can ihey deny that a Uamertino senate 
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was appointed by the public authority to Buperiatend the 
bailding of that ship? I wish tbey would deny it. There 
are other points alBO which I prefer reBerving aamentioned 
at present, ia order to give as little time as possible to 
them for planniug and arranging their perjury. Let this 
praise, then, be placed to your account; let these men 
come to your relief with their authority, who neither ought 
to help you if they were able, nor could do so if they 
wished; on whom in their private capacity yon have in- 
flicted many injuries, and pat many affronts, while in 
their city you have dishonored many families forever by 
your adulteries and crimes. "But you have been of public 
service to their city." Not without great injury to the 
republic and to the province of Sicily. They were bound 
to supply and they used to supply sixty thousand modii 
of wheat to the Boman people for payment; that waa re- 
mitted by you of. your own sole authority. The republic 
was injured because by your means its right of dominion 
over one city was disparaged; the Sicilians were injured, 
because this quantity was not deducted from the total 
amount of the com to be provided by the island, but was 
only transferred to the cities of Centuripa and Halesa, 
whose inhabitants were exempt from that tax; and on 
them a greater burden was imposed than they were able 
to bear. It was your duty to require them to furnish a 
ship, in compliance with the treaty. You remitted it for 
three years. During all those years yon never demanded 
one soldier. Tou acted as pirates are accustomed to act, 
who, though they are the common enemies of alt men, 
still select some friends, whom they not only- spare, 
bnt even enrich ' with their booty ; and especially anch 
M have a town in a convenient sitoation, where, thcjf 
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often, and Bometimes even necessarily, pat in with their 



The town of PhaseliB, which Publiiu Servilius took, 
had not been in former times a city of Cilicians and 
pirates. The Lycians, a Greek tribe, inhabited it; bat be- 
cause it was in such a situation as it was, and becaoae it 
projected into the sea, so that pirates from Giltcia often 
necessarily toached at it when departii^ on an expedition, 
and were also often borne thither on their retreats, the 
pirates connected that city with themselves; at first by 
commercial intercourse, and afterward by a regular alli- 
ance. The city of the Hamertines was not formerly of bad 
character; it was even a city hostile to dishonest men, and 
detained the luggage of Cains Cato, the one who was con- 
sul. But then what sort of a man was he? a most eminent 
and most influential mau; who, however, though he had 
been consul, was convicted. So Caius Cato, the grandson 
of two most illostrious men, Lucius PauUue and Marcus 
Cato, and the son of the sister of Publius Africanus, who, 
even when convicted, at a time when severe judgments 
were in the habit of being passed, found the damages to 
which he was liable only estimated at eighteen thousand 
sesterces ; with this man, I say, the Mamertines were 
angry, who have often expended a greater sum than the 
damages in the action against Cato were laid at, in one 
banquet for Timarchides. But this city was the Fhaselis 
for that robber and pirate of Sicily. Hither everything 
was brought from all quarters; with them it was left; 
whatever required to be concealed, they kept separate and 
stored away. By their agency he contrived everything 
which he wished put on board ship privily, and exported 
secretly; and in their harhot he oontrired to have a Teasel 
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of the largest aze boilt, for bim to send to Italy loaded 
with plunder. la return for these services, he gave them 
immunity from all expense, all labor, all military service, 
in short, from everything. For three years they were the 
only people, not only in Sicily, but, according to my 
opinion, in the whole world at such a time, who enjoyed 
excuse, relief, freedom, and immunity from every sort of 
expense, and trouble, and office. Hence arose that Verrean 
festival; hence it wsb that he ventured to order Sextus 
Cominius to be dragged before him at a banquet, at whom 
he attempted to throw a goblet, whom he ordered to be 
seized by the throat, and to be hurried from the banquet 
and thrown into a dark prison; hence came that cross, on 
which, in the sight of many men, he saapended a Roman 
citizen; that cross which he never ventured to erect any- 
where except among that people, whom he had made sharers 
in all his crimes and robberies. 

Do you, Mamertinesl dare to come to praise any one? 
By what authority'/ by that which you ought to have with 
the senatorial ordeT? by that which you ought to have 
with the Soman people? Is there any city, not only in 
our provinces, but in the most distant nations, either so 
powerful, or so free, or so savage and uncivilized? is there 
any king, who would not invite a senator of the Soman 
people to his house and to his home? An honor which 
ia paid not only to the man, but in the first place to the 
Soman people, by whose indulgence we have risen to this 
order, and secondly to the authority of this order; and un- 
less that is respected among our allies, where will be the 
name and dignity of the empire among foreign nations? 
The Hamertines did not give me any public invitation^ 
when I Bay me, that is a trifle; bat when they did not 
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invite a senator of the Boman people, they withheld an 
honor dae not to the man but to hia order. For to Tal- 
lias himself, the most splendid and magniflcent house of 
Cnsens Fompeius Basilicus was opened; with whom he 
would have lodged even if he had been invited by yoo. 
There was also the most honorable house of the Feroennii, 
who are now also called Fompeins; where Lucios my 
brother locked and was received by them with' the great- 
est eagerness. A senator of the Soman people, as far as 
depended on yon as a body, lay in your town, and passed 
the night in the public streets. No other city ever did 
Buch a thing. "Yes," say you, "for you were instituting 
a prosecution against our friend." Will you put your own 
interpretation on what private business I have of my own, 
by diminishing the honor due to the senate? But Z will 
make my complaint of this oondact, if ever the time comes 
that there is any disousaion concerning you among that 
body, which, up to this time, has been affronted by no 
one but you. With what face have you presented your 
self before the eyes of the Boman people 7 when you have 
not yet pulled down that cross, which is even now stained 
with the blood of a Roman citizen, which is fixed up in 
your city by the harbor, and have not thrown it into the 
sea and purified all that place, before you came to Borne, 
and before this tribunal. On the territory of the Mamer- 
tines, connected with us by treaty, at peace with as, is 
that monument of your cruelty raised. Is not your city the 
only one where, when any one arrives at it from Italy, he 
sees the orosg of a Boman citizen before he sees any friend 
of the Boman people? which you are in the habit of dis- 
playing to the people of Bhegiom, whose city yon envy, 
and to your inhabitants, Bmnan <ntiae&s as they an, to 
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make them think less of themselreB and be leas incliaed 
to despise yon, when they see the privileges of our citizen- 
ship extinguished by such a punishment. 

But you say you bought these things? What? did you 
forget to purchase of the same Heius that Attaltc tapestry, 
celebrated over the whole of Sicily ? You might have 
boi^ht them in the same way as you did the statues. 
For what' did you do ? Did you wish to spare the ac- 
count-books? This escaped the notice of that stupid 
man; he thought that what he stole from the wardrobe 
would be less ootorioas than what he had stolen from 
the private chapel. But how did he get it? I cannot 
relate it more plainly than Heius himself related it be- 
fore you. When I asked, whether any other part of his 
property had come to Verres, he answered that he had 
sent him orders to send the tapestry to Agrigentnm to 
him. I asked whether he had sent it. He replied as he 
must, that is, that he had been obedient to the prsetor; 
that he had sent it. — I asked whether it had arrived at 
Agrigentum; he said it had arrived. — I aaked in what 
condition it had returned; he said it had not returned 
yet.~^There was a laugh and a murmur from all the 
people. Did it never occur to you in this instance to 
order him to make an entry in his books that he had 
sold you this tapestry, too, for six thousand five hun- 
dred sesterces? Did you fear that your debts would 
increase, if these things were to cost you six thousand 
five hundred sesterces, which you could easily sell for 
two hundred thousand ? It was worth that, believe me. 
You would have been able to defend yourself if yon 
had given that sum for it. No one would then have 
asked how much it was worth. If you could only prove 
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that yoa had bought it, you could easily make your oanae 
and your condaot appear reasonable to any one. But as it 
ia, you have no way of getting oat of your difficulty aboat 
the tapestry. What shall I say next? Did yon take away 
by force some splendid harness, which is said to have be- 
longed to King Hiero, from Philarchae of Gentnripa, a 
wealthy and high-born man, or did yon buy it of him? 
When I was in Sicily this is what I heard from the Cen- 
' tnripans and from everybody else, for the case was very 
notorious; people said that you had taken away this har- 
ness from Philarchus of Centuripa, and other very beao- 
tifui harness from Aristns of Panormus, and a third set 
from Grattppus of Tyndarus. Indeed, if Philarchus bad 
sold it to you, you would not, after the prosecution was 
InstitDted against yon, have promised to restore it. But 
because you saw that many people knew of it, you 
thought that if you restored it to him, you would only 
have so much the less, but the original transaction would 
be proved against you nevertheless; and so you did not 
restore it. Philarchus eaid in his evidence that when 
he became acquainted with this disease of yours, as your 
friends call it, he wished to conceal from you the knowl- 
edge of the existence of this harness; that when he was 
summoned by you, he said that he had not got any; and, 
indeed, that he had removed them to another person's 
house, that they might not be found; but that your in- 
stinct was so great that yon saw them by the assistance 
of the very man in whose custody they were deposited; 
that then he conld not deny that you had found him out, 
and so that the harness was taken from him against his 
will, and without any payment. 

Now, O judges, it is worth your while to know how 
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he was wjonstomed to find and trace oat all these things. 
There are two brothers, citizens of Cibyra, Tlepolemos 
and Hiero, one of whom, I believe, was aooastomed to 
model in wax, the other was a painter. I fancy these 
men, as thej had become suspected by their fellow-citi- 
zens of having plundered the temple of Apollo at Cibyra, 
fearing a trial and the punishment of the law, had fied 
from their homes. As they had known that Yerres was 
a great connoiBseur of such workn as theirs, at the time 
that he, as you learned from the witnesses, came to 
Cibyra with fictitious bills of exchange, they, when fly- 
ing from their homes as exiles, came to him when he was 
in Asia. He has kept them with him ever since that time; 
and in the robberies he committed, and in the booty he ac- 
quired during hia lieutenancy, he greatly availed himself of 
their assistance and their advice. These ate the men who 
were meant when QuiDtus Tadius made an entry in his 
books that he had given things by Terres's order to some 
Greek painters. They were already well known to, and 
had been thoroughly tried by him, when he took them 
with him into Sicily. And when they arrived there they 
scented oat and tracked everything in so marvellous a 
manner (you might have thought they were bloodhounds) 
that, wherever anything was, they found it out by some 
means or other. Some things they found out by threat- 
ening, some by promising; this by means of slaves, that 
through freemen; one thing by a friend, another by an 
enemy. Whatever pleased them was sure to be lost. 
They whose plate was demanded had nothing else to 
hope than that Tlepolemus and Hiero might not ap- 
prove of it. 

I will relate to you this fact, O judges, most truly. I 
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recollect that Pamphilus of Lilybeeam, a oonneotion of 
mine by ties of hospitality, and a personal friend of mine, 
a man of the highest birth, told me that when that man 
had taken from him, by his absolute power, a ewer made 
by the hand of Boethus, of exquisite workmanship and 
great weight, he went home very sad, in truth, and greatly 
agitated, because a vessel of that sort, which had been left 
to him by his father and his forefathers, and which he waa 
accustomed to use on days of festival, and on the arrival 
of ancient friends, had been taken from him. While I 
was sitting at home, said he, in great indignation, up 
comes one of the slaves of Venus; he orders me immedi- 
ately to bring to the prfetor some embossed goblets. I 
was greatly vesed, said he; I had two; I order them both 
to be taken out of the closet, lest any worse things should 
happen, and to be brought after me to the praator's house. 
When I got there the prietor was asleep; the Oibyratic 
brothers were walking about, and when they saw me, they 
said, Famphilus, where are the cups? I show them with 
great grief; — they praise them.^I begin to complain that 
I shall have nothing left of any value at all, if my cups, 
too, were taken away. Then they, when they see me 
vexed, say. What are you willing to give us to prevent 
these from being taken from you? To make my story 
short, I said that I would give six hundred sesterces, 
Meantime the prsetor summons us; he asks for the cups. 
Then they began to say to the prtetor that they had 
thought, from what they had heard, that Pamphilus's 
cups were of some value, but that they were miserable 
things, quite unworthy of Verres's having them among 
his plate. He said, he thought so, too. So Famphilus 
saved his exquisite goblets. And, indeed, before I heard 
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this, though I knew that it was a very rifling sort of ao- 
complishment to understand things of that sort, yet I ased 
to wonder that he had any knowledge of them at all, as I 
knew that in nothing whatever had he any qoalities like 
a man. 

Bat when I heard thiB, I then for the first time under- 
stood that that was the use of these two Cibyratic brothers; 
that in his robberies he used his own hands, bat their eyes. 
But he was so covetous of that splendid repatation of being 
thought to be a judge of such matters that lately (just ob- 
serve the man's madness), after his case was adjourned, 
when he was already as good as condemned, and civilly 
dead, at the time of the games of the circus, when early 
in the morning the couches were spread in preparation for 
a banquet at the house of Lucius Sisenna, a man of the 
first conaideration, and when the plate was all set out, and 
when, as was suited to the dignity of Lucius Sisenna, the 
house was full of honorable men, he came to the plate, and 
began in a leisurely way to examine and consider every 
separate piece. Some marvelled at the folly of the man, 
who, while his trial was actually going on, was increasing 
the suspicion of that covetousnees of which he was accused; 
others marvelled at his insensibility that any such things 
could come into his head when the time for j udgment in 
bis cause was so near at hand, and when so many witnesses 
had spoken against him. But Sisenna's servants, who, I 
suppose, had heard the evidence which had been given 
against him, never took their eyes off him, and never de- 
parted out of reach of the plate. It is the part of a s^a* 
cious judge, from small circumstances to form his opinion 
of every man's covetonsness or incontinence. And wilt 
any one believe that this man, when prietor, was able to 
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keep either his ooretousness or bis handB from the plate 
of the Sicilians, when, thougb a defendant, and a defend- 
ant within two days of judgment, a man in reality, and in 
the opinion of all men, as good as already condemned, he 
could not in a large assembly restrain himself from hand- 
ling and examining the plate of Lucius Siaenna? 

Bat that my discourse may return to Lilybseum, from 
which I have made this digression, there is a man named 
Diodes, the son-in-law of Pamphilus, of that Pamphilus 
from whom the ewer was taken away, whose surname is 
Popillius. From this man he took away every article on 
his sideboard where his plate was set out. He may say, 
if he pleases, that he had bought them. In fact, in this 
case, by reason of the magnitude of the robbery, an entry 
of it, I imagine, has been made in the account-books. He 
ordered Timarchidea to value the plate. How did he do 
it? At as low a price as any one ever valued anything 
presented to an actor. Although I have been for some 
time acting foolishly in saying so much about your pur- 
chases, and ia asking whether yon bought the things, and 
how, and at what price you bought them, when I can settle 
all that by one word. Produce me a written list of what 
plate you acquired in the province of Sicily, from whom, 
and at what price yon bought each article. What will 
you do? Though I ought not to ask you for these ac- 
oounts, for I ought to have your account-books and to 
produce them. But you say that you never kept any ac- 
counts of your expenses in these years. Make me out at 
least this one which I am asking for, the account of the 
plate, and I will not mind the rest at present. "I have 
no writings of the sort; I cannot produce any accounts." 
What, then, is to be done? What do you think that 
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tiieae jndgeB oui do? Tonr hoiue wu full d most bea» 
tlfal statoM already, before your [ffwtotahip; many wen 
placed in yonr nllas, many wen depoaited with your 
frienda; maoy were given and preeented to other people; 
yet yoa have no accoonta speaking of any single one hav- 
ing been bought. All the plate in Sicily has been takea 
away. There is nothing left to any one that oaa be oalled 
his own. A acandalons defence is invented that the pT»tor 
booght all that plate; and yet that cannot be proTed by any 
accoants. If yoa do prodace any accoimtB, still there ia no 
entry in them how yoa have acquired what you have got. 
Bat of theee years daring which yoa say that yoa booght 
the greatest number of things, yoa prodace do accoonts at 
all. Moat yoa not inevitably be condemned, both by the 
acconnts which you do, and by those which yoa do not, 
prodace ? 

Yoa also took away at Lilybeam whatever silver vessels 
yon chose from Marcas Ceelios, a Soman knight, a most 
excellent yoang man. You did not hesitate to take away 
the whole faniitnre of Caius Cacariua, a most active and 
accomplished man, and of the greatest influence in his oi^. 
You took away, with the knowledge of everybody, a very 
large and very beautiful table of citron-wood from Quintos 
Lutatius Diodoros, who, owing to the kind exertion of his 
interest by Quiataa Catalas, was made a Boman citizen by 
Lucius Sylla. I do not object to yoa that jou stripped and 
plundered a most worthy imitator of yours in hia whole 
character, Apollonius, the son of Nico, a citizen of Drepa- 
num, who is now called Aulus Clodius, of all his exqui- 
sitely wrought silver plate — I say nothing of that. For he 
does not think that any injury has been done to him, be- 
cause yoa. came to hia assistance when he was a ruiued 
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man, with the rope round his neck, and shared with him 
the property belonging to their father, of which he had* 
plnndered hia wards at Drepaoam. I am even very glad 
if you took anything from him, and I say that nothing was 
ever better done by you. Bnt it certainly was not right 
that the statue of Apollo should have been taken away 
from Lyso of Lilybceum, a most eminent man, with whom 
you have been staying as a guest. Bnt you will saj that 
you bought it — I know that — for six hundred sesterces. 
So I suppose: I know it, I say; I will produce the ac- 
counts; and yet that ought not to have been done. Will 
you say that the driuking-vessels with emblems of Lily- 
bseum on them were bought from Heius, the minor to 
whom Marcellus is guardian, whom you had plundered 
of a large sum of money, or will you confess that they 
were taken by force? 

But why do I enumerate all bis ordinary iniquities in 
affairs of this sort, which appear to consist only in rob- 
beries committed by him, and in losses borne by those 
whom he plundered? Listen, if you please, O judges, to 
an action of such a sort as will prove to you clearly his 
extraordinary madness and frenzy, rather than any ordi- 
nary covetousaess. 

There is a man of Melita, called Biodorus, who has 
already given evidence before you. He has been now 
living at Lilybseum many years; a man of great nobility 
at home, and of great credit and popularity with the peo- 
ple among whom he has settled, on account of his virtue. 
It is reported to Terres of this man that he has some ex- 
ceedingly fine specimens of chased work; and among them 
two goblets called Thericlean, made by the hand of Mentor 
with the most exquisite skill. And when Yerres heard of 
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this, he was inflamed with aoch a desire, not onl^ of be* 
holding, bat also of appropiiatiiig them, that he gammoned 
Diodoros, and demanded them. He replied, as was natural 
for a man who took great pride in them, that he had not 
got them at LUybteom; that he had left them at Melita, 
in the house of a relation of his. On this he immediately 
sends men on whom he can relj to Melita; he writes to 
certain inhabitants of Helita to search out those Teasels 
for him; he desires Diodonis to give them letters to that 
relation of his — the time appeared to him endless till he 
ooald see those pieces of plate. Diodorns, a prudent and 
carefal man, who wished to keep his own property, writra 
to his relation to make answer to those men who came from 
Yerres, that he had sent the cups toLilybieam a few dajs 
before. Id the meantime he himself leaves the place. He 
preferred leaving his home, to staying in it and losing that 
exquisitely wrought silver work. But when Verres heard 
of this, he was so agitated that he seemed to every one to 
be raving, and to be beyond all question mad. Beoauae 
he could not steal the plate himself, he said that he had 
been robbed by Biodorus of some exquisitely wroi^t 
vessels; be poured out threats against the absent Dio- 
dorns; he used to roar out before people; sometimes he 
could not restrain his tears. We have heard in the my* 
thology of Eriphyla being so covetouH that when she had 
seen a necklace, made, I suppose, of gold and jewels, she 
■was so excited by its beauty, that she betrayed her hus- 
band for the sake of it. His covetousness was similar; 
but in one respect more violent and more senseless, be- 
cause she was desiring a thing which she had seen, while 
his wishes were excited not only by his eyes, but even 
by his ears. 
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He orders Diodorus to be sought for over tlie whola 
province. He had by this time struck his camp, packed 
up hia baggage, and left Sicily. Yertm, in order bj some 
means or other to bring the man back to the provinoa, 
derises this plan, if it ia to be called a plan, and not 
rather a piece of madness. He seta up one of the men he 
calls his boands, to say that he wishes to institute a prose- 
cution against Biodorns of Melita for a capital oSence. At 
first all men wondered at snch a thing being imputed to 
Diodoras, a most quiet man, and as far removed as any 
man from all suspicion, not only of crime, but of eren the 
slightest irregularity. Bat it soon became evident that all 
this was done for the sake of his silver. Yerres does not 
hesitate to order the prosecutioQ to be instituted; and 
that, I imagine, was the first instance of his allowing an 
accusation to be made against an absent man. The matter 
was notorious over all Sicily, that men were prosecuted for 
capital offences because the prsBtor coveted their chased 
silver plate; and that prosecutions were instituted against 
them not only when they were present, but even in their 
absence. Diodorus goes to Borne, and patting on mourn- 
ing, calls on all bis patrons and friends; relates the affair 
to every one. Earnest letters are written to Verrea by his 
father, and by his friends, warning him to take care what 
he did, and what steps he took respecting Diodorus; that 
the matter was notorious and very unpopular; that he 
must be out of his senses; that this one charge would 
ruin him if be did not take care. At that time he eon- 
sidered his father, if not in the light of a parent, at least 
in that of a man. He had not yet sufficiently prepared 
himself for a trial; it was his first year in the province; 
he was not, as he was by the time of the affair of StheniiUi . 
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loaded with money. And so his frenzy was checked a 
little, not by shame, bat by fear and alarm. He does not 
dare to ooDdemn piodoroa; he takes his name oat of the 
list of defendants while he is absent. In the meantime 
Diodoms, for nearly three years, as long as that man was 
prsetor, was banished from the province and from his 
home. Erery one else, not only Sicilians, but Roman 
citizens, too, settled this in their minds, that, Bitice he 
had carried his covetonsness to sach an extent, there was 
nothing which any one conld expect to preserve or retain 
in his own posaession if it was admired ever so little by 
Terres. 

Bat after they understood that that brave man, Quintos 
Arrios, whom the province was eagerly looking for, was 
not his saccessor, they then settled that they could keep 
nothing so carefully shut up or bidden away as not to be 
most open and visible to his covetonsness. After that, 
he took away from an honorable and highly esteemed 
Boman knight, named Cu«eus Calidius, whose son he knew 
to be a senator of the Koman people and a judge, some 
beautiful silver horses which had belonged to Quintus 
Maxtmus. I did not mean to aay this, O judges, for he 
bought those, be did not steal them; I wish I had not 
mentioned them. Now he will boast, and have a fine ride 
on these horses. "I bought them, I have paid the money 
for them." I have no doubt account-books also will be 
produced. It is well worth while. Give me then the 
account-books. You are at liberty to get rid of this chaise 
respecting Calidius, as long as I can get a sight of thrae 
accounts; still, if you had bought them, what ground had 
Calidius for complaining at Home, that, though he had 
. been living so many years in Sicily as a trader, you were 
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the only person who had so despised and so imiilted him 
as to plunder him in common with all thd rest of the 
Sicilians 'I what gronad had he for declaring that he would 
demand his plate back again from jou, if he bad sold it 
to you of his own free will? Moreover, bow could you 
avoid restoring it to Goseus Calidias; especially when be 
was such an intimate friend of Lucius Sisenna, your de- 
fender, and as yoa had restored their property to the other 
jEriends of Sisenna? Lastly, I do not suppose you will deny 
that by the iutervention of Potamo, a friend of yours, you 
restored his plate to Lucius Cordius, an honorable man, 
but not more highly esteemed than Cnceus Calidias; and 
it was he who made the cause of the rest more diMonlt to 
plead before you; for though you had promised many men 
to reetore them their property, yet, after Cordius had stated 
in his evidence that you had restored him his, you desisted 
from making any more restorations, because you saw that 
you lost your plunder, and yet could not escape the evi- 
dence against you. Under ail other prfetors Cnfeus Calid- 
ius, a Roman knight, was allowed to have plate finely 
wrought; he waa permitted to be able from his own stores 
to adorn and furnish a banquet handsomely, when he had 
invited a magistrate or any superior officer. Many men in 
power and authority have been with Cneeus Calidius at 
his house: no one was ever found so mad as to take from 
him that admirable and splendid plate; no one waa found 
bold enough to ask for It; no one impudent enoi^h to beg 
him to sell it. For it is aa arrogant thing, an intolerable 
thing, O judges, for a preetor to say to an honorable, and 
rich, and weU<appointed man in bis province, "Sell nte 
those chased goblets." For it is saying, "Tea do not 
deaerre to have things which are so beaatilolly made; 
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they are better salted to a man of my etamp." Are yon, 
O Verree, more worthy than Calidius? whom (not to com- 
pare your way of life with his, for they are not to be 
compared, but) I will compare yon with in respect of this 
very dignity owing to which you make yourself oat his 
superior. Tou gave eighty thousand sesterces to canvass- 
ing agents to procure your election as pnetor; you gave 
three hundred tbonsand to an accuser not to press hardly 
upon yon: do you, on that account, look down npon and 
despise the equestrian order? Is it on that account that it 
seemed to you a scandalous thing that Calidius should have 
anything that you admired rather than that you should? 
He has been long boasting of this transaction with 
CalidiuB, and telling every one that he bought the things. 
Did you also buy that censer of Lucios Fapirius, a man 
of the highest reputation, wealth, and honor, and a Roman 
knight? who stated in his evidence that when you had 
b^ged for it to look at you returned it with the emblems 
torn ofiE; so that you may understand that it is all taste in 
that man, not avarice; that it is the fine work that he 
covets, not the silver. Kor was this abstinence exercised 
only in the case of Papiriua; he practiced exactly the same 
conduct vith respect to every censer in Sicily ; and it is 
quite incredible how many beautifully wrought censers 
there were. I imagine that, when Sicily was at the 
height of its power and opulence, there were extensive 
workshops in that island; for before that man went thither 
as prfetor there was no house tolerably rich, in which there 
were not these things, even if there was no other silver plate 
besides; namely, a large diah with figures and images of the 
gods embossed on it, a goblet which the women used for 
Bacred purposes, and a oensw. And all these were an- 
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tiqoo, and executed with the most admirable ildll, so 
that one may sospeot everytbiDg else in Sicily waa on a 
umilar aoale of mi^aiiioe&oe; bat that though fortune had 
deprived them oi maoh, those things were still preserved 
among them which were retained for purposes of religion. 
I aud jofit now, O jndges, that there were many censerg, in 
almost every boitse, in fact; I assert, also, that now there 
is not. even one left. What is the meaning of this ? what 
monster, what prodigy did we send into the provinoe? 
Does it not appear to yon that he desired, when he re- 
turned to Bome, to satisfy not the covetousness of one 
man, not his own eyes only, but the insane passion of 
every covetous man; for, as soon as he ever came into 
any city, immediately those Cibyratic hounds of his were 
slipped, to search and find out everything. If they found 
any large veseel, any consLlerable work, they brought it 
to him with joy; if they conld bant out any smaller vessel 
oi the same sort, they looked on those as a sort of Ie»er 
game, whether they were dishes, cups, censers, or any- 
thing else. What weepings of women, what lamentations 
do yon suppose took place over these things ? things which 
may, perhaps, seem insignificant to you, but which excite 
great and bitter indignation, especially amoi^ women, who 
grieve when those things are torn from their hands which 
they have been accustomed to use in religious eeremoniee, 
irhich they have received from their ancestors, and which 
have always been in their family. 

Bo not now wait while I follow up this charge from door 
to door, and show you that he stole a goblet from .^lachy- 
lufl the Tyndaritan; a dish from another citizen of Tyndarig 
named Thraao; a censer from Kymphodorus of Agrigen- 
tum. When 1 produce my witnesses from Sicily he maj 
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a«lect whom he plsuea for me to examine aboat dishes, 
goblete, and censers. Kot on]j no town, no singlu houBe 
that is tolerably well ofi will be foand to have been free 
from the injoriona treatment of thia man; who, svea if he 
had come to a banquet, if he saw anjr finely wrought plate, 
could not, jadgea, keep his hands from it. There iii a 
man named Cneeua Pompeius Philo, who was a native of 
Tyndaris; he gave Yerres a snpper at his villa in the 
country near Tyndaria; he did what Sicilians did not 
dare to do, bat what, because he waa a citizen of Bome, 
he thot^ht he could do with impunity, he put before him 
a dish on which were some exceedingly beautiful figures. 
Yerres, the moment he saw it, determined to rob his host'a 
table of that memorial of the Penates and of the gods of 
hospitality. But yet, in accordance with what I have said 
before of hia great moderation, he restored the rest of the 
silver after he had torn off the figures; so free was he from 
all f.varicel What want you more? Did he not do the 
same thing to Eupolemus of Galacta, a noble man, con- 
nected with, and an intimate friend of the Laoulli; a man 
who is now serving in the army under Lucius Lucullos? 
He was supping with him; the rest of the silver which he 
had aet before him had no ornament on it, lest he himself 
ahould also be left without any ornament; but there were 
also two goblets, of no large size, but with figures on them. 
He, as if he had been a professional diner-out, who was not 
to go away without a present, on the spot, in the sight of all 
the other gnests, tore off the figures. I do not attempt to 
enumerate all his exploits of this sort; it is neither neces- 
sary nor possible. I only produce to you tokens and 
samples of each description of his varied and aniversal 
rascality. Nor did he behave in these affairs as if he 
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woald some day or other be called to account for them, 
but altogether as if he was either never likely to be 
prosecated, or else as if the more he stole, the less 
woald be his danger when he waa brought before the 
oourt; inaamnch as he did these things which I am 
speaking of not secretly, not by the instrumentality of 
friends or agents, but openly, from his high position, by 
his own power and authority. 

When he had come to Oatina, a wealthy, honorable, 
influential city, he ordered Dionysiarchus, the proagorus, 
that is to say, the chief magistrate, to be summoiied be- 
fore liim ; he openly orders him to take care that all the 
silver plate which was in anybody's bouse at Oatina was 
collected t<^ether and brought to him. Did you not hear 
Philarohus of Centuripa, a man of the highest position as 
to noble birth, and virtue, and riches, say the same thing 
on his oath ; namely, that Yerres had charged and com- 
manded him to collect together, and order to be conveyed 
to him, all the silver plate at Centuripa, by far the larg^t 
and wealthiest city in all Sicily ? In the same manner at 
Agyrium, all the Corinthian vessels there were there, in 
accordance with his command, were transported to Syra- 
cuse by the agency of ApoUodorus, whom you hare heard 
ae a witness. But the most extraordinary conduct of all 
was this; when that painstaking and industrious prsetor 
had arrived at Ealuntium, he would not himself go up 
into the town, because the ascent was steep and difficult; 
but he ordered Archagathus of Haluntium, one of the 
noblest men, not merely in his own city, but in all 
Sicily, to be summoned before him, and gave him a 
charge to take care that all the chased silver that there 
was at Haluntium, and every specimen of Corinthiaa 
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work, too, riioald be at oooe taken dowo from the towa 

to the Boaeide. Archagathas went up into the town. That 
Doble maD, ae one who wished to be loved and esteemed by 
hlB fellow-citiaena, was very ind^nant at baring such an 
office imposed upon him, and did not fcnov what to do. 
He annoouoea the oommanda he has received. He ordera 
every one to produce what they had. There was great 
consternation, for the tyrant himself had not gone away 
to any distance; lying on a litter by the seaside below the 
town he was waitii^ for Arohagathns and the silver plate. 
What a gatherii^ of people do yon suppose took place in 
the town? what an uproar? what weeping of women? 
they nho saw it would have said that the Trojan horae 
had been introduced, and that the city was taken. Ves- 
sels were brought out without their oases; others were 
wrenched out of the hands of women; many people's 
doors were broken open, and their looks forced. For 
what else can you suppose ? Even if ever, at a time of 
war and tumult, arms are demanded of private citizens, 
still men give them unwillingly, though they know that 
they are giving them for the conunon safety. Do not 
suppose, then, that any one produced his carved plate out 
of his house for another man to steal without the greatest 
distress. Everything is brought down to the shore. The 
Clbyiatio brothers are summoned; they condemn some ar- 
ticles; whatever they approve of has its flgares in relief 
or its embossed emblems torn off. And so the HaluD- 
tines, having had all their ornaments wrenched off, re- 
turned home with the plain silver. 

Was there ever, O judges, a drag-net of such a sort as 
this in that province? People have sometimes, during 
their year of office, diverted some part of the public 
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propertj to their own use in the most aeoret nunner; 
sometimes they evea seoretlj plondered Bome private 
citizen of Bomething; aad still they were condemDed. 
And if yoa ask me, though I am detracting somewhat 
from my own credit by saying so, I think those were the 
real aocasera who traced the robberies of such men as this 
by scent, or by some lightly imprinted footsteps; for what 
is it that we are doing in respect of Verres, who has wal- 
lowed in the mad till we can find him ont by the traces of 
his whole body 7 Is it a great andertakiog to say anything 
against a man who, while he was passing by a place, hav- 
ing his Utter put down to rest for a little time, plundered 
a whole city, house by house, without condescending to any 
pretences, openly, by his own authority, and by an abso- 
lute command? But still, that he might be able to aay 
that he had bought them, he orders Archf^athus to give 
those men, to whom the plate had belonged, some little 
money, just for form's sake. Archagathns found a few 
who would accept the money, and those he paid. — And 
still Verres never paid Archagathua that money. Archa- 
gathos intended to claim it at Bome; but Cnseus Lentulus 
Marcellinas dissuaded him, as you heard him state him- 
self. Read the evidence of Archagathns, and of Lentulus 
— and that you may not im^ine that the man wished to 
heap up such a mass of figures without any reason, just see 
at what rate he valued you, and the opinion of the Boman 
people, and the laws, and the conrts of justice, and the 
Sicilian witnesses and traders. After he had collected 
sach a vast number of figures that he had not left one 
single figure to anybody, he established an immense shop 
in the palace at Syracuse; he openly orders all the manu- 
facturers, and oarvers, and goldsmiths to be summoned — 
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and he binudf had many in his own anploy; he oolleotB 
a great multitade of men; he kept them employed anin- 
teiraptedly for eight months, thoogh all that time no vm- 
wis were made of anythii^ bat gold. In that time he had 
BO ekillfally wroaght the figures which he had torn off the 
goblete and censerB, into golden gobletB, or bad so ingea- 
ioosly joined them into golden onpa that you would say that 
they had been made for that very purpose j and he, the pne- 
tor, who aaye that it was owing to his vigilance that peaoe 
was maintained in Sicily, was aooastomed to sit in his tuoie 
and dark cloak the greater part of the day in this work- 
shop. 

I woald not venture, O judges, to mention these things, 
if I wen not afraid that you m^ht perhaps say that yon 
had heard more about that man from others in oommoa 
conversation than you had heard from me in this trial; 
for who is there who has not heard of this workshop, <A 
the golden yessels, of Terres's tunic and dark cloak? 
Name any respectable man you please oat of the whole 
body of settlers at Syracuse, I will produce him; there 
will not be one person who will not say that he has either 
seen this or heard of it. Alas for the agel ulas for the de- 
generacy of our manners I I will not mention anythiag of 
any great antiquity; there are many of you, O judges, who 
knew Lucius Piso, the father of this Lucius Piso, who was 
prsetor. When he was praetor in Spain — in which province 
be was slain — some how or other, while he was practioiug bis 
exercises in arms, the golden ring which he had was broken 
and crushed. As he wanted to get himseU another ring, ho 
ordered a goldsmith to be summoned into the forum before 
his throne of office, at Corduba, and openly weighed him 
oiit the gold. He ordered the man to set up his bench in 
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the forum, aod to make him a ring in the presence of tsverj 
one. Perhaps, io truth, aome may say that he waa too ex- 
act, aad to this extent any one who chooses may blame him, 
but no further. Still aach condnct was allowable for him, 
for he was the son of Lncios Fiso, of that man who first 
made the law abont extortion and embezzlement. It is 
quite ridicaloos for me to apeak of Yerres now, when I 
have just been speaking of Fiao the Thrifty; still, see 
what a dilference there is between the men; that man, 
while he was making aome sideboards full of golden 
vessels, did not care what his reputation was, not only 
in Sicily, but also at Borne in the court of justice; the 
other wished all Spain to know to half an ounce how 
much gold it took to make a prtetor's rii^. Forsooth, 
as the one proved his right to his name, so did the other 
to his surname. 

It ia utterly imposaible for me either to retain in my 
memory, or to embrace in my speech, all his exploits. T 
wish juflt to touch briefly on the different kinda of deeds 
done by him, just as here the ring of Fiso reminded me 
of what had otherwise entirely escaped my recollection. 
From how many honorable men do you imagine that that 
man tore the golden rings from ofi their fingers? He never 
hesitated to do so whenever he was pleased with either the 
jewels or the fashion of the ring belonging to any one. 
I am going to mention an incredible fact, but still one so 
notorious that I do not think that he himself will deny it. 
When a letter had been brought to Valentius his interpreter 
from Agrigentum, by chance Verres himself noticed the 
impression on the seal; he was pleaaed with it, he asked 
where the letter came from; he was told, from Agrigentum. 
He sent letters to the men with whom be was accustomed 
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to oommmiioateT wdering that ring to be tnooght to him 
as soon as poesible. And aocordingly, in compliance viHk 
hia letter, it was torn off the fingw of a master of a family, 
a oertftin Lacios Titias, a Boman citizen. Bat that ooveC- 
oosneas of his is quite beyond belief. For as ha wished to 
provide three hundred ooaches beaotifally covered, with 
all other decorations lor a banquet, for the different rooms 
which he has, not only at Borne, but in his different villas, 
he collected such a numbffl' that there was no wealthy 
house in all Sicily where he did not set up an embnM- 
derer's shop. 

There is a woman, a citizen of Segesta, very rich, and 
nobly bom, by name Lamia. She, having her boose full 
of spinning jennies, for three years was making him robes 
and coverlets, all dyed with purple; Attains, a rich man 
at Netam; Lyso at Lilybsaum; Critolaus at Enna; at Syra- 
cuse JBschrio, Oleomenea, and Tbeomnastus; at Elorom 
Arohonides and Megistus. My voice will fail me bef<n« 
the names of the men whom be employed in this way will; 
he himself supplied the purple — his friends supplied only 
the work, I dare say; for I have no wish to accuse him in 
every particular, as if it were not enough for me, with a 
view to accuse him, that he should have had so much to 
give, that he should have wished to carry away so many 
things; and, besides all that, this thing which he admits, 
namely, that he should have employed the works of hia 
friends in affairs of this sort. But now do you suppose 
tbat brazen couches and brazen candelabra were made at 
Syracuse for any one but for him the whole of that three 
years? He bought them, I suppose; but I am informing 
yon so fully, O jadges, of what that man did in bis pror- 
inoe as praitor, that he may not by ohanoe i^ipear to any 
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one to have been careleaa, and not to hare provided and 
adorned himaelf sufficiently when he had absolate power. 
I come now, not to a theft, not to avarice, not to 
covetonanees, but to an action of that aort that every kind 
of wickednees seems to be contained in it, and to be in it; 
by which the immortal gods were inaalted, the reputation 
and authority of the name of the Soman people was im> 
paired, hospitality was betrayed and plundered, all the 
kings who were most friendly to us, and the nations 
which are under their rule and dominion, were alienated 
from UB by bis wiokeduese. For you know that the kings 
of Syria, the boyish sons of King Antiochus, have lately 
. beeo at Rome. And they came not on account of the king- 
dom of Syria; for that they had obtained possesBion of with- 
out dispute, as they had received it from their father and 
their ancestors; but they thought that the kingdom of 
Sgypt beloDged to them and to Selene their mother. 
When they, being hindered by the critical state of the 
republic at that time, were not able to obtain the disous- 
aion of the subject as they wished before the seaate, they 
departed for Syria, their paternal kingdom. One of them — 
the one whose name is Antiochus — wished to make his 
journey through Sicily. And so, while Verres was prsetor, 
he came to Syracuse. On this Yerres thought that an in- 
heritance had come to him, because a man whom he had 
heard, and on other accounts suspected, had many splendid 
things with him, had come into his kingdom and into his 
power. He sends him presents — ^liberal enough— for all 
domestic uses; as much wine and oil as he thought fit; 
and as much wheat as he conld want, oat of bis tenths. 
After that he invites the king himself to sapper. He 
decorates a couch abondantly and magnificently. He seti 
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out the namerouB and beaatifal Bilrer veesels, in vbioh 
he was so rich; for he had not jet made all those golden 
ones. He takes care that the banquet shall be splendidly 
appointed and provided in every particular. Why need 
I make a long story of it? The king departed thinking 
that Verres was superbly provided with everything, and 
that he himself had been magnificently treated. After 
that, he himself invites the preetor to supper. He dis- 
plays all his treasures; much silver, also not a few goblete 
of gold, which, as is the custom of kings, and especially 
in Syria, were studded all over with most splendid jewels. 
There was als<f a vessel for wine, a ladle hollowed out of 
one single large precious stone, with a golden handle, con* 
cerning which, I think, you heard Quintus Minutius speak, 
a sufficiently capable judge, and sufficiently credible wit- 
ness. Yerrea took each separate piece of plate into his 
hands, praised it — admired it. The king was del^hted 
that that banquet was tolerably pleasant and agreeable to 
a prietor of the Koman people. After the banquet was 
over, Yerres thought of nothing else, as the facts them- 
selves showed, than how he might plunder and strip the 
king of everything before he departed from the province. 
He sends to ask for the most exquisite of the vessels which 
he had seen at Antiochus's lodgings. He said that he 
wished to show them to his engravers. The king, who 
did not know the man, most willingly sent them, without 
any sospicion of his intention. He sends also to borrow 
the jewelled ladle. He said that he wished to examine it 
more attentively ; that also is sent to him. 

Now, O judges, mark what followed; things which yoa 
have already heard, and which the Aoman people will not 
hear now for the first time, and which hare been reported 
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abroad among foreigo Qations to the farthest corners of the 
earth. The kii^, whom I have spoken of, had brought 
to Kome a caadelabrum of the finest jewels, made with 
most extraordinarj skill, in order to place it in the Capitol; 
but as they found that temple not yet finished, they could 
not place it there. Nor were they willing to display it and 
produce it in common, in order that it might seem more 
splendid when it was placed at its proper time in the shrine 
of the great and good Jupiter; and brighter, also, as its 
beauty would come fresh and nntarnished before the eyes 
of men. They determined, therefore, to take it back with 
them into Syria, with the intention, when they should hear 
that the image of the great and good Jupiter was dedicated, 
of sending ambassadors who should bring that exquisite 
and most beaatiful present, with other offerings, to the 
Capitol. The matter, I know not how, got to his ears. 
For the king had wished it kept entirely concealed; noi 
because he feared or suspected anything, but because he 
did not wish many to feast their eyes on it before the 
BomaD people. He begs the king, and entreats him most 
eaiDcstly to send it to him; he says that be longs to look 
at it himself, and that he will not allow any one else to 
see it. Antiochos, being both of a child-like and royal 
disposition, suspected nothing of that man's dishonesty, 
and orders his sdrrants to take it as seorotly as possible, 
and well wrapped up, to the prtetor's house. And when 
they brot^ht it there, and placed it on a table, having 
taken oS the coverings, Yerres be^n to exclaim that it 
was a thing worthy of the kingdom of Syria, worthy d 
being a royal present, worthy of the Capitol. In truth, H 
was of snob splendor as a thing must be which is made of 
the most brilliant and beaatifol jewels; of sooh rarie^ 
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of pattern that the skill of the workmanship seemed to vie 
with the riohneas of the materials; and of such a size that 
it might easily be seen that it had been made not for the 
furniture of men, but for the decoration of a most noble 
temple. And when he appeared to have examined it siiffi- 
ciently, the servants begin to take it up to oarrj it back 
again. He sajs tbat he wiahes to examine it over and over 
again; that he is not half satiated with the sight of it; he 
orders them to depart and to leave the oandelabrnm. So 
they then retom to Antiochus empty-handed. 

The king at first feared nothing, snspected nothing. 
One day passed — two days — many days. It was not 
brought back. Then the king sends to Verres to beg 
him to return it, if he will be so good. He bids the slaves 
come again. The king begins to think it strange. He 
sends a second time. It is not returned. He himself calls 
on the man; he begs him to restore it to him. Think of 
the face and marvellous impudence of the man! That thing 
which he knew, and which he had heard from the king 
himself was to be placed in the Capitol, which he knew 
was being kept for the great and good Jupiter, and for the 
Boman people, that he began to ask and entreat earnestly 
to have given to him. When the king .said that he was 
prevented from complying by the reverence due to Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and by his regard for the opinion of men, 
because many nations were witnesses to the fact of the 
candelabrum having been made for a present to the god, 
the fellow began to threaten him moat violently. When 
he sees that he is no more influenced by threats than he 
had been by prayers, on a sudden he orders him to leare 
bis prortDoe before night. He says that he has found out 
that pirates from his kingdom were coming against Sicily. 
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TtiQ kiag, in the most freqaeoted place ia Syracuse, Id the 
forum — in the forum at Syracuse, I say (that ao maa may 
suppose I am bringing forward a charge about which there 
is any obscurity, or imagining anything which rests on 
mere suspicion), weeping, and calling gods and men to 
witness, began to cry out that Caius Yerres had taken 
from him a candelabrum made 'of jewels, which he was 
about to send to the Capitol, and which he wished to be 
in that most splendid temple as a memorial to the Boman 
people of his alliance with and friendship for them. He 
said that he did not care about the other works made of 
gold and jewels belonging to him which were in Yerres'a 
hands, but that it was a miserable and scandalous thing 
for this to be taken from him. And that, although ft had 
lot^ ago been consecrated in the minds and intentions of 
himself and his brother, still, that he then, before that 
assembled body of Boman citizens, offered, and gave, aud 
dedicated, and consecrated it to the great and good Jupiter, 
and that he invoked Jupiter himself as a witness of his 
intention and of his piety. 

"What Toioe, what lungs, what power of mine can ade- 
quately express the indignation due to this atrocity? The 
King Antiochns, who bad lived for two years at Bome in 
the sight of all of. ns, with an almost royal retinue and 
establishment — thongh he had been the friend and ally of 
the Roman people; thoi^h his father, and his grandfather, 
and his ancestors, most ancient and honorable sovereigns, 
had been our firmest friends ; though he himself is monarch 
of a most opulent and extensive kingdom, is turned head- 
long out of a province of the Boman people. How do yoa 
Suppose that toniga nations will take this ? How do yoa 
sappoae tHe news of this exploit of yours will be reoeiTed 
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in the dominions of other kings, and in the most distant 
couDtries of the world, when they hear that a king has 
been insalted bj a prsetor of the Romaa people in his 
province? that a guest of the Roman people has been 
plundered 7 a friend and ally of the Boman people in- 
sultingly driven out ? Know that your name and that 
of the Boman people will be an object of ^hatred and de- 
testation to foreign nations. If this unheard-of insolence 
of Verres is to pass unpunished, all men will think, es- 
pecially as the reputation of our men for avarice and 
covetousness has been very extensively spread, that this 
is not his crime only, but that of those who have approved 
of it. Many kings, many free cities, many opulent and 
powerful private men, cherish intentions of ornamenting 
the Capitol in such a way as the dignity of the temple 
and the reputation of our empire require. And if they 
understand that you show a proper indignation at this 
kingly present being intercepted, they will then think 
that their zeal and their presents will be acceptable to 
you and to the Roman people. But if they hear that 
you have been indifferent to the complaint of so great 
a king, in so remarkable a case, in one of such bitter 
injustice, they will not be so crazy as to spend their 
time, and labor, and expense on things which they do 
not think will be acceptable to you. 

And in this place I appeal to you, Quintus Oatulus; 
for I am speaking of your most honorable and most splen- 
did monument. You ought to take upon yourself not only 
the severity of a judge with respect to this crime, but some- 
thing like the vehemence of an enemy and an accuser. For, 
tbroi^h the kindness of the senate and people of Rome, yom: 
honor la connected with that temple. Yoax name is oonae- 
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crated at the same time as ttmt temple in tbe everlasting 
recollection of men. It is by you tbat this case is to be 
encountered; by you that this labor is to be nndei^one, in 
order that the Capitol, as it has been restored more mag- 
nificently, may also be adorned more splendidly than it 
was originally; that then that fire may seem to have been 
sent from heaven not to destroy the temple of the great 
and good Jupiter, but to demand one for him more noble 
and more magnificent. Yon have heard Quintus Minncina 
RufuB aay that King Antiochas stayed at his house while 
at Syracuse; tbat he knew that this candelabrum had 
been taken to Yerres's house; that he knew that it had 
not been returned. You heard, and you shall hear from 
the whole body of itoman settlers at Syracuse, that they 
will state to you that in their bearing it was dedicated 
and consecrated to tbe good aud great Jupiter by King 
Antiochus. If yon were not a judge, and this affair were 
reported to you, it would be your especial duty to follow 
it up; to reclaim tbe candelabrum, and to prdsecate this 
cause. So that I do not doubt what ought to be your 
feelings as judge in this prosecution, when before any one 
else as judge you ought to be a much more vehement ad- 
vocate and accuser than I am. 

And to you, O judges, what can appear more scanda- 
lous or more intolerable than this ? Shall Yerrea have at 
his own house a candelabrum, made of jewels and gold, 
belonging to the great and good Jupiter? Shall that 
ornament be set out in his house at banquets which will 
be one scene of adultery and debauchery, with the bril- 
liancy of which the temple of the great and good Jupiter 
oi^bt to glow and to be lighted up 7 Shall the deoora- 
tlons of tbe Capitol be placed in the hooae of that most 
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iafamona debauch^ with the other ornametitB which he 
has inherited from Ghelidon? What do yoa sappoee will 
ever be considered sacred or holy by him, when he does 
not now think himself liable to panishmeat for each enor> 
moos wickedness? who dares to come into this coort of 
justice, where he cannot, like all others who are arraigned, 
pray to the great and good Japiter, and entreat help from 
him? from whom even the immortal gods are reclaiming 
their property, before that tribanal which was appointed 
for the benefit of men, that they might recover what had 
been extorted nnjustly from them? Bo we marvel that 
Minerva at Athens, Apollo at Deloe, Juno at Samoa, 
Diana at Perga, and that many other gods besides all 
over Asia and Greece, were plundered by him, when he 
could not keep his hands o£E the Capitol? That temple 
which private men are decorating and are intending to 
decorate out of their own riches, that Oaius Torres would 
not su£Eer to be decorated by a king; and, accordingly, 
after he had once conceived this nefarious wickedness, he 
considered nothing in all Sicily afterward sacred or hal- 
lowed; and he behaved himself in his province for three 
years in such a manner that war was thought to have 
been declared by him, not only against men, hut also 
against the immortal gods. 

Segesta is a very ancient town ia Sicily, O judges, 
which its inhabitants assert was founded by .^neas when 
he was flying from Troy and comiag to this country. 
And, accordingly, the Segestans think that they are con- 
nected with the Boman people, not only by a perpetual 
alliance and friendship, bat even by some relationship. 
This town, aa the state of the Segestans was at war with 
the Carthaginians on its own account and of its own ao- 
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oord, was fonnerlj stormed and destroyed by the Carthagin- 
iaos; and everything which could be any ornament to the 
city was transported from thence to Carthage. There was 
among the Segestans a statue of Diana, of brass, not only 
invested with the most sacred character, but also wrought 
with the most exquisite skill and beauty. When trans- 
ferred to Carthage, it only changed its situation and its 
worshippers; it retained its former sanctity. For on ac- 
count of its eminent beauty it seemed, even to their ene- 
mies, worthy of being most religiously worshipped. Some 
ages afterward Publius Scipio tooK Carthage, in the third 
Punic war; after which victory (remark the virtue and 
carefulness of the man, so that you may both rejoice at 
your national examples of most eminent virtue, and may 
also judge the incredible audacity of Verres, worthy of 
the greater hatred by contrasting it with that virtue), he 
summoned all the Sicllisna, because he knew that daring 
a long period of time Sicily bad repeatedly been ravaged 
by the Carthaginians, and bids them seek for all they had 
lost, and promises them to take the greatest pains to in- 
sure the restoration to the different cities of everything 
which had belonged to them. Then those things which 
had formerly been removed from Himera, and which I 
have mentioned before, were restored to the people of 
Thermn; some things were restored to the Gelans, some 
to the AgrigentineB; among which was that noble bull, 
which that most cruel of all tyrants, Phalaris, is said to 
have bad, into which he was accustomed to put men for 
panishmeot, and to put fire nnder. And when Scipio re- 
stored that ball to the Agrigentines, he is reported to 
have said that he thought it reasonable for them to con- 
nder whether it was more advantageous to the SioiUans to 
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be sabjeet to tbear own princes, or to be imdflr the diMiiiii- 
ion of the Eoman people, when they bad the Bame thing as 
a monoment of the croelty of their domeatio nuBttaB, and 
of oar liberality. 

At that time, the same Diana of which Z am speaking 
is restored with the greatest care to the Se^estana. It is 
taken back to Siesta; it ia replaced in its ancient utoa- 
tioa, to the greatest jo; and delight of all tiie citizens. 
It was placed at Siesta on a very lofty pedestal, oa 
which was eat in lai^e letters the name of Publios Afii- 
canos; and a statement was also engraved that "he had re- 
stored it after having taken Carthage." It was worshipped 
by the citizens; it was visited by all strangers; when I 
was qaaastor it was the very first thing they showed me. 
It was a very large and tall statae, with a flowing robe, 
but in spite of its lai^e size it gave the idea of the age 
and dress of a virgin; her arrows hnng from her shoulder, 
in her left hand she carried her bow, her right hand held 
a burning torch. When that enemy of all sacred things, 
that violator of all religions scmplee saw it, he b^an to 
barn with oovetoosaees and insanity, as if he himself had 
been strnok with that toroh. He commands the magistrates 
to take the statae down and give it to him; and declares 
to them that nothing can be more agreeable to him. Bok 
they said it was impossible for them to do so; that they 
were [H^vented from doing so, not only by the most ex< 
treme religions reverence, bat also by the greatest respect 
for their own laws and coorts of justice. Then he b^aa 
to entreat this favor of them, then to threaten them, thui 
to try and excite their hopes, then to arouse their feara. 
They of^msed to his demands the name ot Afrioanns; 
they said that it was the gift of the Bomaa people^ that 
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Hh&j themMlvea bad do right over a tbiag which a moat 
illuBtrioos general, having taken a city of the enemy, had 
chosen to stand there as a monument of the victory of the 
Roman people. As be did not relax in his demand, but 
ni^ed it every day with daily increasing earnestness, the 
matter was brought before their senate. His demand 
raises a violent outcry on all sides. And so at that 
time, and at his first arrival at Segesta, it is refused. Af- 
terward, whatever burdens could be imposed on any city 
in respect of exacting sailors and rowers, or in levying 
corn, he imposed on the Segestans beyond all other cities, 
and B good deal more than they could bear. Besides that, 
he used to summon their magistrates before him; he used 
to send for all the most noble and most virtuous of the 
citizens, to hurry them about with him to all the courts of 
justice in the province, to threaten every one of tbem sep- 
arately to be the ruin of him, and to announce to them all 
in a body that he would utterly destroy their city. There- 
iore, at last, the Segestans, subdued by much ill treatment 
and by great fear, resolved to obey the command of the 
prietor. With great grief and lamentation on the part of 
the whole city, with many tears and wailings on the part 
of all the men and women, a contract is advertised for 
taking down the statne of Diana. 

See now with what religious reverence it ia regarded. 
Enow, O judges, that among all the Segestans none was 
found, whether free man or slave, whether citizen or 
foreigner, to dare to touch that statue. Know that some 
barbarian workmen were brought from Liljbienm; they 
at length, ignorant of the whole business, and of the re- 
BgiouB character of the image, agreed to take it down for 
a Bxun of money, and took it down. And when ifc waa be- 
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iBg taken ont of tbe city, how greal was Aa e u a uooia e of 
women! how great was tbe weeping of the old men! boom 
of whom eren recollected that daj when that same Diana 
being brooght back to Selesta from Carthage, had an- 
noonced to Aem, bj its retam, the victtnj of the BcHuan 
people. How diffenatt from diat time did this day seeml 
Then the general of the Boman people, a most illnstrioDa 
man, was bringing back to the S^eBtans the gods of th^ 
fathers, recorered from an enemy's city; now a most baaa 
and profligate pretor of tbe same Bontan people was taking 
away, with the most Debrioos wickedness, those very same 
gods from the city of his allies. What is more notoriooa 
thronghont all Sicily than that all the matrons and riigiaa 
of Siesta came together when Diana was being taken oat 
of their city? that they anointed her with precions ongn- 
ents? that they crowned her with cbaplets and flowers? 
that they attended her to tbe borders of their territory with 
frankincense and baming perfames? If at the time yon, 
by reason of your coretoosness and andacity, did not* 
while in command, fear these religions feelings of tbs 
popniatioQ, do yon not fear them now, at a time of BOoh 
peril to yourself and to yoor children? What man, againot 
the will of the immortal gods, or what god, when yon m 
trample on all the religions reverence doe to them, do 
yon think will come to yoor assistance? Has that Diana 
inspiied yon, while in quiet and at leisure, with no relig- 
ions awe — she, who thoi^h she had seen two cities, in 
which she was placed, stormed and bnmed, was yet twioe 
preserved from the flames and weapons of two wars; sbe 
who, though she changed her situation owing to the tib* 
tory of the Carthaginians, yet did not lose her holy ehov 
acter; and who, by the ^or of Fabtios Afrioanos, aAet' 
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ward recovered her old worship, together with her old 
sitaatioD? And when this crime had been executed, as 
the pedestal was empty, and the name of Fabiius Africanua 
oarved on it, the aSair appeared scandaloiu and intolerable 
to eyerj one, that not only was religion trampled on, but 
also that CaiuB Verreg had taken away the glory of the 
exploits, the memorial of the virtuee, the monument of 
the victory of Pablius Africanos, that most gallant of men. 
But when he was told afterward of the pedestal and the 
inscription, he thought that men would foi^et the whole 
affair, if he took away the pedestal too, which was serving 
as a sort of eign-post to point out his crime. And so, by 
his command, the Segestana contracted to take away the 
pedestal too; and the terms of that contract were read to 
you from the public registers of the S^estans, at the 
former pleading. 

Now, O Publiua Scipio, I appeal to you; to you, I say, 
a most virtuous and accomplished youth; from you I re- 
quest and demand that assistance which is due to your 
family and to your name. Why do you take the part of 
tliat man nho has embezzled the credit and honor of your 
family? Wty do you wish him to be defended? Why 
am I undertaking what is properly your business? Why am 
I supporting a burden which ought to fall on yon? — Marcus 
TuUins is reclaiming tne monuments of Fublius Africanos; 
Pnblius Scipio is defending the man who took them away. 
Though it is a principle handed down to us from our an- 
cestors, for every one to defend the monuments of his an- 
cestors, in such a way as not even to allow them to be deoo- 
nted by one of another name, will you take the part of that 
man who is not charged merely wiih having in some do* 
gree spoiled the view of the monuments of Poblios Soipioi 
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but who huB entirely removed and destroyed th&axt Wto 
then, in the name of the immortal gods, will defend the 
memory of Fublioa Scipio now that he is dead? who will 
defend the memorials and evidences of his valor, if yoa 
desert and abandon them; and not only allow them to be 
plundered and taken away, but even defend their plun- 
derer and destroyer? The Segeatans are present, yoar 
clients, the allies and friends of the Boman people. They 
inform you that Publius Africanus, when he had destroyed 
Cartilage, restored the imago of Diana to their ancestors; 
and that was set up among the Segestans and dedicated 
in the name of that general — that Yerres has had it taken 
down and earried away, and, as far as that is concerned, 
has utterly eSaced and extinguished the name of Publius 
Scipio. They entreat and pray you to restore the object 
of their worship to them, its proper credit and glory to 
your own family, so enabling them by your assistance 
to recover from the house of a robber what they recov- 
ered from the city of their enemies by the beneficence of 
Publius Africanus. 

What can you reply to them with honor, or what can 
they do but implore the aid of you and your good faith ? 
They are present, they do implore it. You, O Publius, 
can protect the honor of your family renown; you can, 
you have every advantage which either fortune or nature 
ever gives to men. I do not wish to anticipate you in 
gathering the fruit that belongs to you; I am not covetous 
of the glory which ought to belong to another. It does 
not correspond to the modesty of my disposition, while 
Publius Scipio, a most promising young man, is alive and 
well, to put myself forward as the defender and advocate 
of the memorials of Publius Scipio. Wherefore, if you 
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will andertake the advocaoj of your family renovn, it will 
behoove me not only to be silent aboat yonr monamenta, 
bat even to be glad that the fortune of Pablius Atnoaaaa, 
thoi^b dead, is such tbal his honor is defended by thoee 
who are of the same family as himself, and that it requires 
no adventitiouB assistance. But if your friendsbip' with 
that man is an obstacle to yon — if yon think that this 
thing which I demand of you is not so intimately con- 
nected with yonr duty — then I, as your locum tenent, will 
succeed to your office, I will undertake that business which 
I have thought not to belong to me. Let that proud aris- 
tocracy give up complaining that the Soman people will- 
ingly gives, and at all times has given, honors to new and 
diligent men. It is a foolish complaint that virtue should 
be of the greatest influence in that city which by its virtue 
governs all nations. Let the image of Pnblins Afrioanufl 
be in the hovues of other men; let heroes now dead be 
adorned with virtue and glory. He was such a man, he 
deserved so well of the Bomau people, that he deserves 
to be recommended to the afEeetion, not of one single 
' family, but of the whole state. And so it partly does be- 
long to me also to defend his honors, with all my power, 
because I belong to that city which he rendered great, and 
illustrious, and renowned; and especially, because I prac- 
tice, to the utmost of my power, those virtues in which 
be was pre-eminent — equity, industry, temperance, the 
protection of the unhappy, and hatred of the dishonest; 
a relationship in pursuits and habits which is almoet aa 
important as that of which you boast, the relationship of 
name and family. 

I reclaim from you, O Torres, the monument of Publioa 
Afrioaniu; I abandon the oaose of the Sicilians, which I 
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nndertook; let there be no trial of yon for extortioa at 
present; never mind the injuries of the Segeataoa; let the 
pedestal of Publius AfrioaouB be restored; let the name 
of that invincible commander be engraved on it anew; let 
tbat moat beautiful statue, which was recovered when 
Carthage was taken, be replaced. It is not I, tbe defender 
of the Sicilians — it is not I, yoac prosecutor — ^thej are not 
the S^eetans who demand this of you; but he who has 
taken on himself the defence and the preservation of the 
renown and glory of Fublius Africanus. I am not afraid 
of not being able to give a good account of my performance 
of this duty to Publius Servilius the judge; who, as he has 
performed great exploits, and raised very many monuments 
of his good deeds, and has a natural anxiety about them, 
will be glad, forsooth, to leave them an object of care and 
protection not only to his own posterity, but to all brave 
men and good citizens; and not as a mark for tbe plunder 
of rogues. I am not afraid of its displeasing you, O Quin- 
tas Catulus, to whom the most superb and splendid monu- 
ment in the whole nrorld belongs, that there should be as 
many guardians of such monuments as possible, or that 
all good men should think it was a part of their duty to 
defend tbe glory of another. And indeed I am so far 
moved by the other robberies and atrocities of that fellow 
as to think them worthy of great reproof; bat that might 
be sufficient for them. But in this instance I am roused 
to such indignation that nothing appears to me possible 
to be more scandalous or more intolerable. Shall Verrea 
adorn his house, full of adultery, full of debauchery, fall 
of infamy, with the monuments of Africanos? Shall Yerrea 
place the memorial of that most temperate and religious 
man, the image of the ever virgin Diana, in that house in 
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which the iniqaities of harlots and pimps are inoeeaantly 
beiog practiced? 

Bat is this the only monomeftit of Afrioanaa vhich yoa 
have violated? WhatI did you take away from the people 
of Tyndaris an imf^ of Mercury moat beautifully made, 
and placed there by the benefioenoe of the same Scipio? 
And how? ye immortal godsl How aadaciously, how 
infamously, how shamelessly did you do sol You have 
lately, O judges, heard the deputies from Tyndaris, most 
honorable men, and the chief meu of that city, say that 
the Mercury, which in their sacred anniversaries was wor- 
shipped among them with the eztremest religious rever- 
ence, which PubliuB Africanus, after he had taken Car- 
thage, bad given to the Tyndaritans, not only as a monu- 
ment of his victory, but as a memorial and evidence of 
their loyalty to and alliance with the Roman people, had 
been taken sway by the violence, and wickedness, and 
arbitrary power of this man; who, when he first came to 
their city, in a moment, as if it were not only a becoming, 
but an indispensable thing to be done — as if the senate had 
ordered it and the Roman people had. sanctioned it — in a 
moment, I say, ordered them to take the statue down and 
to transport it to Messana. And as this appeared a aoan- 
dalous thing to those who were present and who heard it, 
ii was not persevered in by him during the first period of 
his visit; but when he departed, he ordered Sopater, their 
chief magistrate, whose statement you have heard, to take 
it down. When he refused, he threatened him violently; 
and then he left the city. The magistrate refers the matter 
to the senate; there is a violent outcry on all sides. To 
make my story ahort, some time afterward hu cd lea to 
that city again. Immediately he aaka about the statue. 
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He is answered that the senate will not allow it to be re- 
moved; that capital paaiahment is threatened to any one 
who should toacb it without the orders of the senate: the 
impiety of removing is also urged. Then says he, "What 
do yon mean by talking to me of impiety ? or about punish- 
ment? or about the senate? I will not leave you alive; 
you shall he scourged to death if the statue Is not given 
up." Sopater with tears reports the matter to the senate 
a second time, and relates to them the oovetousness and 
the threats of Verres. The senate gives Sopater no an- 
swer, but breaks up in agitation and perplexity. Sopater, 
being summoned by the prsetor's messenger, informs bim 
of the state of the case, and says that it is absolutely 
impossible. 

And all these things (for I do not think that I ought to 
omit any particular of his impudence) were done openly in 
the middle of the assembly, while Verres was sitting on his 
chair of office, in a lofty situation. It was the depth of 
winter; the weather, as you heard Sopater himself state, 
was bitterly cold; heavy rain was falling; when that fel- 
low orders the lictors to throw Sopater headlong from the 
portico on which be himself was sitting, and to strip him 
naked. The command was scarcely out of bis mouth be- 
fore you might have seen him stripped and surrounded by 
the lictors. All thought that the unhappy and innocent 
man was going to be scourged. They were mistaken. Do 
you think that Verrea would scourge without any reason 
an ally and friend of the Roman people? He is not so 
wicked. All vices are not to be found in that man; he 
was nevsr oruel. He treated the man with great gentleness 
and cle .ency. In the middle of the forum there are some 
statues of the Marcelli, as there ore in most of the other 
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towBB of Sicily; out of these he selected the statue of 
Gaius MarcelloB, whose services to that city and to the 
whole province were most recent and most important. On 
that statue he orders Sopater, a man of noble birth in his 
city, and at that very time invested with the chief magis- 
tracy, to be placed astride and bound to it. What torture 
he suffered when he was bound naked in the open air, in 
the rain and in the cold, must be manifest to everybody. 
Nor did he put an end to this insult and barbarity till the 
people and the whole multitude, moved by the atrocity of 
his conduct and by pity for his victim, compelled the senate 
by their outcries to promise him that statue of Mercury. 
They cried out that the immortal gods themselves would 
avenge the act, and that in the meantime it was not fit 
that an innocent man should be murdered. Then the sen- 
ate comes to him in a body, and promises him the statue. 
And so Sopater is taken down - scarcely alive from the 
statue of Marcellus, to which he had almost become 
frozen. I cannot adequately accuse that man if I were to 
wish to do so; it requires not only genius, but an extraor- 
dinary amount of skill. 

This appears to be a siogle crime, this of the Tyndaritan 
Mercury, and it is brought forward by me as a single one; 
but there are many crimes contained in it — only I do not 
know how to separate and distinguish them. It is a case 
of money extorted, for he took away from the allies a 
statue worth a large sum of mouey. It is a case of em- 
bezzlement, because he did not hesitate to appropriate 
a public statue belonging to the Eoman people, taken 
from the spoils of the enemy, placed where it was in the 
name of our general. It is a case of treason, because he 
dared to overturn and to carry away monuments of our 
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empire, of our glory, and of our exploits. It is a oaae of 
impiety, because he violated the luoet eolemn priaciplos 
of religion. It is a case of inhumaiiitj, beoaose he iarented 
a Dew and extraordinary description of panishment for an 
innocent man, as ally and friend of oar nation. But what 
the other crime ie, that I am unable to Bay; I know not 
by what name to call the crime which he committed with 
respect to the statue of Caius Marcellas. What is the 
meaning of it? Is it because he was the patron of the 
Sicilians? What then? What has that to do with it? 
Ought that fact to have had influence to procure a8st8t> 
ance, or to bring disaster on his clients and friends? 
Was it your object to show that patrons were no protec- 
tion against your violence? Who is there who would not 
be aware that there is greater power in the authority o£ 
a bad man who is present, than the protection of good 
men who are absent? Or do yon merely wish to prove 
by this conduct, your unprecedented insolence, and pride, 
and obstinacy? You thought, I imagine, that you were 
taking something from the dignity of the Marcelli? And 
therefore now the Marcelli are not the patrons of the 
Sicilians. Verres has been substituted in their place. 
What virtue or what dignity did you think existed in 
you, that you should attempt to transfer to yourself, and 
to take away from these most trusty and most ancient 
patrons, so illustrious a body of clients as that splendid 
province? Can you with your stapidity, and worthless* 
ness, and laziness defend the cause, I will not say of all 
Sicily, but even of one, the very meanest of the Sicilians? 
Was the statue of Marcellus to serve you for a pillory tor 
the clients of the Marcelli ? Did you out of his honor seek 
for punishments for those very men who had held him in 
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honor? What followed? What did you think woold hap- 
pen to yoiu statues? was it that which did happen? For 
the people of Tyndaris threw down the Btatne of Terres, 
which he had ordered to be erected in hia own honor near 
the Marcelli, and even on a higher pedestal, the rery mo- 
ment that they beard that a anccessor had been appointed 
to him. 

The fortune of the Sicilians has then given you Caius 
UarcelliiB for a judge, so that we may now surrender yoa, 
fettered and boand, to appease the injured sanctity of him 
to whose statue Sicilians were bound while yoa were 
piEBtor. And in the first place, O judges, that man said 
that the people of Tyndaris had sold this statae to Caiua 
Harcelios ^serninaa, who is here present. And he hoped 
that Cains Marcellus himself would assert thus much for 
his sake, though it never seemed to me to be very likely 
that a young man born in that rank, the patron of Sicily, 
would lend his name to that fellow to enable him to trans- 
fer his guilt to another. But still I made such provision, 
and took such precaution against every possible bearing of 
the case, that if any one had been found who was ever so 
anxious to take the guilt and crime of Yerres upon him- 
aelf, still he would not have taken anything by his motion, 
for I brought down to court such witnesses, and I had with 
me such written documenw, that it could not have been 
possible to have entertained a doubt about that man's 
actions. There are public documents to prove that that 
Mercury was transported to Measana at the expense of the 
state. They state at what expense; and that a man named 
Poleas was ordered by the public authority to superintend 
the business — what more would you have? Where is he? 
He is close at hand, he is a witness, by the command of 
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Sopater the Froftgoros. — Who is he? The man who was 
boaad to the statae. What I where ie he? He is a wit- 
neea — ^yoa have seen the man, and jon have heard bis 
statement. Demetriiu, the master of the gymnastic sohoolf 
aaperiatended the polling dowo of the statae, beoaose he 
was appointed to mam^e that boBinesB. What? is it w« 
who aaj tiiis? No, he is present himself; moreover, that 
Yerres himself lately promised at Borne that he would re> 
store that statue to the deputies, if the evidence already 
given in the affair were removed, and if secari^ wei« 
given that the Tyndaritans would not give evidence against 
him, has been stated before yon by Zosippus and Hismenias, 
moet noble men, and the chief men of the city of Tyndaris. 
What? did you not also at Agrigentum take away a 
monument of the same Publius Scipio, a most beautifol 
statue of Apollo, on whose thigh there was the name of 
Myron, inscribed in diminutive silver letters, out of that 
most holy temple of ^sculapius? And when, O jndgeB, 
he had privily committed that atrocity, and when in that 
most uefarioas crime and robbery he had employed some 
of the most worthless men of the city aa his guides and 
assistants, the whole city was greatly excited. For the 
Agrigentiues were regretting at the same time the kind- 
ness of AFricanus, and a national object of their worship, 
and an ornament of their city, and a record of their vic- 
tory, and an evidence of their altiance with us. And 
therefore a command is imposed on those men who were 
the chief men of the city, and a charge is given to the 
qutestors and sediles to keep watch by night over the sacred 
edifices. And, indeed, at Agrigentum (I imagine, on ao- 
count of the great number and virtue of these men, and 
because great numbers of Boman citizens, gallant and in- 
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trepid and honorable men, live and trade in that town 
among tbe Agrigentiaes in the greatest harmony) he did 
not dare openly to carry off, or even to beg for the things 
that took his fancy. There is a temple of Hercules at 
Agrigentum, not far from the forum, considered very holy 
and greatly reverenced among tbe citizens. In it there is 
a brazen image of Hercules himself, than which I cannot 
easily tell where I have seen anythiog fiaer (although I 
am not very much of a judge of those matters, though 
I have seeu plenty of specimens); so greatly venerated 
among them, O judges, that his mouth and his chin are 
a little worn away, because men in addreasiag their pray- 
ers and congratulations to him are accustomed not only 
to worship the statue but even to kiss it. While Terrea 
was at Agrigentum, on a sudden, one stormy night, a 
great assemblc^e of armed slaves, and a great attack on 
this temple by them, takes place, under the leading of 
Timarchides. A cry is raised by the watchmen and guar- 
diaaa of the temple. And, at first, when they attempted to 
resist them and to defend the temple, they are driven back 
much injured with sticks and bludgeons. Afterward, when 
tbe bolts were forced open, and the doors dashed in, tbey 
endeavor to pull down the statue and to overthrow it with 
levers; meantime, from the outcries of the keepers, a re- 
port got abroad over the whole city, that the national gods 
were being stormed, not by the unexpected I'nvasion of 
enemies, or by the sudden irruption of pirates, but that 
a well-armed and fully-equipped band of fugitive slaves 
from the house and retinue of the prtetor had attacked 
them. No one in Agrigentum was either so advanced in 
age, or so infirm in strength, as not to rise up on that 
night, awakened by that news, and to seize whatever 
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weapon ohaaoe pat into his hands. So in a reij alioit 
time men are assembled at the temple from everj part <^ 
the city. Already, for more than an hoar, aambers of men 
had been laboring at puHing down that statue; and all that 
time it gave no sign of being shaken id any part; while 
Bome, patting levers uader it, were endeavoring to throw 
it dotrn, and others, having bound cords to all ite limbs, 
were trying to pull it toward them. On a sadden all the 
Agrigenttnes eollect together at the place ; stones ai« 
thrown in nombers; the nootamal soldiers of that illus- 
trioos commander ran away — bat they take with them two 
very small statues, in order not to retam to that robber (A 
all holy things entirely empty-handed. The Sicilians are 
nerer in such distress as not to be able to say something 
facetious and neat; as they did on this occasion. And so ' 
they said that this enormous boar had a right to be ac- 
counted one of the labors of Hercules, no less than the 
other boar of Erymanthua. 

The people of Assorum, gallant and loyal men, after- 
ward imitated this brave conduct of the Agrigentines, 
though they did not come of so powerful or so distin- 
guished a city. There is a river called Chrysas, which 
flows through tbe territories of Assorum. Chrysas, among 
that people, is considered a god and is worshipped with the 
greatest reverence. His temple is in the flelds, near the 
road which goes from Assorum to Enna. In it there is 
an image of Chrysas, exquisitely made of marble. He did 
not dare to beg that of the Assorians on account of the 
extraordinary sanctity of that temple; so he intnista 
the business to Tlepolemos and Hiero. They, having 
prepared and armed a body of men, come by night; 
thev break in the doon of the temple; the keepers ot 
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the temple and the guardianB hear them in time. A 
trumpet, the signal of alarm well known to all the neigh- 
borhood, is sounded; men come in from the country. Tie- 
poletuus is turned out and put to flight; nor was anything 
miBsed out of the temple of Chrysas except one very di- 
minutive image oi brass. There is a temple of the mighty 
mother Gybele at Enguinum, for I must now not only men- 
tion each instaace with the greatest brevity, but I must erea 
pass over a great many, in order to come to the greater and 
more remarkable thefts and atrocities of this sort which this 
man has committed. In this temple that same Fublius Scipio, 
a man excelling in every possible good quality, had placed 
breastplates and helmets of brass of Corinthian workman- 
ship, and some huge ewers of a similar description, and 
wrought with the same exquisite skill, and had inscribed 
his own name upon them. Why should I make any more 
statements or utter any further complaints about that 
man's conduct? He took away, judges, every one of 
those things. He left nothing in that most holy temple 
except the toaces of the rel^ion he had trampled on, and 
the name of Fublius Scipio. The spoils won from the 
enemy, the memorials of our commanders, the omameatH 
and docoratioDB of our temples, will hereafter, when these 
illnstrious names are lost, be reckoned in the furniture and 
appointments of Cains Verres. Are you, forsooth, the only 
man who delights m Corinthian vases ? Are you the beet 
judge in the world of the mixture of that celebrated bronze, 
and of the delicate tracery of that work? Did not the great 
Scipio, that most learned and accomplished man, understand 
it too ? But do you, a man without one single virtue, with- 
out education, without natural ability, and without any in- 
iormatioD, andentand them and valne them? Beware lest 
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be be seen to bave surpassed yoa and those other men who 
wished to be thoagbt so elegant, not only in temperance, 
but in judgment and taste; for it was because he thor- 
oughly understood how beautiful they were that he thought 
that tbey were made not for the luxury of men, but for tbe 
ornamenting of temples and cities, in order that they might 
appear to our posterity to be holy and sacred mouuments. 
Listen, also, judges, to the man's singalar coretouB- 
uess, audacity and madness, especially in polluting those 
aaered things, which not only may not be touched with 
the hands, bat which may not be violated even in 
thought. There is a shrine of Ceres among the Cate- 
nans of the same holy nature as the one at Bome, and 
worshipped aa the goddees is worshipped among foreign ' 
nations, and in almost every country in the world. In 
the inmost part of that shrine there was an extremely 
ancient statne of Ceres, as to which men were not only 
ignorant of what sort it was, bat even of its existence. 
For the entrance into that shrine does not belong to men, 
the sacred ceremonies are accuatomed to be performed by 
women and virgins. Terres's slaves stole this statue by 
night out of that most holy and most ancient temple. 
The next day the priestesses of Ceres, and the female at- 
tendants of that temple, women of great age, - noble, and 
of proved virtue, report the afiair to their magistrates. It 
appeared to all a most bitter, and scandalous, and miser- 
able business. Then that man, influenced by the atrocity 
of the action, in order that all suspicion of tliat crime 
might be removed from himself, employs some one con- 
nected with him by ties of hospitality to find a man that 
he might accuse of having done it, and bids him take oare 
that he be convuted of the accusation, so that he himself 
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might not be sabject to tbe chaise. The matter is not 
delayed. For when he had departed from Catina an in- 
formation ifi laid f^inst a certain slave. He is accused; 
false witnesses are suborned against him; the whole sen- 
ate site in jai^ment on the affair, according to the laira 
of the Catenans. The priesteasea are summoned; they are 
examined secretly in the senate house, and asked what 
had been done, and how they thought that the atatue had 
beeu carried ofi. They answered that the servants of the 
prsetor had been seen in the temple. The matter, which 
previously had not been very obscure, began to be clear 
enough by the evidence of the priestesses. The judges de- 
Kberate; the innocent slave is acquitted by every vote, in 
order that you may the more easily be able to condemn 
this man by all yoar votes. For what is it that you ask, 
O Verres? What do you hope for? What do yon ei- 
pect ? What god or man do you think will come to your 
assistance? Did you send slaves to that place to plunder 
a temple, where it was not lawful for free citizens to go, 
not even for the purpose of praying? Did you not hesi' 
tate to lay violent hands on those things from which the 
laws of religion enjoined you to keep even your eyes? 
Althoogb it was not even because you were charmed by 
the eye that yon were led into this wicked and nefarious 
conduct; for yon coveted what you bad never seen. Yon 
took a violent fancy, I say, to that which yon had not 
previously beheld. From yoar ears did you conceive this 
eovetousness, so violent that no fear, no religiona scruple, 
no power of the gods, no r^ard for the opinion of men 
eonld restrain it. Ohl but yon had heard of it, I sup- 
pose, from some good men, from Bome good authority. 
How oonld yon have done that, when yoa ooald never 
L',.,iz..,,vGoo^Ic 



h&ve heard of it from any man at all ? You heard of it, 
therefore, from a womao; eince men could aot hare seen 
it, nor known of it. What sort of woman do you think 
that she must have been, O judges? What a modest 
woman must she hare been to converse with Verres? 
What a piouB woman, to show him a plan for robbing a 
temple! But it is no great wonder if those sacred cere- 
monies which are performed by the most extreme chastity 
of rirgins and matrons were violated by his adultery and 
profligacy. 

What, then, are we to think? Is this the only thing 
that he began to desire from mere hearing, when he had 
never seen it himself? No, there were many other things 
besides; of which I will select the plundering of that most 
noble and ancient temple, concerning which you heard wit- 
nesses give their evidence at the former pleading. Now, 
I beseech yon, listen to the same story once more, and at- 
tend carefully as you hitherto hare done. There is an 
island called Melita, O judges, separated from Sicily by 
a sufficiently wide and perilous navigation, in which there 
is a town of the same name, to which Verres never went, 
though it was for -three years a manafactory to him for 
weaving women's garments. Not far from that town, oii 
a promontory, is an ancient temple of Juno, which was 
always considered so holy that it was not only always 
kept inviolate and sacred in those Punic wars, which in 
those regions were carried on almost wholly by the naval 
forces, bnt even by the bands of pirates which ravage 
those seas. Moreover, It has been handed down to na 
by tradition that once, when the fleet of King Masinissa 
was forced to put into these ports, the king's lieatenant 
took away some ivory teeth of an inoredibl* iize oat of 
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ihe temple, and carried them into Africa, and gave them 
to Masinisaa; that at first the king was delighted with 
the present, bat afterward, when he heard where they 
had come from, he immediately sent trustworthy men 
in a quinqaereme to take those teeth back; and that 
there was engraved on them in Punic characters, "that 
Masinissa, the king, had accepted them ignorantly; but 
that, when he knew t\tb truth, he had taken care that 
they should be replaced and restored." There vtaa, be- 
sides, an immense quantity of ivory, and many ornaments, 
among which were some ivory Victories of ancient work- 
manship, and wrought with exquisite skill. Not to dwell 
too long on this, he took care to have all these things taken 
down and carried oS at one swoop by means of the slaves 
of the Yenos whom he had sent thither for that purpose. 
O ye immortal gods I what sort of man is it that I am 
accusing ? Whom is it that I am prosecuting according to 
our laws, and by this regular process? Concerning whom 
is it that you are going to give your judicial decision? 
The deputies from Melita, sent by the public authority 
of their state, say that the shrine of Juno was plundered; 
that that man left nothing in that most holy temple; that 
that place, to which the fleets of enemies often came, where 
pirates are accustomed to winter almost every year, and 
which no pirate ever violated, no enemy ever attacked 
before, was so plundered by that single man that nothing 
whatever wae left in it. What, then, now, are we to say 
of him as a defendant, of me as an accuser, of this tribu- 
nal ? Is he proved guilty of grave crimes, or is he brought 
into this court on mere suspicion ? Qods are proved to have 
been carried off, temples to have been plundered, cities to 
have been stripped of everything. And of those actions 
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he has left himeetf no power of denying one, no plea for 
defending one. In e^ery particDUtr he is convicted by me; 
he is detected by the witnesses; he is orerwheLmed by his 
own admiBsions; he is caught in the evident commission of 
guilt; and even now he remains here, and in silence recog- 
nizes his own crimes as I enumerate them. 

I seem to myself to have been too long occapied with 
one class of crime. I am aware, O judges, that I have to 
encounter the weariness of yonr ears and eyes at such a 
repetition of similar cases; I will, therefore, pass over 
many instances. But I entreat you, O judges, in the 
name of the immortal gods, in the name of these very 
gods of whose honor and worship we have been so long 
speaking, refresh your minds so as to attend to what I 
am about to mention, while I bring forward and detail 
to you that crime of his by which the whole province was 
roused, and in speaking of which you will pardon me if I 
appear to go back rather far, and trace the earliest recol- 
lections of the religious observances in question. The 
importance of the afiair will not allow me to pass over 
the atrocity of his gailt with brevity. 

It is an old opinion, O judges, which can be proved 
from the most ancient records and monuments of the 
G-reeks, that the whole island of Sicily was consecrated 
to Ceres and Libera. Not only did all other nations think 
so, but the Sicilians themselves were bo convinced of it 
that it appeared a deeply-rooted and innate belief in their 
minds. For they believe that these goddesses were boro in 
these districts, and that com was first discovered in this 
land, and that Libera was carried off, the same goddess 
whom they call Proserpine, from a grove in the territory 
of £nna, a place which, because it is situated in the centre 
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of the island, is called the Dave! of Sicily. And when 
Ceres wished to aeek her and trace her ont, ehe is said to 
have lighted her torches at those flames which burst out at 
the summit of ^tna, and carrying these torches before her 
to have wandered over the whole earth. But Eivna, where 
those things which I am speaking of are said to have been 
done, is in a high and lofty situation, on the top of which 
is a large level plain, and springs of water which are never 
dry. And the whole of the plain is cat oS and separated, 
flo as to be difficult of approach. Around it are many 
lakes and groves, and beautiful flowers at every season of 
the year; so that the place itself appears to testify to that 
abduction of the virgin which we have heard of from our 
boyhood. Near it is a cave turned toward the north, of 
unfathomable depth, where they say that Father Pluto 
Buddenlj rose out of the earth in his chariot, and car- 
ried the virgin off from that spot, and that on a sadden, 
at no great distance from Syracuse, he went down beneath 
the earth, and that immediately a lake sprang ap in that 
place; and there to this day the Sjracusans celebrate an- 
niversary festivals with a most numerous assemblage of 
both sexes. 

On account of the antiquity of this belief, because in 
those places the traces and almost the cradles of those 
gods are found, the worship of Ceres of Enna prevails to 
a wonderfol extent, both in private and in public over all 
Sicily. In truth, many prodigies often attest her influence 
and divine powers. Her present help is often brought to 
many in critical ciroomstances, so that this iBland appears 
not only to be loved, but also to be watched over and pro- 
tected by her. Kor is it the Sicilians only, but even all 
other tribes and nations greatly worship Ceres of Enna. 
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In truth, if initiation into those sacred mysteries of the 
Athenians is soi^ht for with the greatest aviditj, to which 
people Ceres is said to have come in that long wandering 
of hers, and then she brought them corn, how much 
greater reverence ought to be paid to her by those people 
among whom it is certain that she was bom, and first dia- 
covered corn. And, therefore, in the time of our fathers, 
at a moat disastrous and critioal time to the repablio, 
when, after the death of Tiberius Qracchus, there waa a 
fear that great dangers were portended to the state by 
varioas prodigies, in the consalsbip of PubliuR Muoias 
and Lunius Galparnius, recourse was had to the Sibylline 
books, in which it waa found set down, "that the most 
ancient Ceres ought to be appeased." Then, priests of 
the Koman people, selected from the most honorable col- 
lege of decemvirs, although there was in our own' city 
a most beautiful and magnificent temple of Oeres, never- 
theless went as far as Enna. For such was the authority 
and antiquity of the reputation for holiness of that place, 
that when they went thither, they seemed to be going not 
to a temple of Ceres, but to Ceres herself. I will not din 
this into your ears any longer. I have been some time 
afraid that my speech may appear unlike the usual fashion 
of speeches at trials, unlike the daily method of speaking. 
This I say, that this very Ceres, the most ancient, the 
most holy, the very chief of all sacred things which are 
honored by every people, and in every nation, was carried 
off by Caius Terres from her temple and her home. Ye 
who have been to Enna, have seen a statue of Ceres made 
of marble, and in the other temple a statue of Libera. 
They are very colossal and very beaatiful, but not exceed- 
ingly ancient. There was one of brass, of moderate size, 
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but extraordinary workmanship, witb the torches in it8 
hands, very ancient, by far the most ancient of all those 
Btataes which are in that temple; that be carried off, and 
yet he was not content with that. Before the temple of 
Ceres, in an open and an nncsoyered place, there are two 
Btataes, one of Ceres, the other of Triptolemus, very beau- 
ttful, and of colossal Bize. Their beauty was their danger, 
but their size their safety; because the taking of them 
down and carrying them off appeared very difficult. Bat 
in the right hand of Ceres there stood a beautifully-wrought 
im^;e of Victory; and this he had wrenched ont of the 
hand of Ceres and carried off. 

What now must be his feelings at the recollection of 
his crimes, when I, at the mere enumeration of them, am 
not only roused to indignation in my mind, but even 
shudder over my whole body t For thoughts of that tem- 
ple, of that place, of that holy religion come into my mind. 
Everything seems present before my eyes — the 'day on 
which, when I had arrived at Enna, the priests of Ceres 
came to meet me with garlands of vervain, and with fillets; 
the concourse of citizens, among whom, while I was ad- 
dressing them, there was such weeping and groaning that 
the most bitter grief seemed to have taken possession of 
the whole. They did not complain of the absolute way 
in which the tenths were levied, nor of the plunder of 
property, nor of the iniquity of tribunals, nor of that 
man's unhallowed lusts, nor of his violence, nor of the 
insults by which they had been oppressed and over- 
whelmed. It was the divinity of Ceres, the antic[uity of 
their sacred observances, the holy veneration due to their 
temple, which they wished shonld have atonement made 
to them by the punishment of that most atrocious and 
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aadRcioos man. They eaid that they eoold endiue eveiy- 
thiog else; that to eTerjthiag else they were iDdiSerent. 
This indigoation of theirs was bo great, that you might 
sappoee that Verres, like auother king of hell, had come 
to Eiina and had carried off, not Froeerpine, bat Cerei 
herself. And, in trath, that city doea not appear to be ft 
oity, but a shrine of Ceres. The people of Enna think 
that Geree dwells among them; so that they appear to dm 
not to be citizens of that city, but to be all priests, to be 
all ministers and officers of Ceres. Did you dare to take 
away out of finoa the statue of Ceres? Did yoa attempt 
at Enna to wrench Victory out of the hand of Ceres ? to 
tear one goddess from the other? — nothing of which those 
men dared to violate, or even to touch, whose qualities wen 
all more akin to wickedness than to religion. For while 
PubliuB Popillius and Pubiius Bupilius were cousuIb, 
slaves, runaway slaves, and barbarians, and enemies, were 
in possession of that place; but yet the slaves were not so 
much slaves to their own masters as you are to your 
passions; nor did the runaways flee from their masters 
as far as you flee from all laws and from all right; n<« 
were the barbarians as barbarous in language and in raoe 
as you are in your natnre and your habits; nor were the 
enemies as much enemies to men as you are to the im- 
mortal gods. How, then, can a man beg for any meroy 
who has surpassed slaves in baseness, runaway slaves 
in rashness, barbarians in wickedness, and enemies in 
inhumanity? 

You heard Theodorus and Numinius and Nicasio, dep* 
uties from Enna, say, in the name of their state, that they 
had this commission from their fellow-citizens, to go to 
Yerres, and to demand from him the restoration of the 
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ftataea of Ceres and of Yictorj. And if thej obtained it, 
then thej were to adhere to tlje ancient coatoma of tbe 
state of BniLa, not to give any public testimony against 
him, altboagh he had oppressed Sicily, since these voce 
the principles which they had received from their ances- 
tors. Bnt uf he did not restore them, then they were to 
go before the tribunal, to inform the judges of the injaries 
they had received, but, far above all things, to complain 
of the insults to their religion. And, in the name of the 
immortal gods, I entreat you, O judges, do not you de- 
spise, do not you scorn or think lightly of their com- 
plaints. The injaries done to our allies are the present 
question; the authority of the laws is at stake; the reputa- 
tion and the honesty of our courts of justice is at stake. 
And though all these are great considerations, yet this is 
the greatest of all — the whole province is so imbued with 
religious feeling, such a superatitious dread arising out of 
that man's conduct has seized upon the minds of all the 
Sicilians, that whatever public or private misfortunes hap- 
pen, appear to befall them because of that man's wicked- 
ness. You have heard the Centuripans, the Agyrians, the 
Catenans, the Herbitans, the Ennans, and many other dep- 
aties say, in the name of their states, how great was the 
Bolitnde in their districts, how great the devastation, how 
universal the flight of the cultivators of the soil; how de- 
serted, how uncultivated, how desolate every place was. 
And although there are many and various injuries done 
by that man to which these things are owing, still this 
one cause, in the opinion of the Sicilians, is the most 
weighty of all; for, because of the insnlts offered to Geres, 
they believe that all the crops and gifts of Ceres have 
perished in these districts. Bring remedies, O judges, to 
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the ioBQlted rel^on of the allies; preserre jour own, for 
this is not a foreign religion, nor one with which 70a hare 
no concern. But eveo if it were, if jou were tuiwiliing to 
adopt it yourselves, still 70a ought to be willing to infliot 
heavy punishment on the man who violated it. Bat now 
that the common religion of all nations is attacked in this 
way, now that these sacred observances are violated which 
our ancestors adopted and imported from foreign countries, 
and have honored ever since — sacred, observances, whioh 
they called Greek observances, as in truth they wer&— 
even if we vrere to wish to be indifiEerent and cold aboat 
these matters, how could we be so ? 

I will mention the sacking of one city, also, and that 
the most beautiful and highly decorated of all, the city <rf 
Syracuse. And I wilt produce my proofs of that, O judges, 
in order at length to conclude and bring to an end the 
whole history of offences of this sort. There is scaroelj 
any one of you who has not often heard how Syracuse 
was taken by Marcus Marcellus, and who has not some- 
times also read the account in oar annals. Compare this 
peace with that war; the visit of this prsetor with the vic- 
tory of that general; the debauched retinue of the one with 
the invincible army of the other; the lust of Terres with the 
continence of MaroelIus;^and you will say that Syracuse 
was built by the man who took it; was taken by the man 
who received it well established and flourishing. And for 
the present I omit those things which will be-mentioned, 
and have been already mentioned by me in an irregular 
manner in different parts of my speech — ^that the market- 
place of the Syraciisana, which at the entrance of Marcellus 
was preserved unpolluted by slaughter, on the arrival of 
Vcrres overfiowed with the blood of innocent Sicilians; 
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that the harbor of the Syracusans, whieh at that tune was 

shot against both oar fleets and those of the CarthagioiaDB, 
was, while Venes was prietor, open to Cilioian pirates, or 
eren to a single piratical galley. I say nothing of the vio- 
lenoe offered to people of noble birth, ot the lavishment of 
matrons, atrocities which then, when the city was taken, 
were not committed, neither throagh the hatred of enemies, 
nor throagh military license, nor through the customs of 
war or the rights of .victory. I pass over, I say, all these 
things which were done by that man for three whole years. 
Listen rather to acts which are connected with those mat- 
ters of whicb I have hitherto been speaking. You have 
often heard that the city of Syracuse is the greatest of the 
0reek cities, and the most beaatifnl of alt. It is so, O 
judges, as it is said to be; for it is so by its situation, 
which is strongly fortified, and which is on every side by 
which you can approach it, whether by sea or land, very 
beantiiul to behold. And it has harbors almost inclosed 
within the walls, and in the sight of the whole city; har- 
bors which have different entrances, but which meet to- 
gether, and are connected at the other end. By their 
union a part of the town, which is called the island, being 
separated from the rest by a narrow arm of the sea, is again 
joined to and connected with the other by a bridge. 

That city is so great that it may be said to consist of 
four cities of the largest size; one of wnich, as I have said, 
is that "Island," which, surrounded by two harbors, pro- 
jects out toward the mouth and entrance of each. In it 
tbere is a palace which did belong to King Hiero, which 
oar prwtors are in the habit of using; in it are many sacred 
buildings, but two, which have a great pre-eminence , over 
all the others — one a temple of Diana, and the other one, 
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vhich hetore the otriTal ol tbat maa ww the most oriut- 
mented of all, sacred to Minerra. At the end of thii 
island is a fountain of sweet vater, the name of which ia 
Arethusa, of incredible size, very full of fish, which would 
be entirely overwhelmed by the waves of the sea, if it wera 
not protected from the eea by a rampart and dam of stone. 
There ia also another city at Syraoose, the name of whioh 
is Achradina, in which there is a very large forum, most 
beautiful porticoes, a highly decorated town hall, a most 
spacious senate house, and a superb temple of Jupiter 
Olympus; and the other districts of the city are joined 
t<^ether by one broad unbroken street, and divided by 
many ciosB-streets, and by private houses. There is a 
third city, which, because in that district there is an 
ancient temple of Fortune, is called Tyche, in which 
there is a spacious gymnasium, and many sacred build- 
ings, and that district ia the most frequented and the most 
populous. There is also a fourth city, whieh, because it 
is the last built, ia called Neapolis, in the highest part of 
which there is a very large theatre, and, besides that, there 
are two temples of great beauty, one of Ceres, the other of 
Libera, and a statue of Apollo, which is called Temeniles, 
very beautiful and of colossal size; which, if he could have 
moved them, he would not have hesitated to carry off. 

Now I will return to Marcellns, that I may not appear 
to have entered into this statement without any reason. 
He, when with his powerful army he had taken this splen- 
did city, did not think it for the credit of the Koman peo- 
ple to destroy and extinguish this splendor, especially as 
no danger could possibly arise from it; and therefore he 
spared all the buildings, public as well as private, sacred 
as well as ordinary, as if he had come with his army for 
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the pnrpoee of defendii^ them, not ol taking them by 
Btorm. With respect to the decoratiooB tA the oitj, be had 
a regard to his own victory, and a regard to humanity; he 
thoQght it was dae to bis victory to traaspori many things 
to Some which might be an ornament to this city, and due 
to humanity not utterly to strip the city, especially as it 
was one which he was anxioas to presBrve. In this divi- 
sion of the ornaments, the victory of Marcellos did not 
covet more for the Boman people than his bumaoity re- 
served to the Syracueane. The things which were trans- 
ported to Borne we see before the temples of Honor and 
of Tirtne, and also in other places. He put nothing in his 
own bouae, nothing in his gardens, nothing In his suburban 
villa; he thought that bis house could only be an ornament 
to the city if he abstained from oarryii^ the ornaments 
which belonged to the city to his own house. But he left 
mauy things of extraordinary beauty at Syracuse; he vio- 
lated not the respect due to any god; 'he laid hands on 
none. Compare Yerres with him; not to compare the man 
with the man — no such injury must be done to such a 
man as that, dead though he be; bnt to compare a state 
of peace with one of war, a state of law and order, and 
regular jurisdiction, with one <A violence and martial 
law, and the supremacy of anus; to compare tbe arrival 
and retinue of the one with the victory and army of the 
other. 

There is a temple of Minerva in the island, of which 
I have already spoken, which Marcellus did not touch, 
which he left full of its treasures and ornaments, but which 
was so stripped and plundered by Verres, that it seems to 
have been in the hands, not of an enemy — for enemies, 
even in war, respect tite rights of religion, and the customs 
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of the coantiy — but c^ some barbarian pirates. There was 
a cavalry battle of their kiag Agathooles, exquisitely 
painted in a series of pictures, and with these pioturea 
the inside walls of the temple were ooTOred. Nothing 
could be more noble than those paintings; there was noth- 
ing at Syracuse that waa thought more worthy going to 
see. These pictures, Marcus Marcellus, though by that 
victory of his he had divested everything of its sacred 
inviolability of ciiaracter, still, out of respect for religion, 
never touched; Yerres, though, in consequence of the long 
peace, and the loyalty ot the Syracusan people, he had 
received them ae sacred and under the protection of re- 
ligion, took away all those pictures, and left naked and 
unsightly those walls whose decorations had remained in- 
violate for BO many ages, and had escaped so many wars: 
Marcellus, who had vowed that if he took Syracuse he 
would erect two temples at Komc, was unwilling to adora 
the temple which he was going to build with these treasures 
which were his by right of capture; Verree, who was bound 
by no vows to Honor or Virtue, as Marcellus was, bat only 
to Venus and to Cupid, attempted to plunder the temple 
of Minerva. The one was unwilling to adorn gods in the 
spoil taken from gods, the other transferred the decorations 
of the virgin Minerva to the house of a prostitute, fieaides 
this, he took away out of the same temple twenty-seven 
more pictures beautifully painted; among which were like- 
nesses of the kings and tyrants of Sicily, which delighted 
one, not only by the skill of the painter, but also by re- 
minding ne of the men, and by enabling us to recognize 
their persons. And see now, how much worse a tyrant this 
man proved to the Syracusans than any of the old ones, as 
they, cruel as they were, still adorned the temples of the 
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Immortal gods, while this maa took awaj the lumiuiiMita 

and ormuneQtti from the godB. 

Bat DOW what shall I baj of the folding-doon (tf that 
temple? I am afraid that tiioea who have not Been tiieee 
things may think that I am speaking too highly of, and 
exaggerating everytiiing, thoogh no one ought to snspeot 
that I should be so iucoDaiderate as to be willing that so 
many men of the highest reputation, eapeoially when they 
are judges in this oause, who haye been at Syracuse, and 
who have seen all these things themeelres, should be wit- 
nessea to my rashness and falsehood. I am able to prove 
this distiactly, O judges, that no more magDificent doors, 
none more beautifully wrought of gold and ivory, ever 
existed in any temple. It is incredible how many Oreeks 
have left written accounts of the beauty of these doors; 
they, perhaps, may admire and extol them too mach; be 
it so, still it is more honorable for our republic, judges, 
that our general, in a time of war, should have left those 
things which appeared to them so beautiful, than that our 
prffitor should have carried them ofi in a time of peace. 
On the folding-doors were some subjects most minutely 
executed in ivory; all these he caused to be taken out; he 
tore off and took away a very fine head of the G-oi^on with 
snakes for hair; and he showed, too, that he was influenced 
not only by admiration for the workmanship, but by a de- 
sire of money and gain; for he did not hesitate to take 
away also all the golden knobs from these folding-doors, 
which were numerous and heavy; and it was not the work- 
manship of these, but the weight which pleased him. Aud 
so he left the folding-doors in such state, that, though they 
had formerly contributed greatly to the ornament of the 
temple, they now seemed to have been made only for 
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the porpoee of shattiDg it op. Am I to speak also of the 
spears made of grass? for I saw that yon were excited at 
the name of them when the witnesses mentioned them. 
They were saob that it was sufficient to have seen them 
once, as there was neither any manual labor in them, nor 
any beauty, but simply an incredible siae, which it would 
be quite sufficient even to hear oi, and too much to see 
them more than once. Did you covet even those? 

For the Sappho which was taken away out of the town 
hall affords you bo reasonable an ezouae, that it may seem 
almost allowable and pardonable. That work of Silanion, 
so perfect, so elegant, so elaborate (I will not say what 
private man, but), what nation could be so worthy to pos- 
sess, as the most elegaht and learned Terres? Certainly, 
nothing can be Baid against it. If any one of us, who are 
not as happy, who cannot be as refined as that man, should 
wish to behold anything of the sort, let him go to the 
temple of Good Fortane, to the monument of Catulus, to 
the portico of Metellus; let him take pains to get admit- 
tance into the Tusculan villa of any one of those men; 
let him see the forum when decorated, if Yerres is ever so 
kind as to lend any of his treasures to the tediles. Shall 
YerreB have all these things at home? shall Yerres have 
his house full of, his villas crammed with, the ornaments 
of temples and cities? Will you atill, judges, bear with 
the hobby, as he calls it, and pleasures of this vile artisan ? 
a man who was born in such a rank, educated in such a 
way, and who is so formed, both in raind and body, that 
he appears a much fitter person to take down statues than 
to appropriate them. And how great a regret this Sappho 
which he carried off left behind her, can scarcely be told; 
for in the first place it was admirably made, and, besides. 
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it had a vety noble 6reek epigram engraved apon the 
pedestal; and would not that learned man, that G-reoian, 
vho is such an acute jadge of these matters, who is the 
only man who understands them, if he had understood 
one letter of Greek, have taken that awaj too? for now, 
because it is engraved on an empty pedestal, it both de- 
clares what was once on the pedestal, and proves that it 
has been taken awaj. What shall I say more? Did yon 
not take away the statue of Psesn from out of the temple 
of .^Isculapius, beautifully made, sacred, and holy as it 
was? a statue which all men went to see for its beauty, 
and worshipped for its sacred character. "What more? was 
not the statue of Aristffius openly taken away by your 
command out of the temple of Bacchus? What more? 
did you not take away out of the temple of Jupiter that 
most holy statue of Jupiter Imperator, which the Greeks 
call O'c/nos, most beautifully made? What next? did you 
hesitate to take away out of the temple of Libera that 
most exquisite bust of Parian marble, which we used to 
go to see? And that Psean used to be worshipped among 
that people together with ^soulapius, with anniversary 
saodfices. AristEeus, who being, as the Greeks report, the 
son of Bacchus, is said to have been the inventor of oil, 
was consecrated among them together with his father Bac- 
chus, in the same temple. 

But how great do you suppose was the honor paid to 
Jupiter Imperator in his own temple? Tou may collect 
it from this consideration, if you recollect how great was 
the religious reverence attached to that statue of the same 
appearance and form which Flaminins brought out of 
Macedonia, and placed in the Capitol. In truth, there 
were said to be in the whole world three statues of Jupiter 
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Impentcw, of the Bune class, all beantUnIlj made: one vob 
that one from Maoedouia, which we have seen in the Capi- 
tol; a Bccood WHS the one at the narrow atraita, which an 
the nuraUi of the Enxine Sea; tiie third was that whioh 
was at SyraoQse, till Verres came as pnetor. Flaminios 
remoTed the first from its habitatioo, bat onlj to place it 
in the Capitol, that is to say, in the hoose of Japiter upon 
earth ; bat as to the one that is at the entrance of the Enxine, 
that, thoagh bo many wars have proceeded from the Bhore> 
of that sea, and thoagh so many have been poured into 
FontoB, has still remained inriolate and nntonched to this 
day. This third one, which was at Syracuse, which Marooi 
Marcellos, when in arms and victorious, had seen, which 
he had spared to the religion of the place, which botii tfks 
citizens of and settlers in Syracuse were used to worship^ 
and strangers not only visited bat often venerated, C&ioi 
Yerres took away from the temple of Jupiter. To retuim 
again to Marcellos. Judge of the case, judges, in this 
way; think that more gods were lost to the SyracnsaiM 
owing to the arrival of Yerres - than even were owing to 
the victory of Marcellus. In truth, he is said -to hare 
sought diligently for the great Archimedes, a man of the 
highest genins aod skill, and to have been greatly con* 
cemed when he heard that he had been killed; but that 
other man sought for everything which he did seek for^ 
not for the purpose of preserving it, bat of carrying 
ic away. ■ 

At present, then, all those things which might appear 
more insignificant, I will, on that aoconnt, pass over — 
how he took away Delphic tables made of marble, beau- 
tifal goblets of brass, an immense number of Corinthian 
vases, out of every sacred temple at Syracase; and, there- 
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fore, O jndgeB, those men who are aconatomed to take 
strangers about to all those things which are worth going 
to see, and to show them every separate thing, whom they 
oall mjBtagogi (or cicerones), now have their description 
of things reversed; for, as they formerly used' to show 
what there was in every place, so now they show what 
has been taicen from every place. 

What do yon think, then? Do yon think that those 
men are affected with but a moderate indignation? Not 
so, O judges: in the first place, because all men are in- 
fluenced by religions feeling, and think that their pater- 
nal gods, whom they have received from their ancestors, 
are to be carefully worshipped and retained by themselves; 
«nd, secondly, because this sort of ornament, these works 
and specimens of art, these statues and paintings, delight 
men of Ch^ek extraction to an excessive degree; therefore, 
by their complaints, we can understand that these things ap- 
pear most bitter to those men which, perhaps, may seem 
trifling and contemptible to us. Believe me, O judges, 
althougb I am aware to a certainty that you yourselves 
hear the same things; that though both oar allies and for- 
eign nations have, during these past years, sustained many 
calamities and injuries, yet men of Gtreek extraction have 
not been, and are not, more indignant at any than at this 
ruthless plundering of their temples and altars. Although 
that man may say that he bought these things, as he is 
accustomed to say, yet, believe me in this, O judges — no 
city in all Asia or in all Greece has ever sold one statue, 
one piotore, or one decoration of the city, of its own free 
will to anybody. Unless, perchance, yon suppose that, 
after strict judicial decisions had ceasea to take place at 
Borne, the Oreekg then began to sell these things, which 
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thej not only did not sell vheo tiiere were ooarts of jas> 
tioe epeo, but which they eyea used to bay up; or nnlau 
you think that Locios Crastnis, Qaintos Sonvola, Cains 
OlandioB, most powerful men, whose most splendid edile- 
shipB ve- hare seen, had no dealings in those sort <A 
matters with the 0reeka, bat that those men had such 
dealings wbo became tsdiles after tlie destraotioa of the 
oonrtB of justice. 

Know also that that false pretence of purchase was 
more bitter to the cities than if any one were privily to 
filch things, or boldly to steal them and carry them off. 
For they think it the most excessive baseness that it 
should be entered ou the public records that the city 
was induced by a price, and by a small price, too, to 
sell and alienate those things which it had received from 
men of old. In truth, the Greeks delight to a marvelloiM 
degree in those things wliioh we despise. And, therefcHre, 
oar ancestors willingly allowed those things to remain in 
numbers among the allies, in order that they might be m 
splendid and aa flourishing as possible under our domin- 
ion ; and among those nations whom they rendered taxable 
or tributary, still they left these things, in order that therf 
who take delight in those things which, to lis, seem insig- 
nificant, might have them as pleasures and consolations in 
slavery. What do you think that the Bhegiaos, who now 
are Roman citizens, would take to allow that marble Venoa 
to be taken from them 7 What would the Tarentinea take 
to lose the Europa sitting bn the Bull? or the Satyr whioh 
they have in the temple of Testa ? or their other monu- 
ments? What would the Thespians take to lose the 
statue of Cupid, the only object for which any one ever 
goes to see Thespias? What would the men of Cnidos 
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take for thnr marble Venus? or the Ooans for their pic- 
tare of her? or the Ephesians for Alexander? the men 
of Cyzicus for their Ajax or Medea? What wooJd tfa« 
Bhodians take for lalysns? the Athenians for their marble 
Bacohas, or their picture of Paralus, or their hrazen Heifer, 
the work of Myron? It wonld be a long business, and an 
anneoeBearj one, to mention what is worth going to nee 
among all the different nations in all Asia and Greece; 
but that is the reason why I am enumerating these things, 
becaase I wish you to consider that an incredible indigna- 
tion must be the feeling of those men from whose cities 
these thingB are carried away. 

And to say nothing of other nations, judge of the Syra- 
oasans themselves. For when I went to Syracuse, I origi- 
nally believed what I had heard at Bome from that man's 
friends that the city of Syracuse, on account of the inheri- 
tance of Heraclios, was no less friendly to him than the 
city of the Mamertiues, beoanae of their participation in 
all his booty and robberies. And at the same time I was 
afraid that, owing to the influence of the high-born and 
beautiful women at whose will he had directed all the 
measares of his preetorshi p for three years, and of 
the men to whom they were married, I should be op- 
posed not only by an excesdve lenity, but even by a 
feeling of liberality toward that man, if I were to seek 
for any eridence out of the public records of the Syra- 
cusans. Therefore, when at Syracuse, I was ohieSy with 
Boman citizens; I copied out their papers; I inquired into 
their injuries. As I was a long time occupied by that busi- 
ness, in order to rest a little and to give my mind a respite 
from care, I returned to those fine documents of Carpina- 
tius; in which, in company with some of the most honor- 
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able kniglita ot the body of fiomui wtden, I aamvelled 
the ease of those Verratii, whom I have mentioned befoi^ 
bat I expected no aid at all, either publicly or priTately, 
from the SyraoosanB, nor had I any idea of asking for any. 
While I waa doing this, on « audden Heraclina oaoie to 
,me, who was in office at Syracose, a man of high birth, 
-who had been priest of Japiter, which is the highest 
honor among the Syracosans; he leqaests of me and 
of my brother, if we have no objection, to go to thor 
senate; that they were at that nuHuent assembled in fall 
nambers in the senate house, and he said that he made 
thiB request to as to attend by command of the eenats. 
At first we were in donbt what to do; but afterward it 
sooQ oooarred to us that we ought not to shun that aa- 
sembly or that place. 

Therefore we came to the senate honae; they all rise at 
our entry to do us honor. We sat down at the request ot 
the magistrates. Diodoroa, the son of Timarchides, who 
waa the first man in that body both in influence and in 
age, and also, as it seemed to me, in experience and knowl- 
edge of business, began to speak; and the first sentence (rf 
his speech was to this effect — That the senate and people 
of Syracose were grieved and indignant that, though in 
all the other cities of Sicily I had informed the senate 
and people of what I proposed for their advantage or for 
their safety, and though I had received from them all 
commissions, deputies, letters and evidence, yet in that 
city I had done nothing of that sort. I answered that 
deputies from the Syracnsans had not been present at 
Borne in that assembly of the Sicilians when my assist- 
ance was entreated by the common resolution of all XbB 
deputations, and when the cause of the whole of SioUy 
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was intrusted to -me; aadthat I could not ask that anj 
decree should be passed against Cains Yerrea in that sen- 
ate honse in which I saw a gilt statue of Cains Yerres. 
And after I said that sach a groaning ensued at the sight 
and mention of the statue that it appeared to have been 
placed in the senate house as a monument of his wicked- 
ness and not of his services. Then erery one for himself, 
as fast as each could manage to speak, began to give me in- 
formation of those things which I have just now mentioned; 
to tell me that the city was plundered — the temples stripped 
of their treasures — ^that of the inheritance of Heraclius, which 
he had adjudged to the men of the paltestra, he had taken by 
far the greatest share himself; and, indeed, that they could 
not expect that he should care for the aren of the paleestra, 
when he had taken away even the god who was the inventor 
of oil; that that statue had neither been made at the public 
expense nor erected by public authority, but that those men 
who had been the sharers in the plunder of the inheritance 
of Heracliufl had had it made and placed where it was; and 
that those same men had been the deputies at ftome, who 
had been his assistants in dishonesty, his partners in his 
thefts, and the witnesses of his debaucheries; and that, 
therefore, I ought the less to wonder if they were wanting 
to the unanimity of the deputies and to the safety of Sicily. 
When I perceived that their indignation at that man's 
injuries was not only not less, but almost greater than that 
of the rest of the SicUians, then I explained my own inten- 
tions to them, and my whole plan and system with refer- 
ence to the whole of the business which I had undertaken; 
then I exhorted them not to be wantii^ to the common 
cause and the common safety, and to rescind that pane- 
gyric which they had voted a few days before, beii^ oom- 
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pelled, as they aaid, by violence and faar. Accordingly, 
O judges, the Syracusana, that man's clients and friends, 
do this. First of all, they produce to me the public 
doonments which they had carefully stored up in the 
most sacred part of the treasury; in which they show 
me that everything, which I have said had been taken 
away, was entered, and even more things than I was able 
to mention. And they were entered in this way. "What 
had been taken out of the temple of Minerva. . . . This, 
. . . and that." "What was missing out of the temple 
of Jupiter." "What was missing out of the temple of 
Bacchus. ' ' As each individual had had the charge 
of protecting and preserving those things, so it was en- 
tered; that each, when according to law he gave in hia 
accounts, being bound to give up what he had received, 
had begged that he might be pardoned for the absence of 
these things, and that all had accordingly been released 
from liability on that account, and that it was kept secret; 
all which documents I took care tohave sealed up with the 
public seal and brought away. But concerning the public 
panegyric on him this explanation was given: that at first, 
when the letters arrived from Verres about the panegyric, 
a little while before my arrival, nothing had been decreed; 
and after that, when some of his friends urged them that it 
ought to be decreed, they were rejected with the greatest 
outcry and the bitterest reproaches; but when I was on 
the point of arriving, then he who at that time was the 
chief governor had conmianded them to decree it, and that 
it had been decreed in such a manner that the panegyric 
did him more damage than it could have done him good. 
So now, judges, do you receive the truth of that matter 
from me just as it was shown to me by them. 
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It is the ciistom at SyraQOse that, if a motion on an; 
aubject is brought before the senate, whoever wishes, 
gives his opinioa od it. No one ie asked by name for 
his sentiments; nevertheless, those are accustomed to speak 
first of their own accord, and, naturally, according as they 
are superior in honor or in age; and that precedence is 
yielded to them by the rest; but, if at any time all are 
eilent, then they are compelled to speak by lot. This was 
the custom when the motion was made respecting the pan- 
egyric of Yerres. On which subject at first great numbers 
speak, in order to delay coming to any vote, and interpose 
this objection, that formerly, when they had heard that 
there was a prosecntion instituted against Seztus Fedu- 
ceeus, who had deserved admirably well of that city and 
of the whole province, and when, in return for his' nu- 
merous and important services, they wished to vote a 
panegyric on him, they had been prohibited from doing 
so by CaiuB Yerres; and that it would be an unjust thing, 
althoi^h Peducfeu^ had now no need of their praise, still 
not to vote that which at one time they had been eager to 
vote, before decreeing what they would only decree from 
oompolaion. All shout in assent, and say, approvingly, 
that that is what ought to be done. So the question about 
Peducseus is put to the senate. Each man gave his opin- 
ion in order, according as he had precedence in age and 
honor. You may learn this from the resolution itself; 
for the opinions delivered by the chief men are gen- 
erally recorded. Read: 

[The list of speeches made on the suited of Sextus Peduaeus 
is read] 

It BsyB who were the chief supporters of the motion. 
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The rote is carried. Then the qnestioii about Verres 
is put. Tell me, I pray, what happened. 

[The list of speeches inade on the subject of Caius Verres. - . .] 

Well, what comes next? 

[Aa no one rose, and no one delivered his opinion . . .} 

What is this? 

IT hey proceed by lot] 

Why was this? Was no one a willing praiaer of your 
prsetorship, or a willing defender of yoa from danger, 
especially when by being so he might have gained favor 
with the praetor? No one. Those very men who used 
to feast with you, your advisers and accomplices, did not 
venture to utter a word. In that very senate house in 
which a statue of yourself and a naked statue of your son 
were standing, was there no one whom even your naked 
son in a province stripped naked could move to compas- 
sion ? Moreover, they inform me also of this, that they 
had passed the vote of panegyric in such a form that all 
men might see that it was not a panegyric, but rather a 
satire, to remind every one of his shameful and disastrous 
prtetorship. For, ia truth, it was drawn up in these words: 
"Because he had scourged no one." From which you are 
to understand that he had caused most noble and innocent 
men to be executed, "Because he had administered the 
affairs of the province with vigilance," when all his vigils 
were well known to have been devoted to debauchery and 
adultery; moreover, there was this clause added, which 
the defendant could never venture to produce, and tho 
accuser would never cease to dwell upon : "Because 
Yerrea had kept all pirates at a distance from the island 
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of Sicily"; men who, in hia time, had entered even into 
the "island" of Syracose. And, after I had received thia 
information from them, I departed from the senate honae 
with my brother, in order that they might decree what 
they chose. 

Immediately they pass a decree. First, "That my 
brother Lucios should be connected with the oity by 
ties of hospitality"; because he had shown the same 
goodwill to the Syracusans that I had always felt my- 
self. That they not only wrote at that time, bat also 
had engraved on brazen tablets and presented to as. 
Truly very fond of you axe your Syracusans whom 
you are always talking of, who think it quite a suflS- 
cient reason for forming an intimate conneotion with 
your accuser, that he is going to be your accuser, and 
that he has come among them for the purpose of prose- 
cuting inquiries against you. After that a decree ia 
passed, not with any difference of opinion, but almost 
unanimously, "That the panegyric which had been de- 
creed to Caius Verres be rescinded." But, when not 
only the vote had been come to, but when it had even 
been drawn up in due form and entered in the records, 
an, appeal is made to the praetor. But who makes this 
appeal ? Any magistrate ? No. Any senator ? Not even 
that Any Syracusan ? Far from it. Who, then, appeals 
to the praetor ? The man who had been Yerres's qutestor, 
Csesetins. Ob, the ridiculous business I Oh, the deserted 
man I man despaired of and abandoned by the Sicilian 
magistracy! In order to prevent the Sicilians passing a 
resolution of the senate, or from obtaining their rights ac- 
cording to their own customs and their own laws, an appeal 
is made to the prEetor, not by any friend of his, not by any 
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conneotKHi, not, io short, by any Sioilian, but by his own 

qafSBtor. Who saw this? Who heard it? Tbat jast and 
wise pnetor orders the senate to be adjourned. A great 
multitude flocks to me. First of all, the senators cry out 
that their rights are being taken away; that their liberty 
is being taken away. The people praise the senate and 
thank them. The Roman citizens do not leare me. And 
on tbat day I had no harder task than with all my exer- 
tions to prevent violent hands being laid on the man who 
made that appeal. When we had gone before the praetor's 
tribunal, he deliberates, forsooth, diligently and carefully 
what decision he shall give; for, before I say one word, 
he rises from his seat and departs. And so we departed 
from the forum when it was now nearly evening. 

The next day, the first thing in the morning, I beg of 
him to allow the Syracusans to give me a copy of the reso- 
lution which they had passed the day before. But he re- 
fuses, and says that it is a great shame for me to have 
made a speech in a Greek senate; and that, as for my 
having spoken in the Gtreek language to Greeks, that 
was a thing which could not be endured at all. I an- 
swered the man as I could, as I chose, and as I ooght. 
Among other things, I recollect that I said that it was easy 
to be seen how great was the difference between him and 
the great Numidicus, the real and genuine Metellus. That 
tbat Metellns had refused to assist with his panegyric Lu- 
uus LucuHus, bis sister's husband, with whom be was on 
the very best terms, but that he was procuring panegyrics 
from cities for a man totally unconnected with himself, by 
violence and compulsion. But when I understood that it 
was many recent messengers, and many letters, not of in- 
troduction, but of credit tbat had had so much inEuence 
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over him, at the saggeetion of the Syraonsane themselvea 
I make a seizure of those documents in which the resolu- 
tionB of the senate were recorded. And now behold a 
fresh oonfaeioo and strife. That, however, joq may not 
suppose that he was without any friends or connections 
at SyracQBe, tbat he was entirely desolate and forsaken, 
a man of the name of Theomnastas, a man ridiculously 
crazy, whom the Syracnsans call Theocratus, attempted 
to detain those documents; a man in such a condition 
that the boys follow him, and that every one laughs at 
him every time he opens his mouth. But hia craziaesa, 
which is ridiculous to others, was then, in truth, very 
troublesome to me. For while he was foaming at the 
mouth, his eyes glaring, and he crying out as loud as 
he ooald that I was attacking bim with violence, we 
came tt^ether before the tribunal. Then 1 began to beg 
to be allowed to seal up and narry away the records. He 
spoke against me; he denied that there had been any regu- 
lar resolution of the senate passed since an appeal had beeu 
made to the prietor. He said that a copy of it ought not to 
be given to me. I read the act that I was to be allowed all 
docnments and records. He, like a crazy man as he was, 
urged that our laws bad nothing to do with him. That 
intelligent prtetor decided that he did not choose, as the 
resolutions of the senate had no business ever to be rati- 
fied, to allow me to take a copy of it to Rome. Not to 
make a long story of it, it I had not threatened the man 
vigorously, if I bad not read to him the provisions of the 
act passed in this case, and the penalties enacted by it, I 
should not have been allowed to have the documents. 
But that crazy fellow, who had declaimed against me most 
violently on behalf of Verres, when he found he did not 
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suooeed, in order, I 8iipt)ose, to' reoover my favor, gives 
me a book in which all YeireB'a Syracnsan thefts were set 
downi, which I had already been iaformed <^ by, and bad 
a list of from them. 

Now, then, let the Mamertines praise yon, who aie the 
only men of all that lai^ province who wish yoa to get 
oS; bat let them praise yoa on oonditioD that Heius, who 
is the chief man of that deputation, is present; let them 
praise you on condition that they are here ready to reply 
to me on those points concerning which they are qnea* 
tioned. And that they may not be taken by surprise 
on a sudden, this is what I shall ask them: — Are they 
bound to famish a ship to the Boman people? They will 
admit -it. Have they supplied it while Verres was praetor? 
They will say, Ko. Have they built an enormous transport 
at the public expense which they have given to Verres f 
They will not be able to deny it. Has Verres taken com 
from them to send to the Boman people, as his predecessw 
did? They will say, No. What soldiers or sailors have 
they furnished during those three years? They will say, 
they f nrniahed none at all. They will not be able to deny 
that Messana has been the receiver of all bis plunder and 
all hia robberies. They will confess that an immense quan- 
tity of things were exported from that city; and besides 
that, that this la^e vessel given to him by the Mamer- 
tines, departed loaded when the prsetor left Sicily. Yon 
are welcome, then, to that panegyric of tbe Mamertines. 
Ab for the city of Syracuse, we see that that feels toward 
you as it has been treated by you; and among them that 
infamous Verrean festival, instituted by you, haa been 
abolished. In truth, it was a most unseemly thing for 
honors such as belong to the gods to be paid to the man 
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who had carried oS the. images of the gods. Id truth, that 
conduct of the SyracusaoB would be deeervedly reproached 
if, when they had Btrnck a moat celebrated and BolemD day 
of festival games out of their annals, because on that day 
Syracuse was said to have been taken by Marcellus, they 
should, notwithatauding, celebrate a day of festival in the 
name of Yerres; though he had plundered the Syracuaans 
of all which that day of disaster had left them. But ob- 
serve the Bhamelessness and arrogance of the man, O 
judges, who not only instituted this disgraceful and 
ridiculous Verrean festival out of the money of Bera- 
clius, but who also ordered the Marcellean festival to be 
abolished, in order that they might every year ofEer aacri- 
fices to the man by whose means they had lost the sacred 
festivals which they had ever observed, and had lost their 
national deities, and that they might take away the festival 
days iu honor of that family by whose means they had re- 
covered all their other festivals. 



THE FIRST PHILIPPIC, OR FERST ORATION AGAINST 
MARCUS ANTONIUS 

BEFORE, O conscript fathers, I say those things con- 
cerning the republic which I think myself bound 
to say at the present time, I will explain to you 
briefly the cause of my departure from, and of my return 
to, the city. When I hoped that the republic was at last 
recalled to a proper respect for your wisdom and for your 
authority, I thought that it became me to remain in a sort 
of sentinelship, which was imposed upon me by my posi- 
tion as a senator and a man of consular rank. Kor did 
1 depart anywhere, nor did X ever take my eyes ofE from 



the repablio, from ihe da; on which we were Bammoned 
to meet in the temple <^ Telltu; in wMoh temple, I, as far 
as was in my power, laid the foaadatioos of peace, and 
renewed the ancient precedent set by the Athenians; I 
even used the Greet word, which that city employed in 
those times in allaying discords, and gave my rote that all 
recollection of the existing disBensions ought to be effaced 
by everlasting oblivion. 

The oration then made by Marcos Antonios was an ad- 
mirable one; his disposition, too, appeared excellent; and 
lastly, by his means and by his sons', peace was ratified 
with the most illustrioos of the citizens; and everything 
else was consistent with this beginoing. He invited the 
chief men of the state to those deliberations which he held 
at his own house concerning the state of the republic; he 
referred all the most important matters to this order. 
Nothing was at that time found among the papers of Cains 
Caesar except what was already well known to everybody; 
and he gare answers to every question that was asked of 
him with the greatest consistency. Were any exiles re- 
stored? He said that one was, and only one. Were any 
immunities granted? He answered, None. He wished us 
even to adopt the proposition of Servius Sulpicius, that 
most illustrious man, that no tablet purporting to contain 
any decree or grant of Caesar's should be published after 
the Ides of March were expired. I pass over many other 
things, all excellent — for I am hastening to come to a 
very extraordinary act of virtue of Marcus Antonius. 
He utterly abolished from the constitution of the republic 
the Dictatorship, which had by this time attained to the 
authority of regal power. And that measure was not eves 
offered to ns for discussion. He brought with him a decree 
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of the Benate, ready drawn up, ordering what he chose to 
have done; and when it had been read, we all submitted 
to his authority in the matter with the greatest eagerneas; 
and, by another resolution of the senate, we returned him 
thanks in the most honorable and complimeatsry language. 

A new light, as it were, seemed to be broaght over ua, 
now that not only the kingly power which we had endured, 
but all fear of such power for the future, was taken away 
from as; and a great pledge appeared to have been given 
by him to the republic that he did wish the city to be free, 
when he utterly abolished out of the republic the name of 
dictator, which had often been a legitimate title, on ac- 
count of our late recollection of a perpetual dictatorship. 
A few days afterward the senate was delivered from the 
danger of bloodshed, and a hook was fixed into that run- 
away slave who had usurped the name of Caius Marius. 
And all these things he did in concert with his colleague. 
Some other things that were done were the acts of I>ola- 
bella alone; but, if his colleague had not been absent, would, 
I believe, have been done by both of them in concert. 

For when enormous evil was insinuating itself into the 
republic, and was gaining more strength day by day; and 
when the same men were erecting a tomb in the forum, 
who had performed that irregular funeral; and when aban- 
doned men, with slaves like themselves, were every day 
threatening with more and more vehemence all the houses 
and temples of the city; so severe was the rigor of Dola- 
bella, not only toward the audacious and wicked slaves, 
Init also toward the profligate and nnprincipled freemen, 
and so prompt was his overthrow of that accursed pillar, 
that it seems marvellous to me that the subsequent time 
has bees so different from that one day. 
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Vor behold, on the flret of Jane, on which day they 
had given notice that we were all to attend the senate, 
everything was changed. Nothing was done by the sen- 
ate, but many and important measures were tranaaoted by 
the agency of the people, though that people was both ab- 
BCDt and disapproving. The codbuIb elect said that they 
did not dare to come into the senate. The liberators <tf 
their country were absent from that city from the neck of 
which they had removed the yoke of slavery; thoogh thtt 
very consuls themselves professed to praise them in their 
public harangues and in all their oouversation. Those 
who were called Veterans, men of whose safety this ordw 
had been most particularly careful, were instigated not to 
the preservation of those things whicb they had, but 
to cherisb hopes of new booty. And as I preferred hear- 
ing of those thingg to seeing them, and as I had an honor- 
ary commission as lieutenant, I went away, intending to 
be present on the Srst of January, which appeared likely 
to be the first day of assembling the senate. 

I have now explained to you, O conscript fathers, my 
design in leaving the city. Now I will briefly set before 
you, also, my intention in returning, which may perhaps 
appear more unaccountable. As I had avoided Brunda- 
sium, and the ordinary route into Greece, not withoat 
good reason, on the first of August I arrived at Syracuse, 
because the passage from that city into Greece was said to 
be a good one. And that city, with which I had ao inti- 
mate' a connection, could not, though it was very eager to 
do so, detain me more than one night. I was afraid that 
my sudden arrival among my friends might cause some 
suspicion if I remained there at all. But after the winds 
had driven me, on my departure irom Sicily, to Leucopetrs, 
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•wbioh is a prooui&torj of the Rbegiaa district, I went up 
the gali from that point, with the view of crossing over. 
And I had not advanced far before I was drirea bacic by 
a foul wind to the very place wiiich I had just quitted. 
And as the night was stormj, and as I had lodged that 
night in the rilla of Pablioa YaleriuB, mj companioD and 
intimate friend, and as I remained all the next day at hia 
hoase waiting for a fair wind, many of the citizens of the 
mnnioipality of Shegiam came to me. And of them there 
were some who had lately arrived from Rome; from them 
I first heard of the harangue of Marcus Antonius, with 
which I was so much pleased that, after I had read it, I 
b^an for the first time to think of returning. And not 
long afterward the edict of Brutus and Oassias is brought 
to me; which (perhaps because I love those men, even 
more for the sake of the republic than of my own friend- 
ship for them) appeared to me, indeed, to be full of equity. 
They added besides (for it is a very common thing for 
those who are desirous of bringing good news to invent 
something to make the news which they bring seem more 
joyful) that parties were coming to an agreement; that the 
senate was to meet ou the first of August; that Antonius 
having discarded all evil connsellors, and having given up 
the provinces of Gaul, was about to return to submission 
to the authority of the senate 

But on this I was inflamed with such eagerness to re- 
turn, that no oars or winds conld be fast enough for me; 
not that I thought that I should not arrive in time, but 
lest I should be later than I wished in congratulating ^e 
T^ablio; and I qtuokly arrived at Velia, where I saw 
Brntus; how pieved I was, I cannot express. For it 
Beraaed to be a diaoreditable thing for me myself, that I 
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eboald ventore to return into that city from whioh BrutUB 
was departing, and that I should be willing to live safely 
in a place where he could not. But he himself was not 
agitated in the same manner that I was; for, being ele- 
vated with the QonsciousneBs of his great and glorious ex- 
ploit, he had no complaints to make of what had befallen 
him, though he lamented your fate exceedingly. And it 
waa from htm that I first heard what had been the Ian* 
gui^e of Lucius Piso, in the senate of August; who al- 
though he was but little assisted (for tbat I heard from 
Brutus himself) by those who ought to have seconded 
him, still according to the testimony of Brutus (and what 
evidence can be more trustworthy?), and to the avowal of 
every one whom I saw afterward, appeared to me to have 
gained great credit. I liastened hither, therefore, in order 
that as those who were present had not seconded him, I 
might do so; not with the hope of doing any good, for 
I neither hoped for that, nor did I well see how it was 
possible; but in order that if anything happened to me 
(and many things appeared to be threatening me out of 
the regular course of nature, and even of destiny), I 
might still leave my speech on this day as a witness 
to the republic of my everlasting attachment to its in- 
terests. 

Since, then, O conscript fathers, I trust that the reason 
of my adopting each determination appears praiseworthy to 
you, before I begin to speak of the republic, I will make 
a brief complaint of the injury which Marcus AntonioB 
did me yesterday; to whom I am friendly, and I have at 
all times admitted baring received some services from him 
wliich make it my duty to be so. 

What reason had he then for endeavoring, with such 
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bitter hostility, to force me ioto the senate yesterday? 
Was I the only person who was absent? Have you not 
repeatedly had thinner houses than yesterday? Or was a 
matter of snch importance under discussion, that it was 
desirable for even sick men to be brought down? Haunt- 
bal, I suppose, was at the gates, or there was to be a debate 
about peace with Fyrrhus; on which occasion it is related 
that even the great Appins, old and blind as he was, was 
brought down to the senate house. There was a motioQ 
being made about some supplications; a bind of measure 
when senators are not usually wanting; for they are under 
the compulsion, not of pledges, but of the influence of those 
men whose honor is being complimented; and the case is 
the same when the motion has reference to a triumph. 
The consuls are so free from anxiety at these times, that 
it is almost entirely free for a senator to absent himself if 
lie pleases. And as the general costom of oar body was 
well known to me, and as I was hardly recovered from the 
fatigue of my journey, and was vexed with myself, I seat 
a man to him, out of regard for my friendship to him, to 
tell him that I should not be there. Bat he, in the hear- 
ing of yon all, declared that he would come with masOna 
to my house; this was said with too much passion and 
very intemperately. For, for what crime is there such a 
heavy punishment appointed as that, that any one should 
venture to say in this assembly that he, with the assistance 
of a lot of common operatives, would pull down a house 
vhich had been built at the public expense in accordance 
with a vote of the senate? And who ever employed such 
oomputsiou as the threat of such an injury as that to a sen- 
ator? or what severer punishment has ever been imposed 
fiMr absence than the forfeiture of a pledge, or a flue? 
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But if he had known what opinion I should have deliv- 
ered on the subject, he would have remitted somewhat of 
the rigor o£ his compulsion. 

Do jou think, O conscript fathers, tbat I woald have 
voted for the resolution which jou adopted against your 
own wills, of mingling funeral obsequies with supplica- 
tions? of introducing inexplicable impiety into the repub- 
lic? of decreeing supplications in honor of a dead man? 
I say nothing about who the man was. Even had he been 
that great Lucius Brutus who himself also delivered the 
republic from kingly power, and who has produced pos- 
terity nearly five hundred years after himself of simiW 
virtue, and equal -to similar achievements — even then I 
could not have been induced to join any dead man in a 
religious observance paid to the immortal gods; so that 
a supplication should be addressed by public authority 
to a man who has nowhere a sepulchre at which funeral 
obsequies may be celebrated. 

I, O conscript fathers, should have delivered my opin- 
ion, which I could easily have defended against the Bomaa 
people, if any heavy misfortune had happened to the re- 
public, such as war, or pestilence, or famine; some of 
which, indeed, do exist already, and I have my fears lest 
others are impending. Bat I pray that the immortal gods 
may pardon this act, both to the Boman people, which 
does not approve of it, and to this order, which voted it 
with great unwillingness. What? may I not speak of the 
other misfortunes of the republic? — At all events it is in 
my power, and it always will be in my power, to uphold 
my own dignity and to despise death. Let me have only 
the power to come into this house, and I will never shrink 
from the danger of declaring my opinion I 
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And, ooDBcript fathers, would tliat I liad been able to 
be present on the first of August; not that I should bare 
been able to do any good, but to prevent an; one saying 
that not one senator of consular rank (as was the case then) 
was found worthy of tl^t honor and worthy of the republic. 
And this circumstance indeed gives me great pain, that 
men who )i&ve enjoyed the most honorable distinctions 
which the Boman people can confer did not second Lucius 
Fiso, the proposer of an excellent opinion. Is it for this 
that the Roman people made us consuls, that, being placed 
on the loftiest and most honorable step of d^ity, we 
should consider the republic of no importance? Not only 
did no single man of consular dignity indicate bis agree- 
ment with Lucius Piso by hia voice, but they did not ven- 
ture even to look as if they agreed with him. What, in 
the name of all that is horrible, is the meaning of this 
voluntary slavery ? — Some submission may have been an* 
avoidable: nor do I require this from every one of the 
men who deliver their opinions from the consular bench; 
the case of those men whose silence I pardon is different 
from that of those whose expression of their sentiments 
I require; and I do grieve that those men have fallen 
under the suspi<^ion of the Boman people, not only as 
being afraid — which of itself would be shameful enough-^ 
but as having different private causes for being wanting 
(0 their proper dignity. 

Wherefore, in the first place, I both feel and acknowl- 
edge great obligations to Lucius Piso, who considered not 
what he was able to effect in the republic, but what it was 
bis onn duty to do; and, in the next place, I entreat of 
you, Qonscript fathers, even it you have not quite the 
courage to agree with my speech and to adopt my advice, 
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At all events to listen to me with klndnesB as 70a have 
always hitherto done. 

Id the first place, then, I declare mj opinion that the 
acts of CsBsar ought to be maintained: not that I approve 
of them (for who indeed can do that?), bat because I think 
that we ought above all things to have regard to peace 
and tranquillity. I wish that Antonius himself were pres- 
ent, provided he had no advocates with him. But I sup- 
pose he may be allowed to feel unwell, a privilege which 
he refused to allow me yesterday. He would then explain 
to me, or rather to you, conscript fathers, to what extent 
he himself defended the acts of Ceesar. Are all the acts 
of Cassar which may exist in the bits of note-books, and 
memoranda, and loose papers, produced on his single an* 
tliority, and indeed not even produced, but only recited, 
to be ratified ? And shall the acta which he caused to be 
engraved on brass, in which he declared that the edicts 
and laws passed by the people were valid forever, be con- 
sidered as of no power? I think, indeed, that there is 
nothing bo well entitled to be called the acts of Csesar as 
Ciesar's 'aws. Suppose he gave any one a promise, is that 
to be ratified, even if it were a promise tbat he himself 
was unable to perform? As, in fact, he has failed to per* 
form many promises made to many people. And a great 
many more of those promises have been found since hia 
death than the number of all the services which he con- 
ferred on and did to people during all the years that he 
was alive would amount to. 

But all those things I do not change, I do not meddle 
with. Nay, I defend all his good acts with the greatest 
earnestness. Would that the money remained in the tem- 
ple of Opis! Blood-stained, indeed, it may be, but still 
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needful at these times, since it is not restored to tboae to 
whom it really belongs. Let that, however, he squandered, 
too, if it is BO written in his acts. Is there anything what- 
ever that can be called so peculiarly the act of that man 
who, while clad in the robe of peace, was yet iayested 
with both civil and military command in the republic, as 
a law of his? Ask for the acts of G^racchus, the Sempro- 
nian laws will be brought forward ; ask for those of Sylla, 
you will have the CorocHan laws. What more ? In what 
acta did the third cousulship of Cneeos Pompeius consist? 
Why, in his laws. Aod if you could ask Oeesar himself 
what he had done in the city and iu the garb of peace, 
he would reply that he had paased many excellent laws; 
but his memoranda he would either alter or not produce 
at all; or, if he did produce them, he would not class them 
among his acts. But, however, I allow even these things 
to pass for acts; at some things I am content to wink; but 
I think it intolerable that the acts of Gfesar in the most 
important instances, that is to say, in his laws, are to be 
annulled for their sake. 

What law was ever better, more advantageous, more 
frequently demanded, in the best ages of the republic, 
th&n the one which forbade the preetorian provinces to be 
retained more than a year, and the consular provinces more 
than two? If this law.be abrogated, do you think that 
the acts of Ctesar are maintained? What? are no$ all the 
laws of Gsssar respecting judicial prooeediags abrogated 
by the law which has been proposed concerning the third 
decnry? And are you the defenders of the acts of Ceesar 
who overturn his laws? Unless, indeed, anything which, 
for the purpose of recollecting it, he entered in a note- 
book, is to be counted among his acts, and defended, how- 
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ever unjust or ueelees it may be; aod that which he pro- 
posed to the people in the comitia oenturiata and carried is 
not to be accounted one of the acts of Geeear. But what 
ia '&&t third decnrj? The deonry of oentnrions, saya he. 
What? was not the judicature open to that order by the 
Julian law, . and even before that by the Pompeian and 
Aurelian laws? The income of the men, says he, was 
exactly defined. Certainly, not only in the case of a cen- 
turion, bat in the case, too, of a Roman knight.- There- 
fore, men of the highest honor and of the greatest bravery, 
who have acted as centurions, are and have been judges. 
I am not asking about those men, says be. Whoever has 
acted as centurion, let him be a judge. But if you were 
to propose a law, that whoever had served in the cavalry, 
which is a higher post, should be a jadge, you would not 
be able to induce any one to approve of that; for a man's 
fortuDc and worth ought to be regarded in a judge. I am 
not asking about those points, says he; I am going to 
add as judges common soldiers of the legiou of Alaudse; 
for our friends say that that is the only measure by which 
they can be saved. what an iasaltiDg oomplimeut it is 
to those men whom you summon to act as judges though 
they never expected it! For the effect of the law is, to 
make those men judges in the third decury who do not 
dare to judge with freedom. And in that how great, O ye 
immortal gods! is the error of those men who have desired 
that law. For the meaner the condition of each judge is, 
the greater will be the severity of judgment with which 
he will seek to efface the idea of his meanness; and he 
will strive rath^ to appear worthy of being classed in the 
honorable decuries than to have deservedly ranked in a 
disreputable one. 
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Another law was proposed, that mea who had been 
oondemned of violence and treason may appeal to the 
pablio if they please. Is this now a law, or rather an 
abrogation of all laws? For who is there at this day to 
whom it is an object that that law should stand ? No one 
is accused under tboBe laws; there is no one whom we 
think likely to be so accused. For measures which have 
been carried by force of arms will certainly never be im- 
peached in a court of justice. But the measure is a popu- 
lar one. I wish, indeed, that you were willing to promote 
any popular measure ; for, at present, all the citizens agree 
with one mind and one voice in their view of its bearing 
on the safety of the republic. 

What is the meaning, then, of the eagerness to pass the 
law which brings with it the greatest possible infamy, and 
no popularity at all ? For what can be more discreditable 
than for a man who has committed treason against the 
Boman people by acts of violence, after he has been con- 
demned by a legal decision to be able to return to that 
very course of violence on account of which he has been 
condemned? But why do I argue any more about this 
law ? as if the object aimed at were to enable any one to 
appeal? The object is, the inevitable consequence must 
be, that no one can ever be prt^ecuted under those laws. 
For what prosecutor will be found insane enough to be 
willing, after the defendant has been condemned, to ex- 
pose himself to the fury of a hired mob? or what judge 
will be bold enough to venture to condemn a criminal, 
knowing that he will immediately be dragged before a 
gang of hireling operatives? It is not, therefore, a r^ht 
of appeal that is given by that law, but two most salutary 
laws and modes of judicial investigation that are abolished. 
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And what is this bat exhortiug yomag men to be torbaleDti 
BeditioaB, mischieTOOB citizeiiB? 

To what extent of miactiief will it not be poasil^e to 
instigate the fren^ of the tribanea now that these two 
ngbta of impeachment for viol^ioe and for treason are 
annulled? What more? Is not thia a eabetitatioa of • 
new law for the laws of Osesar, which enact that tfrerj 
man who hae been convioted <tf fiolenoe, and also eveiy 
man who has been oonrioted of treason, shall be inter* 
dieted from fire and water? And, when those men haro 
a right of appeal given them, are not the, acts of Csesar 
rescinded? And those aots, O conscript fathers, I, who 
never approved of them, have still thought it advisable 
to maintain for the sake of concord; so that I not only 
did not think that the laws which Cseaar had passed in his 
lifetime ought to be repealed, bat I did not approve at 
meddling with those even which since the death of Cwsar 
you have seen produced and published. 

Men have been recalled from banishment bj a dead 
man ; the freedom of the oiiy has been conferred, not only 
on individuals, but on entire nations and provinces by « 
dead man; oar revenues have been diminished by the 
granting of countless exemptions by a dead man. There< 
fore do we defend these measures which have been brought 
from his house on the authority of a single, but, I admit, 
a very excellent individual; and as for the laws which 
he, in your presence, read, and declared, and passed — in 
the passing of which he gloried, and on wliich he believed 
that the safety of the republic depended, especially those 
concerning provinces and concerning judicial proceedings 
— can we, I say, we who defend the acts of Cssaar, thiolc 
that those laws deserve to be i 
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And yet, coccerDing tboee laws which were proposed, 
we have, at all eyents, the power of complaining; but con* 
cerning those which are actually passed we have not even 
had that privilege. For they, without any proposal of them 
to the people, were passed before they were framed. Men 
ask what is the reason why I, or why any one oi you, O 
conscript fathers, should be afraid of bad laws while we 
have virtuous tribunes of the people? We have men 
ready to interpose their veto; ready to defend the repub- 
lic with the sanctions of religion. We ought to be strangers 
to fear. What do you mean by interposing the veto ? says 
he; what are all these sanctions of religion which you are 
talking about? Those, forsooth, on which the safety of 
the republic depends. We are ueglecting those things, 
and thinking them too old-fashioned and foolish. The 
forum will be surrounded, every entrance of it will be 
blocked up; armed men will be placed in garrison, as it 
were, at many points. What then? — whatever is accom- 
plished by those means will be law. And you will order, 
I suppose, all those regularly-passed decrees to be engraved 
on brazen tablets. "The consuls consulted the people in 
regular form" (Is this the way of consulting the people 
that we have received from our ancestors?), "and the 
people voted it with due regularity." What people? 
that which was excluded from the forum? Under what 
law did they do so? under that which has been wholly 
abrc^ated by violence and arms? But I am saying all 
this with reference to the future; because it is the part of 
a friend to point out evils which may be avoided; and if 
they never ensue that will be the best refutation of my 
speeofa. I am speaking of laws which have been proposed; 
concerning which you have still full power to decide uithet 
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way. I am'poiattng oat the defeobi; away with them! I 
am danouDoing yiolenoe and arms; away with tharn, toot 
Too and your ooUeagae, O Dolabella, ought not, in- 
deed, to be angry with me for apeaking in defence of the 
repablio. Although I do not think that yon yonrself will 
be; I know yoor willii^ness to listen to reason. They aay 
that yoar colleague, in this fortune ol hia, which he him- 
self thinks so good, but which woold seem to me more 
favorable if (not to use any harsh langHage) be were to 
imitate the example set him by the oonsolship of his 
grandfathers and of his uncle — ^they say that he haa been 
exceedingly offended. And I see what a formidable thing 
it is to have the same man angry with me and also armed; 
especially at a time when men can use their swords with 
sach impunity. But I will propose a otwdition which I 
myself think reasonable, and which I do not imagine 
Marcus Antonius will reject. If I have said anything 
insulting against his way of life or against his morala, 
I will not object to his being my bitterest enemy. But 
if I have maintained the same habits that I have already 
adopted in the repablio — that is, if I have spoken my opin- 
ions concerning the affairs of the republic with freedom — 
in the first place, I beg that he will not be angry with me 
for that; but, in the next place, if I cannot obtain my first 
request, I beg at least that he will show hia anger only as 
he legitimately may show it to a fellow-citizen. 

Let him employ arms, if it is necessary, as he says it is, 
for his own defence: only let not those arms injure those 
men who have declared their honest sentiments in the affairs 
of the republic. Now, what can be more reasonable than 
this demand? But if, as has been said to me by aom« of 
his intimate friends, every speech which is at all o<Hitrary 
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to his iaclination is violeotly oSensiTe to him, even if there 
be no insult in it wh&terer; then vre will bear with the nat- 
ural disposition of oar friend. Bat those men, at the same 
time, say to me, "Yon will not have the same lioeuae 
granted to yon who are the adversary of Ceesar as might 
be claimed by Piso, his father-in-law." And then they 
warn me of something which I mast goard against; and, 
certainly, the excuse which sicknose snppUes me with, for 
not coming to the senate, will not be a more valid one 
than that which is furnished by death. 

But, in the name of the immortal godsl for while I 
look upon yoa, O Dolabella, who are most dear to me, it 
is impossible for me to keep silence respecting the error 
into which you are' both falling; for I believe that you, 
being both men of high birth, entertaining lofty views, 
have been ei^er to acquire, not money, as some too 
creduloos people suspect, a thing which has at all times 
been scorned by every honorable and illustrions man, nor 
power procured by violence and authority snoh as never 
ought to be endured by tbe Boman people, but the afieo- 
tian of your fellow-citizens, and glory. Bat glory is praise 
for deeds which have been done, and the fame earned by 
great services to the republic; which is approved of by 
the testimony borne in its favor, not only by every vir- 
tuoufl man, bat also by the multithde. I woald tell yon, 
O Dolabella, what the •fruit of good actions is, if I did not 
see that yoa have already learned it by experience beyond 
all other men. 

What day can yoa reoolleot in yoar whole life as ever 
having beamed on yoa with a more joyfnl light than the 
one on which, having porifled tho forom, having routed 
tbe throng of wioked m^ having inflicted dae ponish- 
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ment on the ringleaders in wickedness, and having de- 
livered the city from conflagration and from fear of 
maseacre, you retarned to your house? What order of 
society, what class of people, what rank of nobles even 
was there who did not then show their zeal in praising 
and congratalating you ? Even I, too, because men 
thought that you had been acting by my advice in 
those transactions, received the thanks and congratula- 
tions of good men in your name, fiemember, I pray 
you, O Dolabella, the unanimity displayed on that day 
in the theatre, when every one, foi^etfal of the causes 
on account of which they had been previously offended 
with you, showed that in consequence of your recent 
service they had banished all recollection of their former 
indignation. Could you, O Dolabella (it is with great con- 
cern that I speak) — could you, I say, forfeit this dignity 
with equanimity? 

And you, O Marcus Antonius (I address myself to 
you, though in your absence), do you not prefer that 
day on which the senate was assembled in the temple of 
Tellus, to all those months during which some who differ 
greatly in opinion from me think that you have been 
happy? What a noble speech was that of yours about 
unanimity! S'rom what apprehensions were the veterans, 
and from what anxiety was the whole state relieved by 
you on that occasion I when, having laid aside your en- 
mity against him, you on that day first consented that 
your present colleague should be your colleague, forget- 
ting that the auspices had been announced by yourself as 
augur of the Roman people; and when your little son was 
sent by you to the Capitol to be a hostage for peace. On 
what day was the senate ever more joyful than on that 
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day? or when was the RomaD people more delighted? 
which had never met in greater numbers in any assembly 
whatever. Then, at last, we did appear to have been really 
delivered by brave men, because, as they had willed it to be, 
peace was following liberty. On the next day, on the day 
after that, on the third day, and on all the following days, 
you went on without intermisBion, giving every day, as it 
were, some frssh present to the republic; but the greatest 
of all presents was that when you abolished the name of 
the dictatorship. This was, in effect, branding the name 
of tbe dead CEesar with everlasting ignominy, and it was 
your doing — ^yours, I say. For as, on account of the 
wickedness of one Marous Manilas, by a reaolutiou of 
the Uanlian family it is onlawful that any patrician 
shoald be called Hanlins, so yon, on account of the 
hatred excited by one dictator, have utterly abolished 
the name of dictator. 

When yon had done these mighty exploits for the 
safety of the republic, did you repent of your fortune, 
or of the dignity and renown and glory which you had 
acquired? Whence, then, is this sudden change? I can- 
not be induced to suspect that you have been oai^ht by 
the dedre of acquiring money; every one may say what 
be pleases, but we are not bound to believe such a thing; 
for I never saw anything sordid CH* anything mean in yon. 
Although a man's intimate friends do sometimes corrupt 
his natural disposition, still I know your firmuees; and J 
only wish that, as yon avoid that fault, yon had been able 
also to escape all suspicion of it. 

What I am more afraid of is lest, being ignorant of the 
true path to glory, yon should think it glorious for you to 
have mora power l^ yourself than all the rest of the people 
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put together, and test you sboald prefer beiag leared by 
your fellow-citizeDS to being lored by tbetn. And if yoa 
do think so, yoa are ignorant of the road to glory. For a 
citizen to be dear to his fellow-citizeoB, to deserve well of 
the republic, to be praised, to be respected, to be loved, 
is glorious; but to be feared, and to be an object of hatred, 
is odious, detestable; and, moreover, pregnant with weak- 
ness and decay. And we see that, even in the play, the 
very man who said, 

"Wlial o»re I though all men should hato my name, 
80 long as fear accompanies their hate t" 

found that it was a miscbievoas principle to act upon. 

I wish, O AntoniuB, that you could recollect your 
grandfather, of whom, however, you have repeatedly 
heard me speak. Do you think that he would have 
been willing to deserve even immortality at the price 
of being feared in consequence of his licentious use of 
arms? What he considered life, what he considered 
prosperity, was the being equal to the rest of the citi- 
zens in freedom, and chief of them all in worth. There- 
fore, to say no more of the prosperity of your grandfather, 
I should prefer that moat bitter day of his death to the 
domination of Lucius Cinna, by whom he was most bar- 
barously slain. 

But why should I seek to make an impression on you 
by my speech? For, if the end of Caius Osesar cannot 
influence you to prefer being loved to being feared, no 
speech of any one will do any good or have any influence 
with yon; and those who think him happy are tbemselves 
miserable. No one is happy who lives on such terms that 
be may be pat to death not merely with impunity, but 
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even to the great gloiy of hie slayer. Wherefore, change 
yoar miad, I entreat you, and look back npon yoor &□• 
ceetors, and govem the repablio in enoh a way that jonr 
fellow •citizens may rejoice that yoo were bom; without 
which no one can be happy nor illoBtrioos. 

And, indeed, you have both of yoa had many jndg- 
menta delivered respecting you by the fioman people, by 
which I am greatly concerned that you are not sufficiently 
inflaenced. For what was the meaning of the shouts of 
the innumerable crowd of citizens collected at the gladi- 
atorial games? or of the rerses made by the people? or 
of the extraordinary applause at the sight of the statne of 
Pompeius? and at that sight of the two tribunes of the 
people who are opposed to you ? Are these things a 
feeble- indication of the incredible unanimity of the entire 
Boman people? What more? Did the applause at the 
games of Apollo, or, I shonld rather say, testimony and 
judgment there given by the Roman people, appear to 
you of small importance? Oh I happy are those men 
who, though they themselves were unable to be present 
on account of the violence of arms, still were present in 
spirit, and had a place in the breasts and hearts of the 
Soman people. .UnlesB, perhaps, you think that it.waa 
Accius who was applauded on that occasion, and who 
bore off the palm sixty years after his first appearance, 
and not Brutus, who was absent from the games which he 
himself was exhibiting, while at that most splendid spec- 
tacle the Soman people showed their zeal in his favor 
though he was absent, and soothed their own regret for 
their deliverer by uninterrupted applause and clamor. 

I myself, indeed, am a man who have at all times de- 
spised that applause which is bestowed by the vnlgar crowd, 
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but at tha same time, when it is bestoved bj thoae of the 
higbeet, and of the middle, aad of the lowest rank, and, 
in short, by all ranks together, and when those men who 
were previoosly aocastomed to aim at nothing bat the 
favor of the people keep aloof, I then think that, not 
mere applaose, bat a deliberate verdict. If this appears 
to yon unimportant, which is in realitjr most significant, 
do yoa also despise the fact of which you have had ex- 
perience-^namely, that the life of Anlns HirtliiB is so 
dear to the Boman people? For it was sufficient for 
him to be esteemed by the Boman people as he is; to 
be popular among his friends, in which respect he sur- 
passes everybody; to be beloved by his own kinsmen, 
who do love him beyond measure; but in whose case 
before do we ever recollect such aaxiety and such fear 
being manifested? Certainly in no one's. 

What, then, are we to do? In the name of the im- 
mortal gods, can you interpret these facts, and see what 
is their purport? What do yon think that those men 
think of your lives, to whom the lives of those men who 
they hope will consult the welfare of the republic are so 
dear? I have reaped, O conscript fathers, the reward of 
my xetam, since I have said enough to bear testimony of 
my consistency whatever event may befall me, and since 
I have been kindly and attentively listened to by yon. 
And if I have such opportunities frequently without ex- 
posing both myself and you to danger, I shall avail myself 
of them. If not, as far as I can, I shall reserve myself not 
for myself, but rather for the republic. I have lived long 
enough for the course of human life, or for my own glory. 
If any additional life is granted to me, it shall be bestowed 
not so much on myself as on you and on the republic. 
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THE SECOND PHILIPPIC, OR SECOND ORATION 
AGAINST MARCUS ANTONIUS 

TO WHAT destiuy of mine, O conscript fatbefs, shall 
I say that it is owing that none for the last twenty 
years has been an enemy to the republic withoat 
at the same time declaring war against me ? Nor is there 
any necessity for naming any particnlar person; you your- 
selves recollect instances in proof of my statement. They 
have alt hitherto suffered severer punishments than I could 
have wished for them; bat I marvel that you, O Antonius, 
do not fear the end of those men whose conduct you are 
imitating. And in others I was less surprised at this. 
None of those men of former times was a voluntary 
enemy to me; all of them were attacked by me for the 
sake of the republic. But you, who have never been in- 
jured by me, not even by a word, in order to appear more 
audacious than Catiline, more frantic than Clodius, have, 
of your own accord, attacked me with abuse, and have 
considered that your alienation from me would be a rec- 
ommedation of you to impious citizens. 

"What am I to think? that 1 have been despised? I 
see nothing either in my life, or in my influence in the 
city, or in my exploits, or even in the moderate abilities 
with which I am endowed, which Aatouins can despise. 
Did he think that it was easiest to disparage me in the 
senate? a body which has borne its testimony in favor of 
many most illuBtrious citizens that they governed the re- 
public well, but in favor of me alone, of all men, that I 
preserved it. Or did he wish to contend with me in a 
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riralrj of eloqaeaoe? This, iadeed, is an act of gener* 
oaitj? for That ooald be a more fertile or richer subject 
for me than to have to Bpeak in defence of myself, and 
against Antonios 7 This, in fact, is the tmth. He thoaght 
it impoBBible to prove to the aatisfaction of those men who 
resembled himself, that he was an enemj to his oonntiy, it 
he was not also an enemy to me. And before I make him 
any reply on the other topics of his speech, I will say a 
few words respecting the friendship formerly subsisting 
between ns, which he has aeoosed me of violating — tor 
that I consider a most serioos charge. 

He has complained that I pleaded once against his in- 
terest. Was I not to plead against one with whom I was 
quite unconnected, In behalf of an intimate acquaintance, 
of a dear friend ? Wna I not to plead against interest 
acquired not by hopes of . virtue, bat by the disgrace of 
youth? Was I not to plead against an injustice which 
that man procured to be done by the obsequiousness of 
a most iniquitous interposer of his veto, not by any law 
regulating the privileges of the prietor? But I imagine 
that this was mentioned by you, in order that you might 
recommend yourself to the citizens, if they all recollected 
that yon were the son-in-law of a freedman, and that your 
children were the grandsons of Quintus Fadius, a freedman. 

But you had entirely devoted yourself to my principles 
(for this is what you said); you had been in the habit of 
coming to my house. In truth, if you had done so, you 
would more have consulted your own character and your 
reputation for chastity. But you did not do so, nor, if 
you had wished it, would Caius Curio have ever suffered 
you to do BO. You have said that you retired in my favor 
from the contest for the augurship. Oh, the incredible aa- 
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dacity! ofa, the mooBtrouB impudeiice of saoh an asaertioal 
For, at the time when Cnseus Pompeius and Quintua Hor- 
teDsiuB named me a» augur, after I had been wished for as 
such by the whole college (for it was not lawful for me to 
be put in nomination by more than two members of the 
college), you were notoriously insolvent, nor did you think 
it possible for your safety to be secured by any other 
means than by the destruction of the republic. But was 
it possible for you to stand for the augurship at a time 
when Curio was not in Italy? or even, at the time when 
you were elected, could you have got the votes of one 
single tribe without the aid of Curio? whose intimate 
friends even were convicted of violence for having been 
too zealous in your favor. 

But I availed myself of your friendly assistance. Of 
what assistance? Although the instance which you cite 
I have myself at all times openly admitted. I preferred 
confessing that I was under obligations to you, to letting 
myself appear to any foolish person not sufficiently grate- 
ful. However, what was the kindness that you did me? 
not killing me at Brundusium? Would you then have 
slain the man whom the conqueror himself, who conferred 
on yoQ, as you used to boast, the chief rank among all his 
robbers, had desired to be safe, and bad enjoined to go to 
Italy? Grant that you could have slain him, is not this, 
O conscript fathers, such a kindness as is done by banditti, 
who are contented with being able to boast that they have 
granted their lives to all those men whose lives they have 
not taken? and if that were really a kindness, then those 
who slew that man by whom they themselves had been 
saved, and whom you yourself are in the habit of styling 
most illustrioas men, would never have acquired such im- 
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UOTta] glory. Bofc wliftt sort of kindiiMi » H, to twva 
abstalDod from oommitting aefariooB wickedness? It ig 
a cose in which it oaght DOt to appear so delightful to me 
not to hare been killed bj yoa, as miserable, that it should 
have been in your power to do saoh a thing with iinpnoitj. 
However, grant that it was a kiadnese, since no greater 
kindness coald be received from a robber, still in what 
point can you call me nngratefnl? Ooght I not to com- 
plain o£ the rain of the repoblio, lestlshoold appear uq- 
grateful toward yoa? But in that complaint, mournfol 
indeed and miserable, but still anaroidable for a man of 
that rank in which the senate and people of Rome have 
placed me, what did I say that was insulting? that was 
otherwise than moderate? that was otherwise than friendly? 
and what instance was it not of moderation to complain ol 
the conduct of Marcus Antonius, and yet to abstain from 
any abusive expressions? especially when you had scat- 
tered abroad all relics of the republic ; when everything 
was on sale at your house by the most infamous traffic; 
when you confessed that those laws which had never been 
promulgated had been passed with reference to you, and 
by you; when you, being augur, had abolished the aus- 
pices, being consul, had taken away the power of inter- 
posing the veto; when you were escorted in the most 
shameful manner by armed guards; when, worn out with 
drunkenness and debauchery, you were every day per- 
forming aU sorts of obscenities in that chaste house <rf 
yours. But I, as if I had to contend against Marcos 
GrasBUS, with whom I have had many severe strn^lea, 
and not with a most worthless gladiator, while complain- 
ing in dignified language of the state of the republic, did 
not say one word which could be called persouaL There- 
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fore, to-day I will make him understand with what great 
kindness he was then treated by rae. 

Bat he also read letters which he said that I had sent 
to him, like a man devoid of humanity and ignorant of 
the common usages of life. For who ever, who was even 
bat slightly acquainted with the habits ot polite men, 
produced in an assembly and openly read letters which 
had been sent to him by a friend, just because some quar- 
rel had arisen between them? Is not this destroying all 
companionship in life, destroying the means by which 
absent friei^^s converse together? How many jests are 
frequently put in letters, which, if they were produced in 
public, would appear stupid I How many serious opinions, 
which, for all that, ought not to be published! Let this 
be a proof of your utter ignorance of courtesy. Now 
mark, also, his incredible folly. "What have you to op- 
pose to me, O you eloquent man, as you seem at least to 
Mustela Tamisius, and to Tiro Numisius? And while 
these men are standing at this very time in the sight of 
the senate with drawn swords, I too will think you an 
eloquent man if you will show how you would defend 
them if they were charged with being assassins. How- 
ever, what answer would you make if I were to deny that 
I ever sent those letters to you ? By what evidence could 
you convict me? by my handwriting? Of handwriting 
indeed you have a lucrative knowledge. How can you 
prove it in that manner? for the letters are written by an 
amanuensis. By this time I envy your teacher, who for 
all that payment, which I shall mention presently, has 
taught yon to know nothing. 

For what can be less like, I do not say an orator, but 
a man, than to reproach an adversary with a thing which 
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if he deniee by one single word, he who has reproached 
him cannot advance one Btep farther ? Bat I do not deny 
it; and in thia very point I eonriotyou not only of inha- 
mauity bat also of madness. For what expre8ai<»i is ^ere 
in those letters which is not full of hamanity and servioe 
and beneTolence? and the whole of yoar oha^e amounts 
to this, that I do not express a bad opinion (rf yon in thoae 
letters; that in them I wrote as to a citizen, and as to a 
yirtnoas man, not as to a wicked man and a robber. Bat 
your letters I will not produce, although I fairly might, 
now that I am thus challenged by you; letters in which 
you beg of me that you may be enabled by my consent to 
procure tbe recall of some one from exile; and you will 
not attempt it if I have any objection, and yoa prevail on 
me by your entreaties. For why should I put myself in 
the way of your audacity ? when neither the authority ot 
thia body, nor the opinion of the Boman people, nor any 
laws are able to restrain you. However, what was the 
object of your addressing these entreaties to me, if the 
man for whom you were entreating was already restored 
by a law of Cfesar's ? I suppose tbe truth was, th&t he 
wished it to be done by me as a favor; in which mattev 
there, could not be any favor done even by himself, if a 
law was already passed for the purpose. 

But as, O conscript fathers, I have many things whioh 
I must say both in my own defence and against Maroua 
AntoniuB, one thing I ask you, that you wilt liaten to me 
with kindness while I am speaking for myself; the other 
I will insure myself, namely, that you shall listen to me 
with attention while speaking against him. At the same 
time also, I b^ tbis of you; that if you have been ac- 
quainted with my moderation and modesty throughout 
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my wbole life, and espeouJly aa a speaker, you will not, 
when to-day I answer this man in the spirit in which he 
has attacked me, think that I bare forgotten my osual 
character. I will not treat him as a conaol, for he did 
not treat me as a man of consular rank; and altboagh he 
in no respect deserveB to oe considered a codbuI, whether 
we r^ard his way of life, or his principle o£ governing 
the repablio, or the manner in which he was elected, I 
am beyond all dispate a man of consular rank. 

That, therefore, you might understand what sort of s 
consul he professed to be himself, he reproached me with 
my consulship — a consulship which, O conscript fathers, 
was ia name, iudeed, mine, but in reality yours. For 
what did I determine, what did I contrive, what did I do, 
that was not determined, contrived, or done, by the coun- 
sel and authority and in accordance with the sentiments 
of this order? And have you, wise man, O man not 
merely eloquent, dared to find fault with these actions 
before the very men by whose counsel and wisdom they 
were performed? Bat who was ever found before, except 
Publios Clodios, to find fault with my consulship? And 
his fate indeed awaits yon, as it also awaited Caius Gorio; 
sinoe that is now in your house which was fatal to each 
of them. 

Marcus Antomns disapproves of my ooDsulship; bnt it 
was approved of by Publins Servilins — to name that man 
first of the men of oonsolar rank who had died most recently. 
It was ^)proved (rf by Quintus Oatatus, whose authority 
will always carry weight in this republic; it was approved 
of by the two Laculli, by Marons Orassus, by Quintus 
Hortensias, by Caias Ourio, by Caius Piso, by Marcos 
Glabrio, by Marcus Lepidos, by Lucius Yolcatius, by 
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CaiuB FiguluB, bj Decimus Silanas aad Lucius Murena, 
who at that time irere the consuls elect; the same ooqbuI- 
ship also which was approved of by those men of consalar 
rank was approved of by Marcus Uato; who escaped many 
evils by departing from this life, and espeoially the evil 
of seeing you consul. But, above all, my consulship was 
approved of by Gnseus Pompeius, who, when he first saw 
me, as he was leaving Syria, embracing me and congratu* 
lating me, said, that it was owing to. my services that he 
was about to see his country again. But why should I 
mention individuals? It was approved of by the senate, 
in a very full honse, so completely, that there was no one 
who did not thank me as if I had been his parent, who 
did not attribute to me the salvation of hia life, of his 
fortunes, of his children, and of the republic. 

But, since the republic has been now deprived of those 
men whom I have named, many and illustrious as they 
were, let us come to the living, since two of the men of 
consular rank are still left to us: Lucius Cotta, a man 
of the greatest genius and the most consummate pru- 
dence, proposed a supplication in my honor for those 
very actions with which jou find fault, in the most com* 
plimentary language, and those very men of consular rank 
whom I have named, and the whole senate, adopted his 
proposal ; an honor which has never been paid to any one 
else in the garb of peace from the foundation of the city 
to my time. With what eloquence, with what firm wis- 
dom, with what a weight of authority did Lucius Ctesar, 
your uncle, pronounce his opinion against the husband of 
his own sister, your stepfather. Bat you, when you ought 
to have taken him as your adviser and tutor in all your 
des^;nB, and in the whole conduct of your life, preferred 
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being like yoar stepfather to resembling your uncle. I, 
who liad no oonnectioQ with him, acted by his oonnaela 
while I waa consul. Did you, who were hia sister's 8<hi, 
ever once conanlt him on the affairs of the republic? 

But -who are they whom Autonins does consult? O ye 
immortal gods, they are men whose birthdays we have still 
to learn. To-day Antonius ia not coming down. Why? 
He is celcbratii^ the birthday feast at his villa. In whoae 
honor? I will name no one. Suppose it is in honor of 
some Phormio, or Gnadic , or even Ballio. Oh, the abomi- 
nable profligacy of the n>i>nl 6ii._ how intolerable is his im- 
pudence, bis debattohety, and his luetl Can you, whaa 
yon hare one of tb« -:.ni^fs of the senate, a citdzen ot 
singular Tirtne; so nearly related to- you, abstain from 
erer consulting him on the affairs of the republic, and 
consult men who bare no property whatever of their own, 
and are drainii^ yours? 

Yes, your consulship, forsooth, is a salutary one for the 
■tate, mine a mischievous one. Have you so entirely lost 
all shame as well as all chastity, that you could venture 
to say this in that temple in which I was consulting that 
senate which formerly in the full enjoyment of its honon 
presided over the world? And did you plaoe aroond it 
abandoned men armed with swords? But you have du*ed 
besides (what is there which you would not dare?) to say 
that the Capitoline Hill, when I was consul, was foil of 
armed slaves. I was offering violence to the senate, I 
suppose, in order to oompel the adoption of those jnfa- 
mooB decrees of the senate. O wretched man, whether 
diose thing* an not known to you (for yon know notfaiog 
that ia good), or whether tbey are, when yon dare to speak 
f befose toob ment Few what Bonian knight 
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was there, what youth of noble birth except you, what 
man of any rank or class who recollected that he was a 
citizen, who was not on the Capitoliae Hill while the sea- 
ate was assembled in this temple? who was there, who 
did not give in his name? Althongh there could not be 
provided checks enough, nor were the books able to con- 
taiu their names. 

In truth, when wicked men, being compelled by the 
revelations of the accomplices, by their own handwritiog, 
and by what I may almost call the voices of their letters, 
were confessing that they had planned the parricidal de- 
struction of their country, and that they had agreed to 
burn the city, to massacre the citizens, to devastate Italy, 
to destroy the republic; who could have existed without 
being rotued to defend the common safety? especially when 
the senate and people of Bome had a leader then; and if 
they had one now like he was then, the same fate would 
befall you which did overtake them. 

He asserts that the body of his stepfather was not al- 
lowed burial by me. But this is an assertion that was 
never made by Publius Olodius, a man whom, as I was 
deservedly an enemy of his, I grieve now to see surpassed 
by you in every sort of vice. But how could i( occur to 
you to recall to our recollection that you had been edu- 
cated in the house of Publius Lentulus? Were yon afraid 
that we might think that you could have turned out as 
infamous as yoa are by the mere force of nature, if your 
natural qualities had not been strengthened by education ? 

But yoa are so senseless that throvighout the whole oi 
year speech yoa were at variance with yourself; bo that 
you said things which had not only no coherence with 
each other, but which were most inoonsistent with and . 
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contradictor; to one another; so that there yr&s not so 
much opposition between you and me as there was be- 
tween yon and yourself. You confessed that your step- 
father had been implicated in that enormous wickedness, 
yet you complained that he had had punishment inflicted 
on him. And by doing so you praised what was peculiarly 
my achievement, and blamed that which was wholly the act 
of the senate. For the detection and arrest of the guilty 
parties was my work, their punishment was the work of the 
senate. But that eloquent man does not perceive that 
the man against whom he is speaking is being praised by 
him, and that those before whom he is speaking are beii^ 
attacked by him. Bat now what an act, I will not say of 
audacity (for he is anxious to be audacious), but (and that 
is what he is not desirous of) what an act of folly, in which 
he surpasses all men, is it to make mention of the Capi- 
toline Hill, at a time when armed men are actually be- 
tween our benches — when men, armed with swords, are 
now stationed in this same temple of Concord, O ye im- 
mortal gods, in which, while I was consul, opinions most 
salutary to the state were delivered, owing to which it is 
that we are all alive at this day. 

Accuse the senate; accuse the equestrian body, which 
at that time was united with the senate; accuse every order 
of society, and all the oitiaens, as long es you confess that 
this assembly at tiiis very moment is besieged by Ityreaa 
soldiers. It is not bo much a proof of audacity to advance 
these statements BO impndeutly, as of utter want of sense 
to be unable to see their oontradictory nature. For what 
iB more insane than, after yon yourself hare taken up 
annB to do mischief to the republic, to reproach another 
with having token them np to secure its safety? On one 
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oocasioD yoa attempted even to be witty. O ye good gods, 
how little did that attempt suit you! And yet you are a 
little to be blamed for your failure in that instance, too. 
For you miglit have got some wit from your wife, who 
was an actress. "Arms to the gown must yield," Well, 
have they not yielded? But afterward the gown yielded 
to your arms. Let us inquire then whether it was better 
for the arras of wicked men to jdeld to the freedom of the 
Soman people, or that our liberty should yield to your 
arms. Nor will I make any further reply to you about 
the vereeB. I will only aay briefly that you do not under- 
stand them, nor any other literature whatever. That I 
have never at any time beeu wanting to the claims that 
either the republic or my friends had upon me; but never- 
tbeless that in all the different sorts of composition 6n 
which I have employed myself, during my leisure hours, 
I have always endeavored to make my labors and my 
writings such as to be some advantage to our youth, and 
Bome credit to the Horaan name. But, however, all this 
has nothing to do with the present occasion. Let us con- 
sider more important matters. 

Yon have said that Publius Clodius was slain by my 
contrivance. What would men have thought if he had 
been slain at the time when you pursued him in the 
forum with a drawn sword, in the sight of all the Boman 
people; and when you would have settled his business if 
he had not thrown himself up the stairs of a bookseller's 
shop, and, shutting them against you, checked your attack 
by that means ? And I confess that at that time I favored 
you, but even you yourself do not say that I had advised 
joar attempt. But as for Milo, it was not possible even 
for me to favor his action. For he had finished the busi- 
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nes3 before any one could suspect that he was going to do 
it. Oh, but I advised it. I suppose Milo was a man of 
such a disposition that he was not able to do a serrice 
to the republic if he had not some one to advise him to 
do it. Bat I rejoiced at it. Well, suppose I did; was I 
to be the only sorrowful person in the city, when every 
one else was in such delight? Although that inquiry into 
the death of Fublius Clodius was not instituted with any 
great wisdom. For what was the reason for having a new 
law to inquire into the conduct of the man who had slain 
him, when there was a form of inquiry already established 
by the laws? However, an inquiry was instituted. And 
have you now been found, so many years afterward, to 
say a thing which, at the time that the affair was under 
discussion, no one ventured to say against me? But as 
to the assertion that you have dared to make, and that at 
great length too, that it was by my means that Fompeius 
was alienated from his friendship with Csesar, and that on 
that account it was my fault that the civil war was origi- 
nated; in that you have not erred so much in the main 
facts as (and that is of the greatest importance) in the 
times. 

When Marcus' Bibulus, a most illustrious citizen, was 
consul, I omitted nothing which I could possibly do or 
attempt to draw off Fompeiua from his anion with Cassar. 
In which, however, Gcesar was more fortunate than I, for 
he himself drew oS Fompeius from his intimacy with me. 
Bat afterward, when Fompeius joined Caesar with all bis 
heart, what could have been my object in attempting to 
separate them then? It would have been the part of a 
fool to h<^ to do so, and of an impudent man to adviae 
it. However, two occasions did arise, on which I gave 
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Pompeius advice against Ccesar. You are at liberty to 
find fault with my conduct oa tboee occBBioas if you cao. 
One was wben I advised him not to oontiDue Caesar's 
government for five years more. The other, when I ad- 
vised him not to permit him to be considered as a candi- 
date for the coDsnlsbip when he was absent. And if I had 
'been able to prevail on him in either of these particulars, 
we should never have fallen into our present miseries. 

Moreover, I also, when Pompeius had now devoted to 
the service of Cfeaar all his own power, and all the power 
of the Soman people, and had began when it was too late 
to perceive all those things which I had foreseen long be- 
fore, and when I saw that a nefarious war was aboat to 
be wf^ed against our ooantry, I never ceased to be the 
adviser of peace, and concord, and some arrangement. 
And that language oE mine was well known to many peo- 
ple — "I wish, O Oneeus Pompeius, that you had either 
never joined in a confederacy with Gaius Csesar, or else 
that you had never broken it off. The one conduct would 
have become your dignity, and the other would have been 
suited to your prudence." This, O Marcus Antonius, was 
at all times my advice both respecting Pompeius and con- 
cerning the republic. And if it had prevailed, the repub- 
lic would still be standing, and you would have pfirished 
through your own crimes, and indigence, and infamy. 

But these are all old stories now. This charge, how- 
ever, is quite a modern one, that Gsesar was slain by my 
contrivance. I am afraid, O conscript fathers, lest I should 
appear to you to have brought up a sbam accuser against 
myself (which is a most disgraceful thing to do); a nuuL 
not only to distinguish me by the praises which are my 
doe, bat to load me also with those which do not belong 
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to me. For who ever heard my name mentioned as an 
accomplice in that most glorious action 1 and wbose name 
has been concealed who was in the number of that gallant 
band? Concealed, do I say? Whose name was there 
which was not at once made public? Z should sooner 
say that some men had boasted in ''order to appear to 
have been concerned in that conspiracy, though they had 
in reality Jinown nothing of it, than that any one who 
had been an accomplice in it could have wished to be 
concealed. Moreover, how likely it is, that among such 
a number of men, some obscure, some young men who 
had not the wit to conceal any one, my name could pos- 
sibly have escaped noticel Indeed, if leaders were wanted 
for the purpose of delivering the country, what need was 
there of my instigating the Bruti, one of whom saw every 
day in his house the image of Lucius Brutus, and the 
other saw also the image of Ahala? Were these the men 
to seek counsel from the ancestors of others rather than 
from their own? and out of doors rather than at home? 
What? Cains Cassius, a man of that family which could 
not endure, I will not say the domination, but even the 
power of any individual — he, I suppose, was in need of 
me to instigate him? a man who, even without the assist- 
ance of these other most illustrious men, woald have ac- 
complished this same deed in Gilicia, at the mouth of the 
river Cydnus, if Csesar had brought his ships to that bank 
of the river which he had intended, and not to the oppo- 
site one. Was Cn^ue Domitius sparred on to seek to re- 
cover his dignity, not by the death of his father, a most 
illustrious man, nor by the death of his uncle, nor by the 
deprivation of his own dignity, but by my advice and 
authority ? Did I persuade Caius Trebonius? a man 
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whom I Bhoald not hare vaatored even to advise. On 
which aocoQQt the repablia owes him evea a laiger debt 
of gratitude, beoaoBe he preferred the liberty of the Boman 
people to the friendship of one man, and because he pre- 
ferred overthrowing arbitrary power to sharing it. Was 
I the instigator whom Lucius Tillios Oimber followed? 
a man whom I admired for having performed that action, 
rather than ever expected that he woold perform it; and 
I admired him on this account, that he was aumiadful oi 
the personal kindnesses which he had received, but mind* 
ful of his country. "What shall I say of the two Servilii? 
Shall I call them Caacas, or Ahalas? and do you tbink 
that those mea were instigated by my authority rather 
than by their affection for the republic? It would take 
a long time to go through all the rest; and it is aglorioos 
thing for the republic that they were so nomeroos, and a 
most honorable tbing also for themselves. 

Bat recollect, I pray you, how that clever man con. 
victed me of being an accomplice in the business. When 
Cfesar was slain, says he, Marcus Brutus immediately lifted 
up on high his bloody dagger, and called on Cioero by 
name; and congratulated him on liberty being recovered- 
Why on me above all men? Because I knew of it before- 
hand? Consider rather whether this was not his reason 
for calling on me, that, when he had performed an action 
very like those which I myself had done, he called me 
above all men to witness that he had been an imitator ot 
my exploits. But you, O stupidest of all men, do not you 
perceive that if it is a crime to have wished that C^sar 
should be slain — which yoa accose me of having wished — 
it is a crime also to have rejoiced at his death? For what 
is the difference between a man who has advised an action 
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and one who has approved of it? or what does it signify 
whether I wished it to be done, or rejoice that it haa been 
done? Is there any one then, except you yourself and 
thoae men who wished him to become a king, who was 
unwilling that that deed should he done, or who disap- 
proved of it after it was done? All men, therefore, are 
guilty SB far as this goes. In truth, all good men, as far 
as it depended on them, bore a part in the slaying of 
Ctesar. Some did not kuow how to contrive it, some had 
not courage for it, some had no opportunity — every one 
had the inclination. 

However, remark the stupidity of this fellow — I should 
rather say, of this brute beast. For thus he spoke — "Mar- 
cus Brutus, whom I name to do him honor, holding aloft 
his bloody dagger, called npOn Cicero, from which it must 
be understood that he was privy to the action." Am I" 
then called wicked by you because you suspect that I sus- 
pected something; and is he who openly displayed bis 
reeking dagger named by yon that you may do him 
honor? Be it so. Let this stupidity exist in your lan- 
guage: how much greater is it in your actions and opin- 
ions! Arrange matters in this way at last, O consul; pro- 
nounce the cause of the Bruti, of Caius Oassius, of Cnasus 
Domitius, of Caius Trebonius and the rest to be whatever 
you please to call it: sleep off that intoxication of yours, 
sleep it ofi and take breath. Must one apply a torch to 
you to waken you while you are sleeping over such an 
important afiair? Will you never understand that you 
have to decide whether those men who performed that 
action are homicides or assertors of freedom? 

For just consider a littlS; and for a moment think of 
the business like a sober man. I who, as I myself confess, 
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am an intimate friend of those men, and, aa yon aooose me, 
an accomplice of theln, deny that there ia any medium be- 
tween these alternatives. I oonfess that they, if they be 
not deliverers of the Boman people and saviors of the ' 
repablio, are worse than assaesins, worse than homicides, 
worse, even, than pairicides: since it is a more atrocious 
thing to murder the father of one's country than one's own 
father. Yoa wise and considerate man, what do you say 
to this? If they are parricides, why are they always 
named by yon, both in this assembly and before the 
Boman people, with a view to do them honor? Why 
has Marcus Bratus been, on your motion, excused from 
obedience to the laws, and allowed to be absent from the 
city more than ten days ? Why were the games of Apollo 
celebrated with incredible honor to Marcus Brutus? why 
■were provinces given to Brutus and Cassius? why were 
quseators assigned to them 7 why was the number of their 
lieutenants augmented ? And alL these measures were 
owing to you. They are not homicides then. It fol- 
lows that in your opinion they are deliverers of their 
country, since there can be no other alternative. What 
is the matter? Am I embarrasBing you? For, perhaps, 
you do not quite understand propositions which are stated 
disjunctively. Still this is the sum total of my conclu- 
sion: that since they are acquitted by yon of wickedness 
they are at the same time pronounced most worthy of the 
very most honorable rewards. 

Therefore, I will now proceed again with my oration. 
I will write to them, if any one by chance should ask 
whether what you have imputed to me be true, not to 
deny it to any one. In truth, *I am afraid that it must be 
considered either a not very creditable thing to them that 
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tbej should hare concealed the fsot of my being an ao- 
complioe; or else a most diaoreditable one to me that I was 
invited to be one, and that I shirked it. For what greater 
exploit (I call joa to wituess, O augaet Japiterl) wtm ever 
achieved not only in this city, but in all the earth? Wbat 
more glorious action was ever done 7 What deed was ever 
more deservedly recommended to the everlasting recoUeo- 
tion of men ? Do you, then, ehat me up with the otber 
leaders in the partnership in this design, as in the Trojan 
horse? 1 have no objection; I even thank you for doing 
so, with whatever intent you do it. For the deed is so 
great a one that I cannot compare the unpopularity whioh 
you wish to excite against me on account of it with its 
real glory. 

For who can be happier than those men whom yon 
boast of having now expelled and driven from the city? 
What place is there either so deserted or so uncivilized, 
as not to seem to greet and to covet the presence of those 
men wherever they have arrived? What men are so 
clownish as not, when they have once beheld them, to 
think that they have reaped the greatest enjoyment that 
life can give? And what posterity will be ever so forget- 
ful, what literature will ever be found so ungrateful, as 
not to cherish their glory with undying recollection ? 
Enrol me, then, 1 beg, in the number of those men. 

But one thing I am afraid you may not approve of. 
For, if I had really been one of their number, I should 
have not only got rid of the kii^, but of the kingly 
power also oat of the republic; and if I bad been the 
author of the piece, -as it is said, believe me, I should 
not have been contented with one act, bat should have 
finished the whole play. Although, if it be a crime to 
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hare wished that Csoaar might be pat to death, beware, 
I pray 70a, O ABtooiua, of what most be jour owq case, 
as it is DotoriouB that 70a, when at Karbo, formed a plan 
of the same sort with Caios Trebosiiu; and it was on ac- 
oonot of joar participation in that design that, when Ceesar 
was being killed, we saw you called aside by Treboaios. 
But I (see how far I am from any horrible inclination 
toward) praise you for having once in joor life had a 
righteous intention; I return yon thanks for not having 
revealed the matter; and I excuse you for not havii^ 
accomplished yoor purpose. That exploit required a man. 
And if any one should institute a prosecution against 
you, and employ that test of old Oassius, "who reaped 
any advantage from it?" take care, I advise you, lest 
you suit that description. Although, in truth, that ac- 
tion was, as you used to say, an advantage to every one 
who was not willing to be a slave, still it was so to yoa 
above all men, who are not merely not a slave, but are 
actually a king; who delivered yourself from an enormous 
burden of debt at the temple of Ops; who, by your deal- 
ings with the account-books, there squandered a countless 
sum of money; who have had such vast treasures brought 
to you from Cfeaar's house; at whose own house there is 
set up a most lucrative manufactory of falae memoranda 
and autographs, and a most iniquitous market of lands, 
and towns, and exemptions, and revenues. In truth, 
what measure except the death of Ceasar could possibly 
have been, any relief to your indigent and insolvent con- 
dition ? You appear to be somewhat agitated. Have you 
any secret fear that you yourself may appear to have had 
some connection with that crime ? I will release you from 
all apprehension; no one will ever believe it; it is not 
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like yoa to deserve well of the repablio; the most illus- 
trioofi men in the republic are the authors of that e^loit; 
I only Bay that you are glad it was done; I do not aoooBe 
JO a of baring done it. 

I have replied to your heaviest accusations, I most now 
also reply to the rest of them. 

You have thrown in my teeth the camp of Pompeios 
and all my conduct at that time. At which time, indeed, 
if, as I have said before, my counsels and my authority 
had prevailed, you would this day be in indigence, we 
should be free, and the republic would not have lost so 
many generals and so many armies. For I confess that, 
when I saw that these things certainly would happen, 
which now have happened, I was as greatly grieved as 
all the other virtuous citizens would have been if they had 
foreseen the same things. I did grieve, I did grieve, O 
conscript fathers, that the republic which had once been 
saved by your counsels and mine, was fated to perish in 
a short time. Nor was I so inexperienced in and ignorant 
of this nature of things as to be disheartened on account 
of a fondness for life, which, while it endured, would wear 
me out with anguish, and when brought to an end would 
release me from all trouble. But I was desirous that those 
most illustrious mdn, the lights of the republic, should live: 
BO many men of consular rank, so many men of preetorian 
rank, so many most honorable senators; and besides them 
all the flower of our nobility and of our youth; and the 
armies of excellent citizens. And if they were still alive, 
under ever such hard conditions of peace (for any sort of 
peace with our fellow-citizens appeared to me more desir- 
able than civil war), we should be still this day enjoying 
the republic. 
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And if my opinion had prevailed, and if those men, 
the preeerration of whose lives wi^ my m&iD object, elated 
with the hope of victory, had not been my chief oppoeers, 
to say nothing of other reenlta, at all events you woold 
never have continued in this order, or rather io this city. 
Bat say yon, my speech alienated from me the regard of 
Fompeius? Was there any one to whom he was more 
attached? any one with whom he conversed or shared his 
oonneels more frequently? It was, indeed, a great thing 
that we, differing as we did respecting the general interests 
of the republic, should continue in uninterrupted friend- 
ship. But I saw clearly what his opinions and views 
were, and he saw mine equally. I was for providing for 
the safety of the citizens in the first place, in order that* 
we might be able to consult their dignity afterward. He 
thought more of consulting their existing dignity. But 
because each of us had a definite object to pursue, our 
disagreement was the more endurable. But what that 
extniordinary and almost godlike man thought of me is 
known to those men who pursued him to Faphos from the 
battle of Pharsalia. No mention of me was ever made by 
him that was not the most honorable that could be, that 
was not full of the most friendly regret for me; while he 
confessed that I had had the most foresight, bat that 
he had had more sanguine hopes. And do yon dare 
taunt me with the name of that man whose friend you 
admit that I was, and whose assassin you confess yourself? 

However, let us say no more of that war, in which you 
were too fortunate. I will not reply even with those 
jests to which you have said that I gave utterance in the 
camp. That camp was, in truth, full of anxiety, but al- 
though men are in great difficulties, still, provided tbey 
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•re men, they sometimes relax their mindg. Bat the 
fact tliat the same man finda fault with my melanoholy, 
and also with my jokes, is a great proof that I was very 
moderate in each particular. 

Yoa have said that no inheritances come to me. Woold 
that this accnsation of yoiu-B were a true one; I should have 
more of my friends and connections alive. But how oould 
such a charge ever come into your head? For I hare 
received more than twenty millionB of sesterces in in- 
heritances. Although in this particular I admit that 
you have been more fortunate than I. No one has ever 
made me hin heir except he was a friend of mine, in order 
that my grief of mind for his loss might be accompanied 
also with some gain, if it was to be considered as such. 
But a man whom you never even saw, Lucius Kubrius, of 
Casinum, made you bis heir. And see now how much he 
loved you, who, though he did not know whether yon 
were white or black, passed over the son of his brother, 
Quiotus Fnfius, a most honorable Roman knight, and 
most attached to him, whom he had on all occasions 
openly declared his heir (he never even names him in 
his will), and he makes you his heir whom he had never 
seen, or, at all events, had never spoken to. 

I wish you would tell me, if it is not too much trouble, 
what sort of countenance Lucius 'J^urselios was of; what 
sort of height; from what municipal town he came; and 
of what tribe he was a member, "I know nothing," yon 
will say, "about him, except what farms he had." There- 
fore, he, disinheriting his brother, made you his heir. And 
besides these instances, this man has seized on much other 
property belonging to men wholly unconnected with him, to 
the exclusion of the legitimate heirs, as if he himself were 



the heir. Although the thing that stmok me with most 
aatODiBhrneat of all was that you should venture to make 
mention of inheritances, when you yourself had not re- 
ceired the inberitance of your own father. 

And was it in order to collect all these arguments, O 
you most senseless of men, that you spent so many days 
in practicing declamation in another mao's villa? Al- 
though, indeed (as your most intimate friends usually 
say), you are in the habit of declaiming, not for the 
purpose of whetting your genius, but of working off 
the eSects of wine. And, indeed, yoa employ s master 
to teach you jokes, a mau appointed by your own vote 
and that of your boon companions; a rhetorician, whom 
you have allowed to say whatever he pleased against you, 
a thoroughly facetious gentleman; but there are plenty of 
materials for speaking against you and against your friends. 
Eut just see now what a difference there is between you and 
your grandfather. He used with great deliberation to bring 
forth arguments advantageous to the cause he was advocat- 
ing; you pour forth in a hurry the sentiments which you 
have been taught by another. And what wages have 
you paid this rhetorician? Listen, listen, O conscript 
fathers, and learn the blows which are inflicted on the 
republic. You have assigned, O Antonius, two thou- 
sand acres of land, in the Leontine district, to Bextus 
Clodius, the rhetorician, and those, too, exempt from 
every kind of tax, for the sake of putting the Soman 
people to such a vast expense that you might learn to 
be a fool. Was this gift, too, O you most audacious of 
men, found among Csesar's papers? But I will take an- 
other opportunity to speak about the Leontine and the 
Campanian district; where he has stolen lands from the 
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republic to pollute them with most iniamoos owners. 
For now, since I have sufficiently replied to all his 
charges, I must say a little about our corrector and 
censor himself. And yet I will not say all I could, in 
order that if I have often to battle with him I may al- 
ways come to the contest with fresh arms; and the mul- 
titude of his vices and atrocities will easily enable me 
to do so. 

Shall we then examine your conduct from the time 
when you were a boy? I think so. Let us begin at 
the beginning. Do you recollect that, while you were 
still clad in the ptEetexta, you became a bankrupt? That 
was the fault of your' father, you will say. I admit that. 
In truth, such a defence is full of filial affection. But it 
is peculiarly suited to your own audacity that you sat 
among the fourteen rows of the knights, though by the 
Boscian law there was a place appointed for bankrupts, 
even if any one had become such by the fault of fortune 
and not by his own. You assumed the manly gown, which 
you soon made a womanly one: at first a public prostitute, 
with a regular price for your wickedness, and that not a 
low one. But very soon Curio stepped in, who carried 
you off from your public trade, and, as if he had be- 
stowed a matron's robe upon you, settled you in a steady 
and durable wedlock. No boy bought lor the gratification 
of passion was ever so wholly in the power of bis master 
as you were in Curio's. How often has his father turned 
you out of his house? How often has he placed guards 
to prevent you from entering? while you, with night for 
your accomplice, lust for your encourager, and wages for 
your compeller, were let down through the roof. That 
house could no longer endure your wickedness. Do you 
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not kaow that I am speaking of matten with which I wm 
thoTonghlj acquaioted ? Bemember that time wheo Ourio^ 
the father, lay veeping in his bed; his stm, throwiDg him- 
self at my feet, jrith tears recommended to me j<jn; be 
entreated me to defend yoa agaioat his own father, if be 
demanded six millions of Bestercesof you; for that he had 
been bail for you to that amoaat. And he himself, burn- 
ing with love, declared poeitively that beoanee be wm 
unable to bear the misery of being separated from yoa 
he should go into banishment. And at that time what 
misery of that most flonriahing family did I allay, or 
rather did I remove I I persuaded the father to pay the 
son's debts; to release the youDg m£in, endowed as he was 
with great promise of courage and ability, by the sacri- 
fice of part of his family estate; and to use his privileges 
and authority as a father to prohibit him not only from all 
intimacy with, but from every opportunity of meeting you. 
When you recollected that all this was done by me, would 
yoa have dared to provoke me by abuse if you had n<A 
been trusting to those swords which we behold? 

But let us say no more of your profligacy and de- 
bauchery. There are things which it is not possible for 
me to mention with honor; but you are all the more free 
for that, inasmuch as you have not scrupled to be an tuitar 
in scenes which a modest enemy cannot bring himself to 
mention. 

Mark now, O conscript fathers, the rest of bis life, 
which I will touch upon rapidly. For my inclination 
hastens to arrive at those things which be did in the 
time of the civil war, amid the greatest miseries of 
the republic, and at those things which he does every 
day. And I beg of you, though they are far beHet 
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kcowo to yoo than they are to me, still to lifiten atten- 
tively, as you are doing, to niy relation of them. For iu 
Buch cases as this it is not the mere knowledge of aooh 
actions that ought to excite the mind, but the recoUectioD 
of them also. Although we must at onoe go into the 
middle of them, lest otherwise we should be too long, in 
coming to the end. 

He was very intimate with Clodius at the time of hia 
tribuneship; he, who now enamerates the kindnesses which 
he did- me. He was the firebrand to handle all conflagra- 
tions; and even in his house he attempted something. He 
himself well knows what I allude to. From thence he 
made a journey to Alexandria, in defiance of the au- 
thority of the senate, and against the interests of the 
republic, and in spite of religious obstacles; but he had 
Gabinius for his leader, with whom whatever he did was 
sure to be right. What were the circumstances of his re- 
turn from thence V what sort of return was it ? He went 
from Egypt to the furthest extremity of Gaul before he 
returned home. And what was his home? For at that 
time every man had possession of his own house; and 
you had no bouse anywhere, Antonius. -House, do 
you say? what place was there in the whole world 
where you could set your foot on anything that be- 
longed to you, except Mienum, which you farmed with 
your partners, as if it had been Sisapo? 

You came from Gaul to stand for the qusestorship. 
Dare to say that yon went to your own father before you 
came to me. I had already received Cfesar's letters, beg- 
ging me to allow myself to accept of your excuses; and, 
therefore, I did not allow you even to mention thanks. 
After that I was treated with respect by you, and you 
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Tooeived attentionB fiom me in jonr oanvus for the 
qatestorahip. And it was at that time, indeed, that 
joa endeavored to slay Pabliofi Clodiiu in the foram, 
with the approbation of the Boman people; and though 
you made the attempt of your own aoooid, and not at my 
instigation, Btill yoa clearly alleged that yoa did not think, 
unless yon slew him, that yoa coald possibly make amends 
to me for all the injariea which yon had done me. And 
this makes me wonder why yoa should say that Milo did 
that deed at my instigation; when I never once exhorted 
you to do it, who, of your own accord, attempted to do 
me the same service. Although, if you had persisted in 
it, I should have preferred allowing the action to be set 
down entirely to your own love of glory rather thaD to 
my influence. 

You were elected quastor. Oa thifl, immediately, 
without any resolution of the senate authorizing such a 
step, without drawing lots, without procuring any law to 
be passed, you hastened to Osesar. For you thought the 
camp the only refuge on earth for indigence, and debt, 
and profligacy — for all men, in short, who were in a state 
of utter ruin. Then, when yoa had recruited your re- 
sources again by his largeBses and your own robberies 
(if, indeed, a person can be said to recruit who only 
acquires somethiag which he may immediately squander), 
you hastened, being again a beggar, to the tribnneahip, in 
order that in that m^istracy you might, if possible, be- 
have like your friend. 

Listen now, I beseech you, O conscript fathers, not to 
those things which he did indecently and profligately to his 
own injury and to his own disgrace as a private individual; 
but to the actions which he did impiously and wickedly 
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l^aiust aa and our fortunes — that is to say, against the 
whole repoblio. For it is from hia wickedness that joa 
will And that the beginning of all these evila has arisen. 
For when, in the consalehip of Lucius Lentalas and 
Uarcns Marcellus, yon, on the first of January, were 
anxious to prop up the republic, which was tottering 
and almost falling, and were willing to consult the in- 
terests of Coius Csssar himself, if he would have acted 
like a man in his senses, then this fellow opposed to 
your counsels his tribuneship, which he had sold and 
handed over to the purchaser, and exposed his own 
neck to that axe under which many have suffered for 
smaller crimes. It was against you, Marcus Antonius, 
that the senate, while still in the possession of its rights, 
before so many of its luminaries were extinguished, passed 
that decree which, in accordance with the usage of our 
ancestors, is at times passed against an enemy who is a 
citizen. And have yon dared, before these conscript 
fathers, to say anything against me, when I have been 
pronounced by this order to be the savior of my coun- 
try, and when you have been declared by it to be an 
enemy of the republic? The mention of that wicked- 
ness of yours has been interrupted, but the recollection 
of it has not been effaced. As long as the race of men, 
as long as the name of the Boman people shall exist (and 
that, unless it is prevented from being so by your means, 
will be everlasting), so long will that most mischievous 
interposition of your veto be spoken of. What was there 
that was being done by the senate, either ambitiously or 
Taahly, when you, one single young man, forbade the whole 
order to pass decrees concerning the safety of the republic ? 
and when you did so, not once only, but repeatedly ? nor 
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would yon allow »nj one to plead with jon id behalf of 
the anthority ol the senate; and jet, what did any otte 
entreat of yon, except that yoa woold not denre the re- 
pnblio to be mtirely overthrown and destroyed; when 
neither the chief men of the state by their entreaties, 
nor the elders by their warnings, nor the senate in a fall 
houBe by pleading with yon, oonld more yoa from the de- 
termination which yon had already sold and, as it wece, 
delirered to the purchaser? Then it was, after having 
tried nuiny other expedients previoosly, that a blow was 
of necessity struck at you which had been struck at only 
few men before yoa, and which none of them had ever sur- 
vived. Then it was that this order armed the consuls, and 
the rest of the magistrates who were invested with either 
military or civil command against you, and you never 
would have escaped them, if yoa bad not taken refuge 
in the camp of Ctesar. 

It was yon, you, I say, O Marcus Antonios, who gave 
Caias Ge^ar, desirous as he already was to throw every- 
thing into confusion, the principal pretext for waging war 
against his country. For what other pretence did he al- 
lege? what cause did he give for his own most frantb 
resolution and action, except that the power of interposi- 
tion by the veto had been disr^arded, the privileges oi 
the tribunes taken away, and Antonios's rights abridged 
by the senate? I say nothing of how false, how triviid 
these pretences were; especially when there could not pos- 
sibly be any reasonable cause whatever to justify any one 
in takii^ ap arms against his country. But t have notif 
ing to do with CEBsar. You mast unquestionably allow 
that the cause of that ruinous war existed in yonr pMBOn. 

O miserable man, if you are aware, more miserable stiB 
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if JOB are not aware, that tiiis is recorded in writingi, ii 
handed down to men's reooneotiMi, that oar Tery brteil 

posterity in the moet dist^it agee will never forget thil 
fact, that the coqkuIs were expelled from Italy, and with 
them CufGus Fompeios, who was the glory and light of 
the empire of the Boman people; that all the men of con- 
sntar rank, whose health woald allow them to share in 
that disaster and that Sight, and the prastora, and men ot 
prffitorian rank, and the tribones of the people, and a great 
part of the senate, and atl the flower of the youth of the 
city, and, in a word, the repablie itself was driTen oat 
and expelled from its abode. As, then, there is in seeds 
the canse which produces trees aaA plants, so of this most 
lamentable war you were the seed. Do yon, O conscript 
fathers, griere that these armies of the Boman people haw 
been slain? It is Antoniua who slew them. Do yon re- 
gret your most illastrious citizens? It ia Antonias, again, 
who has deprired you of them. The authority of this 
order is overthrown; it is Antoniua who has overtbrowB 
it. Everything, in short, which we have seen since that 
time (and what misfortiine is there that we have not seen ?) 
we shall, if we aigoe rightly, attribate wholly to Antonias. 
As Helen was to the Trojans, so has that man been to tbia 
repablio — the cause of war, the eanse of mischief, the cause 
of rain. The rest of his tribuneship was like the begin- 
ning. He did everything which the senate had labored to 
prevent, as being impossible to be done consistently with 
the safe^ of the republic. And see, now, how gratuitously 
wicked he was even in accomplishing his wickedness. 

He restored many men who had fallen under misfor- 
tane. Among them no mention was made of his nncle. 
H be was severe, why was he not so to every one 7 H he 
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was mennfal, why was he not merdfal to his own rela- 
tioDB? Bat I Bay oothing of Uie resL fle restored Licio- 
ioB Lentioalft, a man vho bad been ooudemued for gam- 
bling, and who was a fellow-gamegter of bia owd. Ab if 
be conld not play with a condemned man; bat in reality, 
in order to pay by a straining of the law in hia favor 
what he bad lost by the dice. What reaaon did you allege 
to the Homan people why it was deBirable that he should 
be restored 7 I suppose yon said that he was absent when 
the prosecution was instituted against him; that the cause 
was decided without his having been heard in his defence; 
that there was not by a law any judicial proceeding estab- 
lished with reference to gambling; that be had been pat 
down by violence or by arms; or lastly, as was said in the 
case of your uncle, that the tribunal had been bribed with 
money. Nothing of this sort was said. Then he was a 
good man, and one worthy of the republic. That, indeed, 
would have been nothing to the purpose, bat still, since 
being condemned does not go for mach, I would forgive 
you if that were the truth. Does not he restore to the 
full possession of his former privileges the most worth- 
less man possible — one who would not hesitate to play 
at dice even in the forum, and who had been convicted 
under the law which exists respecting gambling— does 
not he declare in the most open manner his own pro- 
pensities 7 

Then in this same tribunesbip, when Oeesar while on 
his way into Spain had given bim Italy to trample on, 
what journeys did he make in every direction! how did 
he visit the municipal townst I know that I am only 
speaking of matters which have been discussed in every 
one's conversation, and that the things which I am saying 
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and am gotag to eay axe better known to every one wbo 
-was in Italy at that time than to me, who was not. Still 
I mention the particuIarB of hie eondnct, altboi^h my 
speech cannot poBsiblj come np to yonr own personal 
knowledge. When was each wiokedneee ever heard ai 
as existing upon earth? or shameleBsness? or snoh open 
infamy 7 

The tribone of the pec^le was borne along in a chariot, 
lictors crowned with lanrel preceded him; among whom, 
on an open litter, was carried an actress; whom honorable 
men, citizens of the different mnnicipalities, coming oat 
from their towns onder compulsion to meet him, sainted 
not by the name by which she was well known on the 
stage, but by that of Tolamnia. A car followed fall of 
pimps; then a lot of debaached companions; and then his 
mother, utterly n^Iected, followed the mistress of her 
profligate son, as if she, had teen her daagbter-in-law. O 
the disastroiia fecundity of that miserable woman 1 With 
the marks of sach wiGkedness as this did that fellow stamp 
every municipality, and prefecture, and colony, and, in 
sbort, the whole of Italy. 

To find fault with the rest of his actions, O oonseript 
fathers, is difficult, and somewhat unsafe. He was oc- 
cupied in war; he glntted himself with the slaughter of 
citizens who bore no resemblance to himself. He was 
fortunate — if at least there can bo any good fortune in 
wickedness. But since we wish to show a regard for the 
veterans, although the cause of the soldiers is very different 
from yours; they followed their chief; you went to seek 
for a leader; still (that I may not give you any pretenee 
for stirring up odium (gainst me among them), I will say 
nothing of the nature of the war. 
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When Tiotoriotu, yon retamed with the legions from 
Theesaly to Brandannm. There yon did not pnt me to 
death. It was a great kiudneflsl For I confess that you 
conid have dooe it. Althoagh there was no one of those 
men who were with yon at that time who did not think 
that I onght to be spared. For bo great is men's affection 
for their eonntry, that I was sacred even in the eyes of 
your legions, beoanse they recollected that the country 
had been aared by mc. However, grant that yon did give 
me what you did not take away from me; and that I have 
my life aa a present from you, since it was not taken from 
tne by you; was it possible for me, after all your insolta, 
to regard that kindness of yours aa I regarded it at first, 
especially after you saw that yon must hear this reply 
from me? 

Tou came to Brauduaium, to the bosom and embraces 
of your actress. What is .the matter? Am I speaking 
falsely ? How miserable is it not to be able to deny a fact 
which it is disgracefol to confess! If yon had no shame 
before the municipal towns, had yon none even before 
your veteran army? For what soldier was there who did 
not see her at Brundneium? who was there who did not 
know that she had come so many days' jonrney to con- 
gratulate yon? who was there who did not grieve that he 
was BO late in finding out how worthless a man he had 
been following? 

Again you made a tour through Italy, with that same 
actress for your companion. Grael and miserable nas the 
way in which you led your soldiers into the towns; shame- 
ful was the pillage in every city, of gold and silver, and 
above all, of wine. And besides all this, while G^sar knew 
nothing about it, as he was at Alexandria, Antonius, by 
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the kindnoes of Crasar'B friends, was appointed bia master <^ 
the horse. Then he thooght that he could live with Hippia 
bj virtae of his office, and that he might give horses which 
were the property of the state to Sergios the buffoon. At 
that time he had selected for himself to live in, not the 
house which be now dishonors, but that of Uarous Piso. 
Why need I mention his decrees, his robberies, the pos- 
sessioDB <A inheritances which were giren him, and those 
too which were seized by him? Want compelled him; he 
did not know where to turn. That great inheritance from 
Lnoius Bnbrius, and that other from Lucius Tnrselias, 
had not yet come to him. He had not yet succeeded as 
an unexpected heir to the place of Cnnus Fompeine, and 
of many others who were absent. He was forced to live 
like a robber, having nothing beyond what he ooald plan- 
der from others. 

However, we will say nothing of these things, which 
are acta of a more hardy sort of villany. Let ns speak 
rather of his meaner descriptions of worthlessnees. Ton, 
with those jaws of yours, and those sides of yours, and 
that strength of body suited to a gladiator, drank sooh 
quantities of wine at the marriage of Hippia, that yoa 
were forced to vomit the next day in the sight of the 
Bomaa people. O action diagraoefol not merely to see, 
but even to hear of I If this had happened to yon at sap- 
per amid those vast drinking-cups of yours, who woold 
not have thought it scandalous ? Bat in au assembly of 
the Boman people, a man heading a public office, a master 
of' the horse, to whom it would have been disgraceful even 
to belch, vomiting filled his own bosom and tiie whole 
tribunal with fragments of what he had been eating reek- 
ing with wine. But he himself confesses this among his 
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other dugnoefol aoto. Let us proceed to his more splea- 
did offeDOes. 

CfBsar came back from Alexandria, fortunate, as he 
seemed at leaat to himself; but in my opiuioQ no one can 
be fortunate who is nnfortaaate for the republic. The 
spear was set up in front of the temple of Jupiter Stator, 
and the property of Cnseus Pompeius Magnus (miserable 
that I am, for even now that my tears have ceased to flow, 
my grief remains deeply implanted in my heart) — the prop- 
erty, I say, of CnsBus Pompeius the Qreat was submitted 
to the pitiless voice of the auctioneer. On that one occa- 
sion the state forgot its slavery, and groaned aloud; and 
though men's minds were enslaved, as everything was 
kept under by fear, still the groans of the Roman people 
were free. While all men were waiting to see who would 
be so impious, who would be ao mad, who would be so 
declared an enemy to goda and to men as to dare to mix 
himself up with that wicked auction, no one was found 
except Antonius, even though there were plenty of men 
collected round that spear who would have dared anything 
else. One man alone was found to dare to do that which 
the audacity of every one else had shrunk from and shud- 
dered at. Were you, then, seized with such stupidity — or, 
I should rather say, with such insanity — as not to see that 
if you, being of the rank in which you were born, acted as 
a broker at all, and above all as a broker in the case of 
Pompeius's property, you would be .execrated and hated 
by the Boman people, and that all gods and all men must 
at once become and forever oontinae hostile to you 7 But 
with what violence did that glutton immediately proceed 
to take possession of the property of that man, to whose 
valor it had been owing that the Soman people had been 
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more terrible to foreign nations, while his justice had 
made it dearer to them. 

When, therefore, this fellow had begun to wallow in 
the treasures of that great man, he begah to exult like a 
bu£Eoon in a play, who has lately been a beggar, and has 
become suddenly rich. But, as some poet or other says — 

"Hl-gotteii gaiut come quickly M aa end." 

It is an incredible thing, and almost a miracle, how he in 
a few, not months, but days, squandered all that yaat 
wealth. There was an immense quantity of wine, an ex- 
oeseire abundance of very valuable plate, much precious 
apparel, great quantities of splendid furuitore, and other 
magnificent things in many places, such as one was likely 
to see belonging to a man who was not indeed luxurious, 
but who was very wealthy. Of all this in a few days 
there was nothing left. What Chary bdis was ever so 
voracious ? Charybdia, do I say 7 Oharybdia, if she ex- 
isted at all, was only one animal. The ocean, I swear 
most solemnly, appears scarcely capable of having swal- 
lowed up such numbers of things so widely scattered, and 
distributed in suoh different places, with such rapidity. 
Nothing was shut up, nothing sealed up, no list was made 
of anything. Whole storehouaes were abandoned to the 
most worthless of men. Actors seized on this, actresses 
on that; the house was crowded with gamblers, and full 
of drunken men; people were drinking all day, and that 
too in many places; there were added to all this expense 
(for this fellow was not invariably fortunate) heavy gam- 
bling losses. You might see, in the cellars of the slaves, 
couches covered with the most richly embroidered counter- 
panes of CnfeoB Fompeius. Wonder not, then, that all 
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these things were so soon coosumed. Such profligacy tm 
that coald have devoared not oaly the patrimony of one 
indtTidual, however ample it might hare been (as indeed 
his was), bat whole cities and kingdoms. 

And then his hooses and gardens! Oh, the orael an* 
dacityl Did you dare to enter into that house? Did yon 
dare to cross that most sacred threshold? and to show 
your most profligate countenance to the household gods 
who protect that abode? A house which for a long time 
no one could behold, no one could pass by without tearal 
Are you not ashamed to dwell so long in that house? one 
in which, stupid and ignorant as you are, still you can 
see nothing which is not painful to you. 

When you behold those beaks of ships in the vestibule^ 
and those warlike trophies, do you fancy that you are en- 
tering into a house which belongs to you? It is impossi- 
ble. Although you are devoid of all sease and all feeling 
— as in truth you are — still you are acquainted with your- 
self, and with your trophies, and with your friends. Nor 
do I believe that you, either waking or sleeping, can 
ever act with quiet sense. It is impossible but that, were 
you ever so drunk and frantic — as in truth you are — when 
the recollection of the appearance of that illustrioos man 
comes across you, you should be roused from sleep by 
your fears, and often stirred up to madness if awaka I 
pity even the walla and the roof. For what had that house 
ever beheld except what was modest, except what pro- 
ceeded from the purest principles and from the most vir- 
tuous practice? For that man was, conscript fathers, as 
you yourselves know, not only illustriouB abroad, but also 
admirable at home; and not more praiseworthy for his 
exploits in foreign countries than for his domeatie ar- 
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rangemencs. Kow ia this hooae every bedchamber is a 
brothel, and every diaing-room a oookshop. Althoagk he 
denies this. Do not, do not make iiKjairies. He is become 
economical. He desired that mistress of hia to take pos- 
session of whatever belonged to her, according to the lans 
of the Twelve Tables. He has taken his keys from her, and 
turned her oat of doors. What a well-tried citizen I of what 
proved virtae is he I the most honorable passage in whose 
life is the one when he divorced himself from this actress. 
Bat how constantly does he harp on the expression "the 
consul AntoniusI" This amounts to say "that most de- 
bauched consul," "that most worthless of men, the con- 
sul." For what else is AntoniusV For if any dignity 
were implied in the name, then, I imagine, yoar grand- 
father would sometimes have called himself "the consul 
Antonins." Bat he never did. My colleague, your own 
ancle, would have called himself so. Unless you are the 
only Antoniua. But I pass over those ofiences which have 
no peculiar connection with the part you took in harassing 
the republic; I return to that in which you bore so prin- 
cipal a share — that ia, to the civil war; and it is mainly 
owing to you that that was originated, and brought to a 
bead, and carried on. 

. Though yoa yourself took no personal share in it, 
partly tfarougfa timidity, partly through profligacy, you 
had tasted, or rather had sucked in, the blood of fellow- 
citizens: yoQ had been in the battle of Pharsalia as a leader; 
you had slain Lacios Domitius, a most illostrioas and high- 
born man; you had porsaed and pat to death in the most 
barbarous manner many men who had esoaped from the 
bstUe, and whom Cceear would perhaps have saved, as he 
did some others. 
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And after having performed these exploits, That wai 
the reason why you did not follow CfBsai into Africa; 
especially wheo bo large a portion of the war was still re- 
maining? And accordingly, what place did you obtun 
about Cseaar's peraon after his retarn from Africa? Wbat 
was your rank? He whose quesstor you had been whea 
general, whose master of the horse when he was dictator, 
to whom yon had been the chief cause of war, the chief 
instigator of cruelty, the sharer of his plunder, his son, a> 
you yourself said, by inheritance, proceeded (gainst yoa 
for the money which you owed for the house and gardens, 
and for the other property which you had bought at that 
sale. At first you answered fiercely enough; and that I 
may not appear prejudiced against you in erery particu- 
lar, you used a tolerably just and reasonable argument. 
"Wliat, does Caius Crasar demand money of me? why 
should he do so, any more than I should claim it of him? 
Was he victorious without my assistance? No; and he 
never could have been. It was I who supplied him with 
a pretest for civil war; it was I who proposed mischievooa 
laws; it was I who took up arms against the consolfl sod 
generals of the Roman people, against the senate and peo- 
ple of Borne, against the gods of the country, against ita 
altars ahd hearths, against the country itself. Has he con- 
quered for himself alone? Why ahoold not those men 
whose cctfnmon work the achievement is have the booty 
also in oonunon?" You were only claiming your right, 
but what had that to do with it? He was the more power- 
f ul of the two. 

Therefore, stopping all your expoetulationa, he suit bis 
Boldiers to yoa, and to your snretieB; when all on s BoddM 
out came that splendid catali^ue of yours. How men did 
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laugh 1 That there should be eo vast a catalogue, that 
there should be such a Dumerous and various list of pos- 
aeesions, of all of which, with the exception of a portion 
of Misenuin, there was nothing which the man who was 
putting them up to sale could call his own. And what 
a miserable sight was the auction. A little apparel of 
Fompeius's, and that stained; a few silver vessels belong- 
ing to the same man, all battered ; some slaves in wretched 
condition; so that we grieved that there was anything re- 
maining to be Been of these miserable relics. This auction, 
however, the heirs of Lucius Rubrius prevented from pro- 
ceeding, being armed with a decree of Cfesar to that effect. 
The spendthrift was embarrassed. He did not know which 
way to turn. It was at this very time that an assassin aent 
by him was said to have been detected with a dagger in 
the house of Gsesar. And of this Cessar himself complained 
in the senate, inveighing openly against you. Ctesar de- 
parts to Spain, having granted you a few days' delay for 
making the payment, on account of your poverty. Even- 
then you do not follow him. Had so good a gladiator as 
you retired from bosiness so early? Can any one then fear 
a man who was as timid as this man in upholding his party, 
that is, in upholding his own fortunes? 

After some time he at last went into Spain; bat, as he 
says, be coold not arrive there in safety. How then did 
Dolabella Duuu^;e to arrive there? Either, Antonius, 
that oaufle ought never to have been undertaken, or when 
you had undertaken it, it should have been maintained to 
the end. Thrice did Ceesar flght against his fellow -citizens; 
in Theasaly, in Africa, and in Spain. Dolabella was pres- 
ent at all these battles. In the battle in Spain he even 
raoeived a wound. If yoa ask my opinion, I wish he 
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had not been there. But still, if his design at first was 
blamable, hia consistency and firmness were praiseworthy. 
But wbat shall we say of you? In the first place, the 
children of Oiiieus Pompeius soaght to be restored to their 
country. Well, this concerned the common intereata of 
the whole party. Besides that, they sought to recover 
their household gods, the gods of their country, their 
altars, their hearths, the tutelar goda of their family; all 
of which you had seized upon. And when they sought 
to recover those things by force of arms which belonged 
to them by the laws, who was it most natural (although 
in unjust and unnatural proceedings what can there be 
that ia natural?) — still, who was it moat natural to expect 
would fight against the children of Coaaus Pompeius? 
Who? Why, you who had bought their property. Were 
you at Narbo to be sick over the tables of your entertain- 
ers, while Dolabella was fighting your battles in Spain ? 
And what return was that of yours from Narbo? He 
■ even asked why I had retnmed so suddenly from my ex- 
pedition. I have just briefly explained to you, con- 
script fathers, the reason of my return. I waa deairous, if 
I could, to be of service to the republic even before the 
first of January. For, as to your question, how I had re- 
turned; in the firat place, I returned by daylight, not in 
the dark; in the second place, I returned in ahoes, and 
in my Roman gown, not in any Gallic aiippers, or barbarian 
mantle. And even now you keep looking at me; and, as 
it seema, with great anger. Surely you would be reconciled 
to me if you knew how ashamed I am of your worthleas- 
neas, which you yourself are not ashamed of. Of all the 
profligate conduct of all the world, I never saw, I never 
heard of any more shameful than yours. You, who fancied 
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yooTself a master of tlie horee, when yoa were i 
for, or I should rather say be^ng for tbe conaolship f<Mr 
the oDBaing year, ran in Oallic slippers aod a barbarian 
mantle aboat the muoicipal towns and colonies of (ihiiil, 
from which we used to demand the consnlship when the 
consulship was stood for and not begged for. 

But mark now the trifling character of the fellow. 
When ahoot the tenth hour of the day he had arrived at 
Bed Bocks, he sknlked into a little petty wine'shop, and, 
hiding there, kept on drinking till evening. And from 
thence getting into a gig and being driven rapidly to the 
city, he came to his own honse with hia head veiled. 
"Who are you?" says the porter. "An express from 
Marcus.' He is at once taken to the woman for whose 
sake he had come; and he delivered the letter to her. And 
when she had read it with tears (for it was written in a very 
amoroos style, but the main subject of the letter was that 
he would have nothing to do with that aotress for the 
future; that he had discarded all his love for her, and 
transferred it to his correspondent), when she, I say, wept 
plentifully, this soft-hearted man could bear.it no longer; 
he uncovered his head and threw himself on her neck. 
Oh, the worthless man (for what else can I call him ? there 
is no more suitable expression for me to use)! was it for 
this that yon disturbed the city by nocturnal alarma, and 
Italy with fears of many days' duration, in order that you 
might show yourself unexpectedly, and that a woman might 
see you before she hoped to do so? And he had at home 
a pretence of love; but out of doors a cause more discredit- 
able still, namely, lest Lucius' Flanciis should sell up hia 
sureties. But after you had been produced in the assem- 
bly by one of the tribunes of the people, and had replied 
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that joa had come on yonr own private baamesa, joa made 
even the people fall of jokes against you. Bat, however, 
ire have said too much aboat trifles. Let us come to mote 
importaot subjects. 

Yon went a great distance to meet Cieaax on his return 
from Spain. You went rapidly, you returned rapidly, in 
order that we might see that, if you were not brave, yon 
were at least active. Yoa again became intimate with 
him; I am sure I do not know how, Ceesar had this 
peculiar characteristic; whoever he knew to be utterly 
ruined by debt, and needy, even if he knew him also 
to be aa audacious and worthless man, he willingly ad- 
mitted him to his intiraacy. You, then, being admirably 
recommended to him by these circumstances, were ordered 
to be appointed consul, and that, too, as his own colleague. 
X do not make any complaint against Dolabella, who was 
at that time acting under . compulsion, and was cajoled 
and deceived. But who is there who does not know 
with what great perfidy both of you treated Dolabella 
in that business? Ceesar induced him to stand for the 
consulship. • After having promised it to him, and 
pledged himself to aid him, he prevented bis getting 
it, and transferred it to himself. And you indorsed his 
treachery with your own eagerness. 

The first of January arrives. We are convened in the 
senate. Dolabella inveighed against him with much more 
fluency and premeditation than I am doing now. And 
what things were they which he said in his anger, O ye 
good godsl First of alt, after Caesar had declared that 
before he departed he would order Dolabella to be made 
consul (and they deny that he was a king who was always 
doing and saying something of this sort) — bat after Csesar 
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had said this, then this virtaouB augiir said that he wu 
iavested with a pontificate of that sort, that he was able, 
hy means of tbe auspices, either to hinder or to vitiate the 
coraitia, just as he pleased; aod be declared that he woald 
do so. And here, in the first place, remark the incredihie 
stupidity of the man. For wbat do you mean? Could 
you not just as well have done what you said you had 
DOW the power to do by tbe privileges with which that 
pontificate had invested you, even if you were not an 
augur, if you were consul? FerhapB you could eyeu do 
it more easily. For we augurs have only the power of 
announcing that tbe auspices are being observed, but the . 
consuls and other magistrateB have tbe right also of ob- 
^rving them whenever they choose. Be it so. You said 
this out of ignorance. For one must not demand prudence 
from a man who is never sober. Bui still remark his im- 
pudence. Many mouths before, he said in the senate that 
he would eitber prevent the comitia from assembling for 
the election of Dolabella by means of the auspices, or that 
he would do what he actually did do. Can any one di- 
vine beforehand what defect there will be in the auspices, 
except the man who has already determined to observe the 
beaveua? which, in the first place, it is forbidden by lav 
to do at tbe time of the comitia. And if any one has been 
observing tbe heavens, be is bound to give notice of it, 
not after the comitia are assembled, but before they are 
held. But this man's ignorance is joined to impudence, 
nor does he know what an augur ought to know, nor do 
what a modest man ought to do. And just recollect tbe 
whole of hie conduct during hie consulship from that day 
up to the ides of March. What lietor was ever so humble, 
so abject? He himself bad no power at all; he begged 
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everything of others; and, throating his head into the 
hind part of his litter, he begged favors of his colleagues, 
to sell them himself afterward. 

Behold, the day of the comitia for the election of Dola- 
bella arrives. The prerogative century draws its lot. He 
is qniet. The vote is deolared; he is still silent. The first 
class is called. Ita vote is declared. Then, as is the usual 
course, the votes are announced. Then the second class. 
And all this is done faster than I have told it. When 
the bneiness is over that excellent augur (you would say 
be must be Caiua Lratius) says — "We adjourn it to another 
day." Oh, the monstrous impudence of such a proceeding! 
What had you seen? what had you perceived? what had 
you heard? For you did not say that you had been ob- 
serving the heavens, and, indeed, you do not say so this 
day. That defect, then, has arisen which you, on the 
first of January, had already foreseen would arise, and 
which you had predicted so long before. Therefore, in 
truth, you have made a false declaration respecting the 
auspices, to your own great misfortune, I hope, rather 
than to that of the republic. You laid the Boman people 
Tiiider the obligations of religion; you, as augur, inter- 
rupted an augur; you, as consul, interrupted a consul 
by a false declaration concerning the auspices. 

I will say do more, leat I should seem to be pullii^ 
to pieces the acts of Dolabella; which must inevitably 
some time or other be brought before our college. But 
take notice of the arrogance and insolence of the fellow. 
As long as you please, Dolabella is a consul irregularly 
elected; again, while you please, he is a consul elected 
with all proper regard to the auspices. If it means noth- 
ing when an angur gives this notice in those words in 
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which yon gave notice, then confess that joa, when yoa 
said — "We adjourn this to another day," were not sober. 
But if those words have any meaning, then I, an aagur, 
demand of my colleague to ioiow what that meaning is. 

Bat lest by any chance, while enumerating his numerous 
exploits, our speech ahoald pass over the finest action of 
Uarcus Antonius, let us come to the Lupercalia. 

He does not dissemble, O conscript fathers; it is plain 
that he is agitated; he perspires; he turns pale. Let him 
do what he pleases, provided he is not sick, and does not 
behave as he did in the Hinncian colonnade. What de- 
fence can be made for suob beastly behavior ? I wish to 
hear, that I may see the fruit of those high wages of that 
rhetorician, of that land given in Leoatini. Yonr col- 
leagae was sittii^ in the rostra, clothed in purple robe, 
on a golden chair, wearing a crown. Yoo mount the 
fiteps; you approach his chair (if yon were a priest of 
Pan, you ought to have recollected that yoa were con- 
sul, too); you display a diadem. There is a groan over 
the whole fomm. Where did the diadem come from? 
For yoa had not picked it up when lying on the ground, 
but yon had brought it from home with you, a premedi- 
tated and deliberately planned wickedness. You placed 
the diadem on his head amid the groans of the people; 
he rejected it amid great applause. You then alone, 
wicked man, were found, both to advise the assumption 
of kingly power, and to wiah to have him for your master 
who was your collet^ae; and also to try what the Roman 
people might be able to bear and to endure. Moreover, yoa 
even sought to move hig pity; you threw yotuself at his 
feet BB a Bnppliant-, bej^ng for what? to be a slave? 
Ton mig^t beg it for yourself, when yoa had lived in 
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gach a way from the tune that yoo were ■ hoy tliat jon 
could bear eTerjthing, and would find no difficulty in 
being a slave; but certainly you had no commission 
from the Boman people to try for such a thing for them. 
Oh, how splendid was that eloquence of yours, when 
you harangued the people stark naked! What could be 
more foul than this ? more shameful than this 7 more 
deserving of every sort of punishment? Are you wait- 
ing for me to prick you more? This that I am saying 
must tear you and bring blood enough if you have any 
feeling at all. I am afraid that I may be detracting from 
the glory of some most eminent men. Still my indignation 
shall find a voice. What can be more scandalous than for 
that man to live who placed a diadem on a man's head, 
when every one confesses that that man was deservedly 
slain who rejected it? And, moreover, he caused it to 
be recorded In the annals, under the head of Lnpercalia, 
"That Marcus Antonius, the consul, by command of the 
people, had offered the kingdom to Gains Ceesar, perpetual 
dictator; and that Ceesar had refused to accept it." I now 
am not much surpt'ised at your seeking to disturb the gen- 
eral tranquillity; at your hating not only the city but the 
light of day; and at your living with a pack of abandoned 
robbers, disregarding the day, and yet regarding nothing 
beyond the day. For where can you be safe in peace? 
What place can there be for you where laws and courts of 
justice have sway, both of which you, as far as in you lay, 
destroyed by the substitution of kingly power? Was it 
for this that Lucius Tarquinius was driven out; that Spu- 
rins Cassias, and Spurius Meelios, and Marcus Manlias 
were slain; that many years afterward a king might be 
established at Borne by Marcus Antonius, though the 
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bare idea was impietj? However, let as retarn to the 
aaspices. 

With reepect to all the things which Csesar waa in- 
teadiog to do in the senate on the ides of March, I aak 
whether you have done anything? I heard, indeed, that 
you had come dowu prepared, because yon thought that 
I intended to apeak about your having made a falae atate- 
ment respecting the auspices, though it was atill neceaaary , 
for U8 to respect them. The fortune of the Roman people 
saved us from that day. Did the death of Cxeaar also put 
an end to your opinion respecting the auspices? But I 
have come to mention that occasion which must be al- 
lowed to precede those matters which I had begun to 
diacuae. "What a flight waa that of yoursl What alarm 
was youra on that memorable day! How, from the con- 
sciousness of your wickedneaa, did you despair of your 
lifel How, while flying, were you enabled secretly to 
get home by the kindness of those men who wished 
to save yon, thinking you would ahow more senae than 
you do! O how vain have at all timee been my too true 
predictions of the future! I told those deliverers of oura 
in the Capitol, when they wiahed me to go to you to ex- 
hort you to defend the republic, that as long as yon were 
in fear you would promise everything, but that as soon 
as yoa had emancipated yourself from alarm you would 
be youraelf again. Therefore, while the rest of the men 
of consular rank were going backward and forward to 
you, I adhered to my opinion, nor did I see yon at all 
that day, or the next; nor did I think it possible for an 
alliance between virtaous citizens and a most unprincipled 
enemy to be made, so as to last, by any treaty or engf^e- 
ment whatever. The third day I came into the temple of 
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Tellua, even theo very much against my will, aa armed 
meo were blockading all the approaches. What a day 
was that for you, O Marcus Antoniusl Although you 
showed yourselE all on a sudden an enemy to me; still 
I pity you for having envied yourself. 

What a man, O ye immortal gods I and how great a 
man might yon have been, if you had been able to pre- 
serve the inclination you displayed that day; — we should 
still have peace which was made then by the pledge of a 
liostage, a boy of noble birth, the grandson of Marcus 
Bambalio. Although it was fear that was then making 
you a good citizen, which is never a lasting teacher of 
duty; your own audacity, which never departs from you 
as long as you are free from fear, has made you a worth- 
less one. Although even at that time, when they thought 
you an excellent man, though I, indeed, diflered from Chat 
opinion, you behaved with the greatest wickedness while 
pr^iding at the funeral of the tyrant, if that ought to be 
called a funeral. All that fine panegyric was yours, that 
commiseration was yonrs, that exhortation was yours. It 
was you — you, I aay — who hurled those drebrands, both 
those with which your friend himself was nearly burned, 
and those by which the house of Lucius Bellienus was set 
on fire and destroyed. It was you who let loose those 
attacks of abandoned men, slaves for the most part, which 
we repelled by violence and our own personal exertions; it 
was you who set them on to attack our houses. And yet 
you, as if you had wiped off all the soot and smoke in the 
ensuing days, carried those excellent resolutions in the Capi- 
tol that no docament conferring any exemption, or granting 
any favor, should be published after the idea of March. 
Yon reooUeot yourself what you said about the exiles; 
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jou know wtiat ;ou said about the exemption; but the 
best thing oi all was that you forever abolished the name 
of the dictatorship in the republic. Which act appeared 
to show that you had conceived such a hatred of kingly 
power that you took away all fear of it for the future, on 
account of him who had bean the last dictator. 

To other men the republic now seemed established, but 
it did not appear so at all to me, aa I was afraid of every 
sort of shipwreck, as long as you were at the helm. Have 
I been deceived? or, was it possible for that man long to 
continue unlike himself? While you were all looking on, 
documents were fixed up over the whole Capitol, and ex- 
emptions were being sold, not merely to individuals, but 
to entire states. The freedom of the city was also being 
given now not to single persons only, but to whole prov- 
inces. Therefore, if these acts are to stand — and stand 
they cannot if the republic stands too — then, conscript 
fathers, you have lost whole provinces; and not the reve- 
nues only, but the actual empire of the Roman people 
has been diminished by a market this man held in his 
own house. 

Where are the seven hundred millions of sesterces which 
were entered in the account-books which are in the temple 
of Ops? a sum lamentable indeed, as to the means by 
which it was procured, but still one which, if it were not 
restored to those to whom it belonged, might save us from 
taxes. And how was it, that when you owed forty millions 
of sesterces on the fifteenth of March, you had ceased to 
owe them by the first of April? Those things are quite 
oouDtlesB which were purchased of different people, not 
without your knowledge; but there was one excellent de- 
cree posted ap in the Capitol affecting King De'iotarus, a 
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most devoted frieod to the Btmiui people. And when that 
decree was posted ap, there was no one who, amid aU his 
indignation, ooold restmin his laaghtw. For vho ever 
vas a more bitter enemy to another than Gffisar ms to 
Seiotaras? He was as hostile to him as he was to this 
order, to the eqnestrian order, to the people of Massilia, 
and to all men whom he knew to look on the repablic of 
the Boman people with attachment. Bat this man, who 
neither present nor absent could ever obtain from him 
anj favor or jastice while he was alive, became quite an 
influential man with him when he was dead. When pres- 
ent with him in his house he had called for him though 
he was his host, he had made him give in his accounts 
of his revenue, he had exacted monej from him; he had 
established one of his Q-reek retainers in his tetrarchy, 
and he had taken Armenia from him, whioh had been 
given to him by the senate. While he was alive he de- 
prived him of all these things; now that he is dead, he 
gives them back again. And in what words? At one 
time he says, "that it appears to Mm to be just . . ." at 
another, "that it appears not to be unjust. . . ." What 
a strange combination of wordsl Bat while alive (I know 
this, for I always supported Deiotarus, who was at a dis- 
tance) he never said that anything which we were askii^ 
for, for him, appeared just to him. A bond for ten millions 
of sesterces was entered into in the women's apartment 
(where many things have been sold, and are still being 
sold), by ' his ambassadors, well-meaning men, but timid 
and inexperienced in business, without my advice or that 
of the rest of the hereditary fnends of the monarch. Aad 
I advise you to consider carefully what you intend to do 
with reference to this bond. For the king lumself, of his 
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owD accord, without waiting for any of Cnsar's memo- 
landa, the moment th&t he heard of. his death, recorercd 
his own rights by his own ooarage and energy. He, like 
a wiee man, knew that this was always the law, that those 
men from whom the things which tyrants had taken away 
had been taken, might recover them when the tyrants 
were slain. No lawyer, therefore, not even he who is yoar 
lawyer and yoars alone, and by whose advice yon do all 
these things, will say that anything is due to you by virtne 
of that bond for those things which had been recovered 
before that bond was executed. For he did not purchase 
them of you; but, before you undertook to sell him his 
own property, he had taken possession of it. He was a 
man — we, indeed, deserve to be despised, who hate the 
author of the actions, but uphold the actions themselves. 
Why need I mention the countless mass of papers, the 
innumerable autograplis which have been brought forward ? 
writings of which there are imitators who sell their forgeries 
as openly as if they were gladiators' play-bills. Therefore, 
' there are now such heaps of money piled up in that man's 
house, that it is weighed out instead of being counted. 
Bat how blind is avarice! Lately, too, a document has 
been posted up by which the most wealthy cities of the 
Cretans are released from tribute; and by which it is or- 
dained that after the expiration of the consulship of Marcus 
Brutus, Crete shall cease to be a province. Are you in 
your senses? Ought you not to be put in confinement? 
Was it possible for there really to be a decree of Ciesar's 
exempting Crete after the departure of Marcus Brutus, 
when Brutus had no connection whatever with Crete while 
Oeaar was alive? But by the sale of this decree (that you 
may not, O conscript fathers, think it wholly ineSectual) 
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joa have lost, tlie proviiiM of Crate. Thece was aotbing 
in the w<X'ld wtuoh any one wanted to buy that this fellow 
was not readj to sail. 

OsBHtr too, I Bappofle, m&de tiie law about the exiles 
wbieh joa bare posted up. I do. not wwb to prefls npofi 
aaj one in miafortane; I only eomplain, m tbe first plaoe, 
that tbe retorn of tbose men baa bad discredit tbrown npttt 
it; wboae cause CceBar judged to be difierent from that of 
tbe rest; and in the aeoond place, I do not know why y<m 
do not mete out the same measnre to all. For there cannot 
be more than three or four left. Why do not they who are 
in similar miefortane enjoy a similar degree of your meroy? 
Why do you treat them as yon treated yoar ancle? about 
whom you refused to pass a law when you were passing 
one about all tbe rest; and whom at the aame time yoa 
encouraged to stand for tbe ceneorship, and instigated him 
to a canvass, which excited the ridicule and the complaint 
of every one. 

But why did you not bold that comitia? Was it bo- 
cause a tribune of the people announced that there had ' 
been an ill-omened flash of lightning seen? When yon 
have any interest of yonr own to serve, then auspices are 
all nothing; bnt when it is only your friends who are con- 
cerned, then you become scrupulous. What mora? Did 
you not also desert him in the matter of the septemvirate 7 
"Tea, for he interfered with me." What were you afraid 
of? 1 suppose yon were afraid that you would be able to 
refuse him nothing if he were restored to the full posses- 
mon of his rights. You loaded bim with every species cl 
insult, a man whom you ought to bare considered in tbe 
place of a father to you, if you had had any piety or na^ 
ural affection at all. Tou put away bis daogbtw, your own 
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ooasin, fakTing already looked oat and jsofided yomeU 
bdorehand with another. That was not flnoogh. Toa 
accosed a most ohaate -woman of miflooadaot. What oaa 
go beyood this 7 Yet yoo were not oontent with this. In 
a very fall senate held cm the first of Janoary, while yoar 
uncle was present, yoa dared to say that this was your 
reason for hatred of Dolabella, that you had ascertained 
that he had committed adoltery with your coosin and your 
wife. Who can decide whether it was more shameless of 
yon to make suoh profligate and suoh impioos statementa 
against that unhappy woman in the senate, or more wicked 
to make them against Dolabella, or more scandalous to 
make them in the presence of her father, or more oruel 
to make them at all? 

However, let ns return to the subject of Oiesar's written 
papera. How were they verified by yoa? For the acts of 
Cesar were for peace' sake confirmed by the senate; that 
ia to say, the acts whioh Oaasar had really done, not those 
which AntoniuB Baid that C»ear had done. Where do all: 
these come from? By whom are they produced and 
vouched for? If they are false, why are they ratified? 
It they are true, why are they sold? But the vote which 
was come to enjoined you, after the firet of Jane, to make 
an examination of Gsssor's acts with the assistance of a 
council. What council did you consult? whom did you 
ever invite to help you? what was the first of Jane that 
yoa waited for? Was it that day on which yoa, having 
travelled all through the colonies where the veterans were 
settled, retomed escorted by a band of armed men? 

Oh, what a splendid progress of yours was that in the 
moutha of April and May, when you attempted even to 
lead a colony to Capaa! How you made your escape from 
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thence, or rather how jon b&rely made joor escape, ire 
all kaoT. And now joa are Btill threatening that ci^. 
I wish yon would try, and we ahonld not then be forced 
to Bay "barely." However, what a splendid progress of 
yours that was I Why need I mention yoor preparations 
for banqnets, why yonr frantic hard drinking? Those 
things are only an injury to yourself; these are injuries 
to us. We thought that a great blow was inflicted on the 
republic when the Campanian district was released from 
the payment of taxes, in order to be given to the soldiery; 
but you have divided it among your partners in drunken- 
ness and gambling. I tell you, conecript fathers, that 
a lot of bufioons and actresses have been settled in the 
district of Campania. Why should I now complain of 
what has been done iu the district of Leontini ? Although 
formerly these lands of Campania and Leontini were con- 
sidered part of the patrimony of the Boman people, and 
were productive of great revenue, and very fertile. Too 
gave your physician three thousand acres; what would 
you have done if he had cured you? and two thousand 
to your master of oratory; what would you have done if 
he had been able to make you eloquent? However, let 
us return to your progress, and to Italy. 

You led a colony to Ca^ilinum, a place to which Ceesar 
bad previously led, one. You did indeed consult me by 
letter about the colony of Capua (but I should have given 
you the same answer about Gasilinum), whether you could 
legally lead a new colony to a place where there was a 
colony already. I said that a new colony could not be 
legally conducted to an existing colony, which had been 
established with a due observance of the auspices, as 
long as it remained in a floarishing state; but I wrote 
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yon word that new oolonists might be enrolled among the 
old ones. But you, elated and insolent, disregarding sU 
the leapeot due to the auspices, led a colony to Gasilinam, 
whither one had been preyiouBly led a few years before; 
in order to erect your standard there, and to mark out the 
line of the new colony with a plow. And by that plow 
yon almost grazed the gate of Oapua, bo as to diminish 
the territory of that flourishing colony. After this riola- 
tioQ of all religions observances, yon hasten off to the 
estate of Marcua Tarro, a most conacientious and upright 
man, at Casinom. By what right? with what face do you 
do this? By jnst the same, yon will say, as that by which 
you entered on the estates of the heirs of Lucius RubriuB, 
or of the heirs of Lucius Tarselius, or on other innumer- 
able possessions. If you got the right from any auction, 
let the auction have all the force to which it is entitled; 
let writings be of force, provided they are the writings of 
Osesar, and not your own; writings by which you are 
bound, not those by which you have released yourself 
from obligation. 

Bnt who says that the estate of Yarro at Casinum was 
ever sold at all 7 who ever saw any notice of that aaotion 7 
who ever heard the voice of the auctioneer? Toa say that 
you sent a man to Alexandria to buy it of Geesar. It was 
too long to wait for Geesar himself to cornel But who ever 
heard (and there was no man about whose safety more 
people were anxious) that any part whatever of Varro's 
property had been conflscated? What? what ehall we 
say if Geesar even wrote yon that you were to give it ap? 
What can be said strong enough for such enormoas im- 
pudeoce? Remove for a while those sworde which we see 
u-ound us. Yon shall now see that the cause of Otsear's 
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aactions is one Uiing, and tliat of your ooofideaoe aod 
raslmeas is another. For not only shall the owner drive 
joQ from that estate, but any one of bis frieodB, or 
neighbors, or hereditary oonneotiona, and any agent, will 
have the right to do so. 

But how many days did he spend revelling in the most 
scandalous manner in that villa 1 From the third hour 
there waa one scene of drinking, gamblii^ and vomiting. 
Alas for the unhappy house itselfl how different a master 
from ita former one has it fallen to the share oft Although, 
bow is he the master at all? but by how different a person 
has it been oocupiedl For Marcus Yarro used it as a place 
of retirement for his studies, not as a theatre for his lasts. 
What noble discussions naed to take place in that villa I 
what ideas were originated there I what writings were com- 
posed tberel The laws of the Koman people, the memo- 
rials of our ancestors, the consideration of all wisdom and 
all learning, were the topics that used to be dwelt on then 
— but now, while you were the intruder there (for I will 
not call you the master), every place was resounding with 
the voices of drunken men; the pavements were floating 
with wine; the walls'were dripping; nobly-born boys were 
mixing with the basest hireUn^; prostitntes iTitb mothers 
of families. Men came from Gasinum, from Againam, 
from Interamna to salute him. . No one was admitted. 
That, indeed, was proper. For the ordinary marks of re- 
spect were nnauited to the most profligate of men. When 
going from thence to Borne he approached Aquinum, a 
pretty numerous company (for it is a populous munici- 
pality) came out to meet him. But he was carried through 
the town in a covered litter, as if he had been dead. The 
people of Aquinum acted foolishly, no doubt; but atill 
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they were in hia road. What did the people of. Aoagaia 
do? who, although they were oat of his line of road, oamt 
down to meet hin^ in order to pay him their respects, as 
if he were consol. It is an incredible thing to say, bat 
still it was only too notoriouB at the time, that he returned 
nobody's aalatation; especially as he Cad two men of 
Anagnia with him, Mostela and Laco; one of whom had 
the care of his sworda, and the other of his drtnking-oapa. 

Why should I meation the threats and iosults with 
which he inve^hed against the people of Teaaiun Sidioi- 
nnm, with which he harassed the men of Puteoli, because 
they had adopted Cains Cassius and the Bruti as their 
patrons? a choice dictated, in truth, by great wisdom, 
and great zeal, benevolenoe, and affection for them; not 
by violence and force of arms, by which men hare been 
compelled to choose yon, and Basilus, and others like you 
both — men whom no one would choose to have for his 
own clients, much less to be their client himself. 

In the meantime, while yon yourself were absent, what 
a day was that for your colleague when he overturned 
that tomb in the forum, which you were accustomed to 
z^ard with veneration! And when that action was an- 
nounoed to you, you — as is agreed upon by all who were 
with you at the time — fainted away. What happened 
afterward I know not. I imagine that terror and arms 
got the maBt«y. At all events, you dragged your col- 
league down from his heaven; and yon rendered him, not 
even now like yourself, at all events very unlike his own 
former self. 

After that what a return was that of yours to Borne I 
How great was the agitation of the whole oitjl We recol- 
lected Cinna being too powerful; after him we had seen 
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Sylla with absolute aathority, and we had lately beheld 
Cesar acting as king. There were perhaps sworda, bot 
thej were sheathed, and they were not very Dumerous. 
Bat how great and how barbaric a procession is yoarsi 
Men follow yon ia battle array with drawn swords; we 
see whole litters full of shields borne along. And yet bj 
custom, O conscript fathers, we have become inured and 
callous to these things. .When od the first of June we 
wished to come to the senate, as it had been ordained, we 
were suddenly frightened and forced to flee. But he, as 
having no need of a senate, did not miss any of us, and 
rather rejoiced at our departure, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to those marvellous exploits of his. He who had 
defended the memoranda of Geesar for the sake of his own 
profit, overturned the laws of Caesar — and good laws, too 
— ^for the sake of being able to agitate the republic. He 
increased the number of years that magistrates were to 
enjoy their provinces;, moreover, though he was bound 
to be the defender of the- acts of Cseaar, he rescinded them 
both with reference to public and private transactions. 

In public transactions nothing is more authoritative thaa 
law; in private affairs the most valid of all deeds is a will. 
Of the laws, some he abolished without giving the least 
notice; others he gave notice of bills to abolish. Wills he 
annulled; though they have been at all times held saured 
even in the case of the very meanest of the citizens. As 
for the statues and pictures which Oeesar bequeathed to 
the people, together with his gardens, those be carried 
away, some to the house which belonged to Pompeioa, 
and some to Soipio's villa, 

And are you then diligent in doing honor to Ccesar's 
memory? Do you love him even now that he is dead? 
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What greater honor had he obtained than that of having 
a hoi; cuBhion, an image, a temple, and a priest? As 
then Jupiter, and Mars, and Qairinua have priests, so 
Marcos Antonius ia the priest of the god Julius. Why 
then do ;on delay? why are not yoa iDaugurated? Choose 
a day; select some one to inaugurate yoa; we are col- 
leagues; no one will refuse. O yon detestable man, 
whether you are the priest of a tyrant, or of a dead man I 
I ask yon then, whether you are ignorant what day this 
is? Are you ignorant that yesterday was the fourth day 
of the Roman games in the Circns? and that you yourself 
sabmitted a motion to the people, that a fifth day should 
be added besides, in honor of Cseaar? Why are we not all 
clad in the prietexta? Why are we permitting the honor 
which by your law was appointed for CEesar to be de- 
serted? Had you no objection to so holy a day being 
polluted by the addition of supplications, while you did 
not choose it to be so by the addition of ceremonies con- 
nected with a sacred cushion? Either take away religion 
in every case, or preserve it in every ease. 

Yoa will ask whether I approve of his having a 
sacred cushion, a temple and a priest? I approve of 
none of those things. But you, who are defending the 
acta of Ciesar, what reason can you give for defending 
some, and disregarding others ? unless, indeed, yoa choose 
to admit that you measure everything by your own gain, 
and not by his dignity. What will you now reply to these 
arguments (for I am waiting to witness your eloquence; I 
knew yonr grandfather, who was a most eloquent man, but 
I know you to be a more andisguised speaker than he was; 
he never harangued the people naked; but we have seen 
your breast, man, without disguise as you are}? Will 
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jou make any reply to these statetnenta? will you dan 
to open yoar mouth at all ? Can yon find one aingle ar- 
ticle in this long speech of mine to which yoa trost that 
you caa make any answer? However, we will sty no more 
of what is past. 

But this single day, this very day that now is, this very 
moment while I am speakiug, defend your conduct daring 
this very moment, if yon can. Why has the senate been 
sarrounded with a belt of armed men 7 Vfhy are your 
satellites listening to me sword in hand? Why are not 
the folding-doors of the temple of Concord open ? Why 
Ao yoa bring men of all nations the most barbaiooa, Ityre- 
ans, armed with arrows, into the forum ? He says that he 
does 80 as a gnard. Is it not, theu, better to perish a thon* 
sand times than to be unable to live in one's own city with- 
out a guard of armed men ? Bat believe me, there is no 
protection in that — a man must be defended by the affeo- 
tion and goodwill of his fellow -citizens, not by arms. The 
Koman people will take them from you, will wrest them 
from your hands; I wish that they may do so while we 
are still safe. But however you treat us, as long as yoa 
adopt those counsels, it is impossible for you, believe me, 
to last long. In truth, that wife of yours, who is so far 
removed from covetousness, and whom I mention withooft 
intending any slight to her, has been too long owing hex 
third payment to the state. The Boman people has men 
to whom it can intrust the helm of the state; and where- 
ever tbey are, there is all the defence of the republic, ox 
rather, there is the republic itself; which as yet has only 
avenged, but has not re-established itself. Truly and 
sorely has the republic most high-bom youths ready to 
defend it— though they may for a time keep in the back- 
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ground from a desire for traDqnillity, still thej can be re- 
called hj the republic at any time. 

The name of peace is sweet, the thing itself is moat sala- 
tary. Bat between peace and slavery there is a wide differ- 
ence. Peace is liberty in tranquillity; slavery is the worst 
of all evils — to be repelled, if need be, not only by war, 
but even by death. But if those deliverers of oura have 
taken themselves away out of our sight, sUlI they have left 
behind the example of their conduct. They have done 
what no one else had done. Brutus pursued Tarquiniua 
vith war; who was a king when it was lawful for a king 
to exist in Borne. Spurios Casaius, Spurius Meelius, and 
Marcus Uanlius were all slain because they were suspected 
of aiming at regal power. These are the first men who 
have ever ventured to attack, sword in hand, a man who 
was not aiming at regal power, but actually reigning. And 
their action is not only of itself a glorioos and godlike ex- 
ploit, bnt it is also one put forth for our imitation; espe- 
oially since by it they have acquired such glory as appears 
hardly to be bounded by heaven itself. For although in 
the very consciousness of a glorious action there is a cer- 
tain reward, still I do not consider immortality of glory a 
thing to be despised by one who is himself mortal. 

Beoolleot, then, O Marcus Antonius, that day on which 
you abolished the dictatorship. Set before you the joy of 
the senate and people of Rome; compare it with this in- 
famous market held by you and by your friends; and then 
joQ will understand how great is the difference between 
praise and profit, fiut, in truth, just as some people, 
through some disease which has blunted the senses, have 
no oonoeption of the nioeness of food, so men who are 
losttol, avarioioos, and criminal, have no taste for true 
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glory. Bat if praise cannot allnre yon to act rightly, atiH 
cannot even fear tarn you away from the most shamefol 
•ctioDB? Yoa are not afraid of the ooorte of joatioe. If 
It ie because yoa are inaocent, I praise yoa; if beoaoao 
yoa trust in your power of overbearing them by violence, 
are yoa ignorant of what that man has to fear, who oa 
Bach an account as that does not fear the courts of juBtica? 

But if you are not afraid of brave men and illustriooi 
citizens, becaase they are prevented from attacking yoa by 
your armed retinae, still, believe me, yoar own fellows will 
not long endure you. And what a life is it, day and night 
to be fearing danger from one's own people! Unless, !&• 
deed, you have men who are bound to you by greater 
kindnesses than some of those men by whom he was slain 
were bound to Osesar; or unless there are points in which 
yoa can be compared with him. 

In that man were combined genius, method, memory, 
literature, prudence, deliberation, and industry. He had 
performed exploits in war which, though oalamitous f<» 
the republic, were, nevertheless, mighty deeds. Having 
for many years aimed at being a king, he had with great 
labor, and much personal danger, accomplished what be 
intended. He had conciliated the ignorant multitude by 
presents, by monuments, by largesses of food, and by ban- 
quets; he had bound his own party to him by rewards, bis 
adversaries by the appearances of clemency. Why need 
I say much on such a subject 7 He had already brought a 
free city, partly by fear, partly by patience, into a habit of 
slavery. 

With him I can, indeed, compare yoa as to your desire 
to reign ; bnt in all other respects yoo are io no dqp?ee to 
oe compared to him. Bat from the many evils which by 
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him have been burned into the repablic, there is etill this 
good, that the Eoman people has now learned how much to 
believe every one, to whom to trust itself, and against whom 
to goard. Do yon never think of these things? And do 
you not understand that it ia enough for brave men to 
have learned how noble a thing it is as to the act, how 
grateful it is as to the benefit done, how glorious as to the 
fame acquired, to slay a tyrant? When men could not 
bear him, do you think they will bear you ? Believe me, 
tiie time will come when men will race with one another 
to do this deed, and when no one will wait for the tardy 
arrival of an opportunity. 

Conaider, I beg you, Marcus Antonins, do some time or 
f>ther consider the republic: think of the family of which 
you are bom, not of the men with whom you are living. 
Be reconciled to the republic. However, do you decide 
on your conduct. As to mine, I myself will declare what 
tiiat shall be. I defended the republic as a young man, I 
will not abandon it now that I am old. I scorned the 
■word of Catiline, I will not quail before yours. No, X 
will rather cheerfully expose my own person, if the liberty 
*rf the city can be restored by my death. 

May the indignation of the Boman people at last bring 
forth what it has been so long laboring with. In truth, if 
twenty years ago in this very temple I asserted that death 
oould not come prematurely upon a man of consular rank, 
with how much more truth must I now say the same of an 
did man? To me, indeed, O conscript fathers, death ia 
now even desirable, after all the honors which I have 
gained, and the deeds which I have done. I only praj 
for these two things: one, that dying I may leave the 
Boman people free. No greater boon than this can bo 
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granted me hj the iounortBl gods. The otter, tliat every 
one may meet with a fate auilable to hia deserts and con- 
daot toward the repablic. 



THE THIRD PHILIPPIC, OR THIRD ORATION AGAINST 

MARCUS ANTONIUS 

WE have been assembled at length, O conscript 
fathers, altogether later than the necessitiea of 
the repuhUc required; but still we are assem- 
bled; a measure which I, indeed, have been every day 
demanding; inasmuch as I saw that a nefarious war 
against our altars and our hearths, against our lives and 
oar fortunes, was, I will not say being prepared, bat 
being actually waged by a profligate and desperate man. 
People are waitii^ for the first of January. But Ao- 
tonius is not waiting for that day, who is now attempt- 
ing with an army to' invade the province of Decimofl 
Brutus, a most illustrious and escellent man. And when 
he has procured reinforcements and equipments there, he 
threatens that he will come to this city. What is the use, 
then, of waiting, or of even a delay for the very shortest 
time? For although the first of January is at hand, atill 
a short time is a long one for people who are not prepared. 
For a day, or I should rather eay an hoar, often brings 
great disasters, if no precautions are taken. And it is not 
UBual to wait for a fixed day for holding a council, as it is 
for celebrating a festival. But if the first of January had 
fallen on the day when Antonius first fled from the city, 
or if people had not waited for it, we should by this time 
have no war «t all. For we should easily hare oroshed 
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the andacity of that frantio man by th« authority at the 
eenate abd the unammity of the SomaD people. And 
now, indeed, I feel confident that the oonenli elect vill 
do fio, ae BOOQ as they enter on their magistracy. For 
they are mm of the highest coorage, of Uie most oonaam- 
mate wisdom, and tiiey will act in perfect harmony with 
each other. Bat my exhortations to r^id uid instant 
action are prompted by a deeire not merely for victory, 
bat for speedy victory. 

For how long are we to trust to the pradenoe of an in. 
dividual to repel so important, so emel, and bo nefarious 
a war? Why is not the public authority thrown into the 
Bcale as quickly as possible? 

CaiuB Ceesar, a young man, or, I should rather aay, al- 
most a boy, endued with an incredible and godlike degree 
of wisdom and ralor, at the time when the frenzy <rf Ad- 
toniua waa at its height, and when his onml and mis- 
chievous return from Brundusium was an object of ap- 
prehension to all, while we neither desired him to do bo, 
nor thought of sach a measure, nor ventured even to wish 
it (because it did not seem practicable), collected a most 
trustworthy army from the invincible body of veteran sol- 
diers, and has spent hia own patrimony in doing so. Al- 
though I have not used the expression which I ought — for 
he has not spent it, he has invested it in the safety of the 
lepublio. 

And althoi^h it is not possible to requite him with all 
tbe thanics to which he is entitled, still we ought to feel 
all the gratitude toward him which our minds are capable 
of conceiving. For who is so ignorant of public affairs, 
so entirely indifferent to all thoughts of the republic, as 
not to see that, if Marcus Antonins could have come with 
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those foroM vbioh h« made sore that he Bhoold bare, from 
BrandDfliom to Bome, as ho threatened, there would baye 
been no descriptioa of cruelty which he woald not have 
practiced? A man who in the house of bis entertainer at 
BrunduBium ordered bo many most gallant men and vir- 
tuous citizens to be murdered, and whose wife's face was 
Dotoriouslj besprinkled with the blood of men dying at 
bis and her feet. Who is there of ns, or vhat good man 
is there at all, whom a man stained with this barbarity 
would ever have spared; especially as he was coming 
hither maoh more angry with all virtaons men than he 
had been with those whom he had massacred there ? 
And from thia oalamity Ciesar has delivered the repablio 
by bis own individoal prudence (and, indeed, there were 
no other means by which it could have been done). And 
if be had not been born in this republic we should, owing 
to the wickedness of Antonius, now have no republic at jtU. 

For this ia what I believe, this is my deliberate opinion, 
that if that one young man had not checked the violence 
and inhuman projects of that frantic man, the repnbtic 
would have been utterly destroyed. And to him we 
muHt, O conscript fathers (for this is the first time, met 
in such a condition, that, owing to bis good service, we 
are at liberty to say freely what we think and feel), 
we most, I say, this day give authority, so that he may 
be able to defend the republic, not because that defence 
has been voluntarily undertaken by bim, bat also because 
it has been intrusted to bim by as. 

Nor (since now after a long interval we are allowed to 
apeak oonoeming the republic) is it possible for ua to be 
ailent about the Martial legion. For what single man has 
ever been braver, what single man has ever been more de- 
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voted to the republic than tlie whole of the Martial legion? 
which, as soon as it had decided that Karcus Antonios wu 
an enemy of the Boman people, refused to be a companion 
of his InaaniQr; deserted him thongh oonaol; which, in 
troth, it wonld not have done if it had oonBidered him as 
oonsnl, who, as it saw, was aiming at nothing and prepar- 
ing nothing hnt the slaughter of the citizens, and the de- 
struction of the state. And that legion has encamped at 
Alba. What city coold it have selected either more Bnit- 
able for enabling it to act, or more &ithfal, or fall of more 
gallant men, or of oitisens more devoted to the republio ? 

The foorth legion, imitadng the virtae of this legion, 
under the leadership of Lucius Egnatuleios, the qusestor, 
a moat virtaoos and intrepid citizen, has also acknowl- 
e<^ed the authority and joined the army of Cains Ccesar. 

We, therefore, O conscript fathers, must take care that 
those things which this most illustrious young man, this 
most excellent of all men has of his own accord done, and 
still is doing, be sanctioned by our authority; and the ad- 
mirable unanimity of the veterans, those most brave men, 
and of the Martial and of the fourth Icfpon, in their zeal 
for the re-establishment of the republic, be encouraged by 
our praise and commendation. And let as pledge our- 
selves this day that their advantage, and honors, and re- 
ward shall be oared for by us as soon as the consols elect 
have ent^ed on their magistracy. 

And the things which I have said about Oeesar and 
abont his army are, indeed, already well known to yon. 
For by the admirable valor of Csasar, and by the flrmaeaa 
of the veteran aoldiere, and by the admirable discern- 
ment of those legions which have followed our authority, 
and the liberty of the Boman people, and tlw valor of 
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Csesar, Antoniua has been repelled from hiB attempta 
upon our lireB. But these things, as I have said, hap- 
pened before; but this reoent edict of Decimos Brntua, 
vhioh has joat been isaaed, can certainly not be passed 
over in ailence. For he promises to preaerre the province 
of G-sol in obedience to the aenate and people of Borne. 
O citizen, born for the repablie; mindful of the name be 
bears; imitator of his anoeetoral Not, indeed, was the ac- 
quisition of liberty so nmch an object of desire to our ances- 
tors when TarquinioB was expelled, as, now that Antoniiu 
is driven away, the preservation of it is to as. Those men 
had learned to obey kii^ ever since the foandation of the 
city, but we from the time when the kings were driven 
out have forgotten how to be slaves. And that Tarqain- 
ios, whom our anoestoia expelled, was not either con- 
sidered or called cruel or impious, bat only The Frond. 
That vice which we have often borne in private indi- 
viduals, our ancestors could not endure even in a king. 
Lucius Brutus could not endure a proud king. Shall 
Decimus Brutus submit to the kingly power of a man who 
is wicked and impious? What atrocity did Tarqninius 
ever commit equal to the innnmeiable acts of the sort 
which Antonios has done and is still doing 7 Again, the 
kings were used to consult the senate; nor, as is the case 
when Antooius holds a senate, were armed barbarians ever 
introduced into the council of the king. The kings paid 
due regard to the auspices, which this man, though consul 
and augur, has neglected, not only by passing laws in op- 
position to the auspices, bat also by making his colleague 
(whom he himself had appointed irregularly, and had fal- 
sified the auspices in order to do so) join in passing them. 
Again, what king was ever so preposterously impudent aa 
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to have all the prafita, and kindneaate, and pririlegee of 
hie kingdom on Bala? But what inmianitj is then, what 
rights oi citiaenBhip, what rewards that this man has not 
sold to IndiTidaals, and to cities, and to entire prorinoes 7 
We have never heard of anything base or sordid being 
impated to Tarquinius. Bat at the hoose of this man 
gold was Gonatantlj being weighed out in the spinning 
room, and money waa being paid, and in one single house 
every sonl who had any interest in the businesB was sell- 
ing the whole empire of the Soman people. We have 
never heard of any executions of Boman citizens by the 
orders of Tarquinius; but this man both at Suessa mur- 
dered the man whom he had thrown into prison, and at 
Brondosium massacred about three hundred most gallant 
men and most virtuous citizens. Lastly, Tarquinius waa 
conducting a war in defence of the Boman people at the 
very time when he was expelled. Antonius was leading 
an army against the Boman people at the time when, 
being abandoned by the l^ions, he cowered at the name 
of Caesar and at his army, and neglecting the regular sac- 
rifices, he ofEered up before daylight vows which he could 
never mean to perform; and at this very moment he is 
endeavoring to invade a province oE the Boman people. 
The fioman people, therefore, has already received and is 
still looking for greater services at the hand of Decimus 
Brntos than our ancestors received from Lucius Brutus, 
the foander of this race and name which we ought to be 
so anxious to preserve. 

But, while all slavery is miserable, to be slave to a 
man who is prcdigate, unchaste, effeminate, never, not 
even while in fear, sober, is surely intolerable. He, then, 
who keeps this man out of Craul, eepecially by his own 
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private authority, jadges, &nd judges most truly, that he 
is Qot consul at all. We must take care, therefore, O cod- 
script fathers, to sanction the private deciaion of Decimos 
Brutus by public authority. Kor, indeed, ought you to 
have thought Marcus ADtonins consul at any time since 
the Lupet«alia. For on the day when he, in the sight of 
the Roman people, harangued the mob, naked, perfumed, 
and drunk, and labored, moreover, to put a crown on the 
head of his colleague, on that day he abdicated not only 
the consulship, but also his own freedom. At all events 
he himself must at once have become a slave, if Csesar had 
been willing to accept from him that ensign of royalty. 
Can I, then, think him a consul, can I think him a Ro- 
man citizen, can I think him a freeman, can I even think 
him a man, who, on that shameful and wicked day, showed 
what he was willing to endure while Caesar lived, and what 
he was anxious to obtain himself after he was dead? 

Kor is it possible to pass over ia silence the virtue and 
the firmness and the dignity of the province of Gaul. For 
that is the flower of Italy; that is the bulwark of the em- 
pire of the Roman people; that is the chief ornament of 
our dignity. But so perfect is the unanimity of the ma- 
□ioipal towns and colonies of the province of Gaul that 
all men in that district appear to have united together to 
defend the authority of this order and the majesty of the 
Roman people. Wherefore, tribunes of the people, al- 
though you have not actually brought any other business 
before ub beyond the question of protection, in order that 
the consuls may be able to hold the senate with safety on 
the first of January, still you appear to me to have acted 
with great wisdom and great prudence in giving an op- 
portunity of debating the general oiroumstances of the re- 
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public. For when you deoided that the senate could not 
be held with safety, without some protection or other, 
you, at the same time, asserted by that decisioa that the 
wickedness and audacity of Antouius was still ooutiaoing 
its practices within our walls. 

Wherefore, I will embrace every consideratiou in my 
opinion which I aui now going to deliver, a course to 
which you, I feel sure, have no objection; in order that 
authority may be conferred by us on admirable generals, 
and that hope of reward may be held out by as to gallant 
soldiers, and that a formal decision may be come to, not by 
words only, but also by actions, that Antonius is not only 
not a consul, but is even an enemy. For if he be consul, 
then the legions which have deserted the consul deserve 
beating to death. Caesar is wicked, Brutus is impious, 
since they, of their own heads, have levied an army 
against the consul. But if new honors are to be sought 
oat for the soldiers on account of their divine and im- 
mortal merits, and if it is quite impossible to show grati- 
tude enough to the generals, who is there who must not 
think that man a public enemy, whose conduct is such 
that those who are in arms against him are considered 
the saviors of the republic? 

Again, how insulting is he in his edicts I how ignorant! 
how like a barbarian I In the first place, how has he 
heaped abuse on Gfesar, in terms drawn from^ his recollec- 
tion of hia own debauchery and profligacy. For where 
can we find any one who is chaster than this young man ? 
who is more modest? where have we among our youth a 
more illnstrious example of the old-fashioned strictness? 
Who, on the other hand, is more profligate than the man 
who abuses him? He reproaches the son of Caius Csasar 
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with his want of noble blood, when even his uatual father, 
if he had been alive, voald have been made oonsul. His 
mother is a vomau of Aricia. Yon might suppose he was 
saying a woman of TialleB, or of Ephesas. Jost see how 
we all who come from the municipal towns — that is to 
say, absolotely ail of ne — are looked down upon; for how 
few of ns are there who do not come from those towns? 
and what municipal town is there which he does not de- 
spise who looks with snch, contempt on Arioia; a town 
most ancient as to. its antiquity; if we regard its rights, 
Quited with us by treaty; if we regard its vicinity, almost 
close to us; if we regard the high character of its inhabi- 
tants, most honorable? It is from Aricia that we have 
received the Toconian and Atinian laws; from Aricia have 
come many of those magistrates who have Mlod our onrole 
chairs, both in our fathers' recollection and in our own; 
from Aricia have sprang man; of the best and bravest oi 
the Roman knights. But if yon disapprove of a wife from 
Aricia, why do yoa approve of one from Tusculum? 
Although the father of this most virtaons and excellent 
noman, Marcus Atius Balbus, a man of the highest char- 
acter, was a man of praetorian rank; but the father of yoor 
wife — a good woman, at all events a rich one — a fellow of 
the name of Bambalio, was a man of no account at all. 
Nothing could be lower than he was, a fellow who got his 
surname as a sort of insult, derived from the hesitaticm 
of his speech and the stolidity of his understanding. Oh, 
but your grandfather was nobly born. Yes, he was that 
Tuditanus who used to put on a cloak and bnskius, and 
then go aad scatter money from the rostra among the 
people. I wish he had bequeathed his contempt of money 
to hia descendaatsl You have, indeed, a most glfmoos 
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Dobility of family! Bat how does it happen that the son 
of a woman of Arioia appears to 70a to be ignoble, when 
yojx are aoooBtomed to boast of a descent on the mother's 
side which is preoiselj the same? BeBides, what insanity 
is it for that man to say anything about the want of noble 
birth in men's wives, when his father married Numitoria of 
Fregellse, the daughter of a traitor, and when he himself 
has begotten children of the daughter of a freedman. 
However, those illustrious men Lucius PhiUppus, who 
has a wife who came from Aricia, and Gaios Marcellus, 
whose wife is the daughter of an Arictan, may look to 
this; and I am quite sure that they have no regrets on 
the score of the dignity of those admirable women. 

Moreover, Antonius proceeds to name Quintus Cicero, 
my brother's son, in his edict; and is so mad as not to 
perceive that the way in which he names him is a pane- 
gyric on him. For what could happen more desirable for 
this yoang man than to be known by every one to be the 
partner of Cesar's counsels, and the enemy of the frenzy 
of Antonius? But this gladiator has dared to put in 
writing that he had designed the murder of his father 
and of his ancle. Oh, the marvellous impudence, and 
audacity, and temerity of such an assertion I to dare to 
put this in writing against that young man, whom I and 
my brother, on account of his amiable manners, and pure 
character, and splendid abilities, vie with one another in 
loving, and to whom we incessantly devote our eyes, and 
ears, and affections! And as to me, he does not know 
whether he is injuring or praising me in those same edicts. 
When he threatens the most virtuous citizens with the 
same punishment which I inflicted on the most wicked 
and infamous of men, he seems to praise me as if he were 
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desizong trf eopying me; but whea be bringi up a^iin tha 

memorj of that most illnatrioiu exploit, then he thinka 
that he is exciting some odium agunat me in the braaats 
of men like himeeU. 

But what is it that he has done himself? When be 
had publiehed all these ediota, he issaed another, that the 
senate was to meet in a fall house on the twentj-foarth of 
Kovember. On that day he himself was not present. Bat 
what were the terms of Ms edict? These, X belieye, to* 
the exact words of the end of it: "If any one fails to 
attend, all men will be at liberty to think him the adviser 
of my destruction and of most ruinous counsels." What 
are ruinous counsels? those which relate to the recovery 
of the liberty of the Bomau people? Of those counsels 
I confess that I have been and still am an adviser and 
prompter to C^aar. Although he did not stand in need 
of any one's advice; but still I spurred on the willing 
horse, as it is said. For what good man would not have 
advised putting you to death, when on your death depended 
the safety and life of every good man, and the liberty and 
dignity of the Homan people ? 

But when he had summoned us all by so severe an 
edict, why did he not attend himself? Do yon Buppoaa 
that he was detained by any melancholy or important 
oocasion? He was detained drinking and feasting. If, 
indeed, it deserves to be called & feast, and not rathw 
gluttony. He neglected to attend on the day mentioned 
in his edict; and he adjourned the meeting to the twenty- 
eighth. He then summoned us to attend in the Capitol; 
and at that temple he did arrive himself, coming up through 
some mine left by the Gtauls. Men came, having been 
summoned, some of them indeed men of high distinction, 
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bat fot^etfat of what was due to their dignity. For the 
day was such, the report of the object of the meeting 
BQoh, saoh too the maD who had oonveDed the aeaate, 
that it was discreditable for a senate to feel no fear for 
the reenlt. And yet to those men who had aseembled he 
did not dare to say a single word about Cffisar, though 
he had made up his mind to sabmit a motion respecting 
him to the senate. There was a man of oonsular rank 
who had brought a resolution ready drawn up. la it not 
now admitting that he is himself an enemy, when he does 
not dare to make a motion respecting a man who is lead- 
ing an army against him while he is consul? For it is 
perfectly plain that one of the two must be an enemy; 
nor is it possible to come to a different decision respecting 
adverse generals. If then Caiaa Ctesar be an enemy, why 
does the consul submit no motion to the senate? If he 
does not deserve to be branded by the senate, then what 
can the consul say, who, by his silence respecting him, 
has confessed that he himself is an enemy ? In his edicts 
he styles him Spartacus, while in the senate he doea not 
venture to call him even a bad citizen. 

Bat in the moat melancholy circamstaaces what mirth 
does he not provoke ? I have committed to memory some 
short phrases of one edict, which he appears to think 
particularly clever) but I have not aa yet found any one 
who has understood what he intended by them. "That 
is no insult which a worthy man does." Now, in the first 
place, what is the meaning of "worthy"? For there are 
many men worthy of puniahment, as he himself is. Does 
he mean what a man does who is invested with any dig- 
nity? if so, what insialt can be greater? Moreover, what 
is the meaning of "doing an insult"? Who ever oaes 
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Booh tat expnenoD? Then oomes, "Nor aay feu whiob 
tax eDemy thieatena." What then? u fear Tunally threat- 
soed by a friend? Then eame m&ay umilar wntencea. 
la it not better to be dumb than to saj what no one can 
nnderatand? Now Bee why his tntor, exchanging pleaa 
for plows, has had given to him in the pablio domain <rf 
the Boman pec^te two tbonsand acres o£ land in the 
Leontine district, exempt from all taxes, for making a 
stapid man still stapider at the pablio expense. 

However, these perhaps are trifling ifLatters. I ask now, 
why all on a sudden he became so gentle in the senate, 
after having been so fierce in his edicts? For what was 
the object of threatening Lacius CaeeiuB, a most fearless 
tribune of the people, and a most virtuous and loyal oiti- 
zen, with death if he came to the senate? of expelling 
Deoimus Carfulenus, a man thoroughly attached to the 
republic, from the senate by violence and threats of death? 
of interdictii^ Titus Canutios, by whom he had been re- 
peatedly and deservedly harassed by most It^itimate at- 
tacks, not only from the temple itself but from all approach 
to it? What was the resolution of the senate which he 
was afraid that they would stop by the interposition cl 
their veto? That, 1 suppose, respecting the supplication 
Id honor of Marcus Lepidua, a most illostrious maul 
Certainly there was a great danger of our hindering an 
ordinary compliment to a man on whom we were every 
day thinkiog of conferring some extraordinary hon<Hr. 
However, that he might not appear to have had no rea- 
BOD at all for ordering the senate to meet, he was on the 
point of bringing forward some motion aboat the repoblio, 
when the news about the fourth legion eame; which en- 
tirely bewildered him, and hastening to flee away, be 
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took a division on the resolution for decreeing thia sap- 
plication, thoagb BQch a proceeding had aaver been 
heard ot before. 

But what a setting out was his after this! what a 
jonrnej when he was in his robe aa a general I How did 
he shnn all eyes, and the light of day, and the city, and 
the forom! How misecable was his flight I how shameful [ 
how infamooat Splendid, too, were the decrees of the 
senate paesed on the evening of that very day; very relig- 
ionsly solemn was the allotment of the provinces; and 
heavenly indeed was the opportuni^, when every one 
got exactly what he thought most desirable. You are 
acting admirably, therefore, O tribunes of the people, in 
bringing forward a motion about the protection of the 
senate and consuls; and most deservedly are we all bound 
to feel and to prove to you the greatest gratitude for your 
conduct. - For how can we be free from fear and danger 
while meoaced by such covetoosnesa and audacity? And 
as for that ruined and desperate man, what more hostile 
decision can be passed upon him than has already been 
passed by his own friends? His most intimate friend, a 
man connected with me too, Lucios Lentalua, and also 
Fublins Naso, a man destitute of oovetousness, bare shown 
that they thinlc that they have no provinces assigned them, 
and that the allotments of Antonios are invalid. Lucius 
Philippus, a man thoroughly worthy of his father and 
grandfather and ancestors, has done the same. The same 
is the opinion of Uarcua Turaniua, a mau of the greatest 
integrity and puri^ of Ufe> The same is the conduct of 
Publiua Oppins; and those very men-— who, influenced by 
their friendship for Marcus Antonios, have attributed to 
him more povar than they would perh^» really apprare 
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of — Marcus Piao, my own conneotioB, s most admirable 
man and virtaous citizen, and Marcus Yehilina, a man of 
equal respectability, have both declared tbat they would 
obey the authority of the senate. Why should I speak 
of Lucius Cinna? whose extraordinary integrity, proved 
under many trying circumstances, makes the glory of his 
present admirable conduct less remarkable; he has alto- 
gether disregarded the .province assigned to him; and so 
bas Caius Ceatius, a man of great and firm mind. 

Who are there left then to be delighted with this 
heaven-sent allotmeot? Lucius Antonius and Marcus An- 
tonius! O happy pair! for there is nothing that they 
wished for more. Caius Antonius has Macedonia. Happy, 
too, is he ! For he was constantly talking about this pror- 
ince. Caius Calvisius has Africa. Nothing could be more 
fortunate, for he had only just departed from Africa, and, 
as if he had divined that he should return, he left two 
lieutenants at Utica. Then Marcus locius has Sicily, and 
Qnintus Cassias Spain. I do not know what to suspect. 
I fancy the lots which assigned these two provinces were 
not quite so carefully attended to by the gods. 

Caius OsBsar (I am speaking of the young man), what 
safety have you brought to the republic! How unforeseen 
has it been! how suddeni for if he did these things when 
flying, what would he have done when he was pursuing? 
In truth, he had said in a harangue that he would he the 
guardian of the city; and that he would keep his army at 
the gates of the city till the first of May. What a fine 
guardian (as the proverb goes) is the wolf of the sheepi 
Would Antonius have been a guardian of the oity, or its 
plunderer and destroyer? And he said too that he would 
oome into the city and go out as he pleased. What mors 
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need I saj? Did he not say, in the hearing of &11 the 
people, while sitting in front of the temple of Castor, that 
no one should remain alive but the conqueror? 

On this day, O conscript fathers, for the first time after 
a long interval do we plant our foot and take posaeaeion 
of liberty. Liberty, of which, as long as I could be, I was 
not only the defender, but even the savior. But when I 
could not be so, I rested; and I bore the misfortunes and 
misery of that period without abjeotness, and not without 
some dignity. But as for this most foul monster, who 
could endure him, or how could any one endure him? 
What is there in AntoniuB except lust, and cruelty, and 
wantonness, and audacity? Of these materials he is wholly- 
made up. There is in him nothing ingenuous, nothing 
moderate, nothing modest, nothing virtuous. Wherefore, 
since the matter has come to such a crisis that the ques* 
tion is whether he is to make atonement to the republic 
for his crimes, or we are to become slaves, let us at last, 
I beseech you, by the immortal gods, O conscript fathers, 
adopt oar fathers' courage, and our fathers' virtue, so aa 
either to recover the liberty belonging to the Boman name 
and race, or else to prefer death to slavery. We have 
borne and endured many things which ought not to be 
endured in a free city: some of us out of a hope of re- 
covering our freedom, some from too great a fondaesa for 
life. But if we have submitted to these things, which 
necessity and a sort of force which may seem almost to 
have been put on us by destiny, have compelled us to en- 
dure; though, in point of fact, we have not endured them; 
are we alao to bear with the most shameful and inhmnaik 
^rranny of this profligate robber? 

What will he do in his paaaion, if ever he hm thd 
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power, who, when he is not able to show his anger gainst 
any one, has been the enemy of all good men? What 
will he not dare to do when victorious, who, without hay- 
ing gained any victory, has committed such crimes as 
these since the death of Oeesar? has emptied his well- 
filled bouse? has pillaged his gardens? has transferred to 
his own mansion all their ornaments? has sought to make 
his death a pretext for slaughter and conflagration? who, 
white he has carried two or three resolutions of the senate 
which have been advantageous to the republic, has made 
everything else subservient to his own acquisition of gain 
and plunder? who has put up exemptions and annuities 
to sale? who bas released cities from obligations? who has 
removed whole provinces from subjection to the Roman 
empire? who has restored exiles? who has passed foiled 
laws in the name of Csesar, and has continued to have 
forged decrees engraved on brass and fixed up in the 
Capitol, and has set up in his own house a domestic 
market for all things of that sort? who has imposed laws 
on the Roman people? and who, with armed troops and 
guards, has excluded both the people and tbe magistrates 
from the forum? who has filled the senate with armed 
men? and has introduced armed men into tbe temple of 
Concord when he was holding a senate there? who ran 
down to Brundusium to meet the legions, and then mur- 
dered all the centurions in them who were well affected 
to the republic? who endeavored to come to Rome with 
bis army to accomplish oar massacre and the utter de- 
struction of the city? 

And he, now that he bas been prevented from succeed- 
ing in this attempt by the wisdom and forces of Caesar, 
and the imanimity of the veterans, and the valor of the 
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legions, even now t)iat hia iortanes are desperate, does 
not diminish his audacity, oor, mad that he is, does he 
cease proceeding in his headlong career of turj. He is 
leading Ms mutilated arm; into Gaul; with ooe l^ion, 
and that too wavering in its fidelity to him, he is waiting 
for his brother Lucius, as he cannot find an; one more 
nearly like himself than him. But now what slaughter is 
this man, who has thus become a captain instead of a 
matador, a general instead of a gladiator, making, where- 
ever he sets hie foot I He destroys stores, he slays the 
flocks and herds, and all the cattle, wherever he finds 
them; bis soldiers revel in their spoil; and he himself, 
in order to imitate his brother, drowns himself in wine. 
Fields are laid waste; villas are plundered; matrons, vir- 
gins, well-born boys are carried ofE and given up to the 
soldiery; and Marcus Antonius has done exactly the same 
wherever he has led hia army. 

Will yon open your gates to these most infamous 
brothers ? will you ever admit them into the city ? will 
you not rather, now that the opportunity is oSered to you, 
now that you have generals ready, and the minds of the 
soldiers eager for the service, and all the Boman people 
unanimooB, and all Italy excited with the desire to recover 
its liberty — will you not, I say, avail yourself of the kind- 
ness of the immortal goda? Tou will never have an op- 
portunity if you neglect this one. He will be hemmed in 
in the rear, in the front, and in flank, if he once enters 
Gaol. Kor most he be attacked by arms atone, bat by 
our decrees also. Mighty is the authority, mighty is the 
name of the senate when all its members are ini^ired by 
one and the same resolution. Do you not see how the 
fonun is crowded? how the Boman people is <mi tiptoe 
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with the hope of reoovering its liberty? which uow, be- 
holdiag US, after a loag interval, meeting here in nmnberB, 
hopes too that we are also met in freedom. 

It was iu expectation of this day that I avoided the 
wioiced army of Marcus Antonias, at a time when he, 
while inveighii^ against me, was not aware for what an 
occasion I was reserving myself and my strength. If at 
that time I bad chosen to reply to him, while he was seek- 
ing to begin the massacre with me, I should not now be 
able to consult the welfare of the republic. Biit now that 
I have this opportunity, I will never, conscript fathers, 
neither by day nor by night, cease considering what ought 
to be thought concerning the liberty of the Roman people, 
and concerning j^oiir dignity. And whatever ought to be 
planned or done, I not only will never shrink from, bat 
I will offer myself for, and beg to have intrusted to me. 
This is what I did before while it was in my power; when 
it was no longer in my power to do so, I did nothing. 
But now it is not only in my power, but it is absolutely 
necessary for me, unless we prefer being slaves to fighting 
with all our strength and courage to avoid being slaves. 
The immortal gods have given us these protectors, C^sar 
for the city, Brutus for Gaul. For if he had been able to 
oppress the city we must have become slaves at once; if 
he had been able to get possession of G-aul, then it would 
not have been long before every good man must have 
perished and all the rest have been enslaved. 

Now then that this opportunity is afforded to yoo, O 
conscript fathers, I entreat you in the name of the im- 
mortal gods, seize upon it; and recollect at last that yon 
are the chief men of the most honorable council on the 
whole faoe of the earth Qive a token to the fiomaa 
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people that your wisdom shall not fail the republic, since 
that too professes that its valor shall never desert it either. 
There is no need for my warning you: there is no one so 
foolish as not to perceive that if we go to sleep over this 
opportunity we shall have to endure a tyranny which will 
be not -only cruel and haughty, but also ignominious and 
flagitious. Yon know the insolence of Antonius; you know 
his friends ; you know his whole household. To be slaves 
to lustful, wanton, debauched, profligate, drunken gam- 
blers, is the extremity of misery combined with the ex- 
tremity of infamy. And if now (bnt may the immortal 
gods avert the omenl) that worst of fates shall befall the 
republic, then, as brave gladiatora take care to perish 
with honor, let us too, who are the chief men of all 
countries and nations, take care to fall with dignity rather 
than to live as slaves with ignominy. 

There is nothing more detestable than disgrace; noth- 
ing more shameful than slavery. We have been born to 
glory and to liberty; let us either preserve them or die 
with dignity. Too long have we concealed what we have 
felt: now at length it is revealed: every one has plainly 
shown what are his feelings to both sides, and what are 
his inclinations. There are impious citizens, measured 
by the love I bear my country, too many; but in pro- 
portion to the multitude of well-a2ected ones, very few; 
and the immortal gods have given the republic an incred- 
ible opportunity and chance for destroying them. For, 
in addition to the defences which we already have, there 
will soon be added consuls of consommate prudence, and 
virtue, and concord, who have already deliberated and 
pondered for many months on the freedom of the Boman 
people. With these men for our advisers and leaders, 
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with the gods aseieting us, with ourselves using all vigi- 
lance and taking great precautions for the future, and 
with the Roman people acting with UDanimity, we shall 
indeed be free in a abort time, and the recolleotioa of oar 
present slavery will make liberty sweeter. 

Moved by these conBiderations, since the tribunes (d 
the people have brought forward a motion to insure th&t 
tbe senate shall be able to meet in safety on the first <^ 
January, and that we may be able to deliver oor senti- 
^ ments on the general welfare of the state with freedom, 
I give my vote that Caius Fansa and Aulus Hirtins, the 
oonsnls elect, do take care that the senate be enabled to 
meet in safety on the first of January; and, as an edict 
has been published by Decimus Brutns, imperator and 
consal elect, I rote that the senate thinks that Decimus 
Brutus, imperator and consul, deserves excellently well of 
the republic, inasmuch as be is upholding the authority 
of the senate, and the freedom and empire of the Roman 
people; and as be is also retaining the province of Qallia 
Citerior, a province full of virtuous and brave men, and 
of citizens most devoted to the republic, and his army, in 
obedience to the senate, I vote that tbe senate judges that 
be, and his army, and the municipalities and colonies oS 
the province of Gaul, have acted and are acting properly, 
and regularly, and in a manner advantageous to the re- 
public. And the senate thinks that it will be for the 
general interests of the republic that the provinces which 
are at present occupied by Decimus Brutus and by Looioa 
PlancuB, both imperators, and consuls elect, and also by 
the officers who are in command <rf provinces, shall con- 
ttnae to be held by them in accordance with the ptovia- 
loos of the Jolian law, ontil each of theee officers has a 
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ancceesor appointed by a resolution of the senate; and 
that they Bhall take care to maintain those provinces 
aad armies in obedience to the senate and people of 
Rome, and as a defence to the republic. And since, 
by the exertions and valor and wisdom of Gaius Csesar, 
and by the admirable unanimity of the veteran soldiers, 
who, obeying his authority, have been and are a protec- 
tion to the republic, the Bomau people has been defended, 
and ifl at this present time being defended, from the most 
serious dangers. And as the Martial legion has encamped 
at Alba, in a municipal town of the greatest loyalty and 
courage, and has devoted itself to tbe support of the au- 
thority of the senate, and of the freedom of the Roman 
people; and as the fourth legion, behaving with equal 
wisdom and with the same virtue, under the command 
of Lneius Egnatuleius, the quaestor, an illustrious citi- 
zen, has defended and is still defending tbe authority of 
the senate and the freedom of the Roman people; I give 
my vote, That it is and shall be an object of anxious care 
to the senate to pay due honor and to show due gratitude 
to them for their exceeding services to the republic: and 
that the senate hereby orders that when Caius Pansa and 
Aulas HirtiuB, the consuls elect, have entered on their 
ofSce, they take the earliest opportunity of consulting 
this body on these matters, as shall seem to them expe- 
dient for tbe republic, and worthy of their own integrity 
and loyalty. 
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THE FOURTH PHILIPPIC, OR FOURTH ORATION 
AGAINST MARCUS ANTONIUS 

THE great &amberB in whioh 70a are here mei thia 
da;, O Bomans, and this assemhij, greater than, 
it seems to me, I ever remember, inspires me with 
both an exceeding eagerness to defend the republic, and 
with a great hope of re-establishing it. Although my 
courage, indeed, has never failed; what has been na- 
favorable is the time; and the moment that that has ap- 
peared to show any dawn of l^ht, I at once have been the 
leader in the defence of your liberty. And if I had at- 
tempted to have done so before, t should not be able to 
do so now. For this day, O Bomaos (that you may not 
think it is but a trifling bosiness in which we hare been 
eng^ed), the foundations hare been laid for future ac- 
tions. For the senate has no longer been content with 
styling Antonius an enemy in words, bat it has shown 
by actions that it thinks him one. And now I am much 
more elated still, because you, too, with such great una- 
nimity, and with such a clamor, have sanctioned our 
declaration that he is an enemy. 

And, indeed, O Romans, it is impossible but that either 
the men most be impious who have levied armies against 
the consul, or else that he must be an enemy against whom 
they have r^htly taken arms. And this doubt the senate 
has this day removed — not, indeed, that there really wag 
any; but it has prevented the possibility of there being 
any. Cains Offisar, who has upheld and who is still ap- 
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holding the republic and your freedom by his zeal and 
wiBdom, and at the expenae of his patrimonial estate, has 
been complimented with the highest praises of the senate. 

I praise you — yes, I praise you greatly, Bomans, 
when you follow with the most gratefal miada the name 
of that most illustrious youth, or rather boy; for his ac- 
tions belong to immortality, the name of youth only to 
bis age. I can recollect many things; I bare heard of 
many things; I have read of many things; but in the 
vhole history of the whole world I ha7e never known 
uiything like this. For, when we were weighed down 
with alaTery, when the evil was daily increasing, when 
we had no defence, while we were in dread of the per- 
nicious and fatal retnrn of Marcus Antonius from Brun- 
dusiam, this young man adopted the design which none 
of us had ventured to hope for, which, beyond all ques- 
tion, none of os was acquainted with, of raising an invin- 
flible army of his father's soldiers, and so hindering the 
frenzy of Antonius, spurred on, as it was, by the most 
inhuman counsels, from the power of doing mischief to 
the repablio. 

For who is there who does not see clearly that, if Ccesar 
had not prepared an army, the return of Antonius must 
have been accompanied by our destruction? For, in 
truth, he returned in snch a state of mind, burning 
with hatred of you all, stained with the blood of the 
Boman citizens, whom be had murdered at Sueasa and 
at BrandnBiam, that he thought of nothing but the atter 
destruction of the republic. And vhat protection oonld 
have been found for your safely and for your liberty if 
tile army of Gains Ccesar had not been composed of the 
bravent of his father's soldiers? And with reapeot to bis 
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praisee and honon — and he is eatided to Arine and evex- 

lasting hoQors for his godlike and nndying eervices — the 
senate has just eoaeented to my proposals, and has decreed 
that a motion be submitted to it at the very earliest 
opportunity. 

Now who is there who does not see that by this decree 
Aotonios has been adjudged to be an enemy? For what 
else can we call him, when the senate decides that eztraor- 
dinarj honors are to be devised for those men who are 
leading armies i^inst him? What? did not the Uartial 
legion (which appears to me by some divine permission to 
have derived its name from that god from whom we have 
beard that the fioman people descended) decide by its 
resolutions that Antonioe was an enemy before the sen- 
ate had come to any resolution 7 For if he be not an 
enemy, we must inevitably decide that those men who 
have deserted the consul are enemies. Admirably and 
seasonably, O Romans, have yon by your cries sano* 
tioned the noble conduct of the men of the Martial 
legion, who have come over to the authority of the 
senate, to your liberty, and to the whole republic; and 
have abandoned that enemy, and robber, and parricide 
of his country. Kor did they display only their spirit 
and courage in doing this, but their caution and wisdom 
also. They encamped at Alba, in a city convenient, for- 
tified, near, full of brave men and loyal and virtaoos 
citizens. The fourth legion imitating the virtue of this 
Martial legion, under the leadership of Lucius Egnata- 
leiua, whom the senate deservedly praised a little while 
ago, has also joined the iffmy of Caius Cesar. 

What more adverse decisions, O Marcus Antonios, can 
/oa want? Ceeear, who has levied an army agpumk yon, 
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is extolled to the akies. The legi^Hu are praised io the 
most (XHapUnieDtarj la n gaage, which hare abandoned jou, 
vlifih were sent for into Italy by yoa; and which, if 
yoa had ohoaea to be a OMuml rather tbau an enemy, 
were wholly devoted to yoa. And the fearless and 
honest decision of those legions is oooflimed by the sen- 
ate, is approved of by the whole Boman people — unless, 
indeed, yoa to-day, O Bomans, decide that Antoniua is 
a coneal and not an enemy. I thought, O Bomang, that 
yoa did think as yoa show yoa do. What? do yoa sap- 
pose that the manioipal towns, and the ooloaies, and the 
prefectores have any other opinion? All men are agreed 
with one mind ; so that every one who wishes the state to 
be saved moat take ap every sort of arms against that 
pestilence. What? does, I shoald like to know, does 
the opinion of DecimoB Bratos, O Bomans, which yoa 
can gather from his edict, which has this day reached as, 
appear to any one deserving of beii^; lightly esteemed? 
Bightly and traly do yoa say Mo, O Bomans. For the 
family and name of Bratas has been by some especial 
kindness and liberality of the immortal gods given to 
the repoblio, for the purpose of at one time establishing, 
and at another of recovering, the liberty ot the Boman 
people. What, then, has been the opinion which Deoi- 
mas Bratos has formed c^ Marcaa Antonias? He ex- 
clades him from his province. He opposes him with his 
anny. He ronses all Gaol to war, which is already roused 
of its own aocord, and in oonaeqaenoe of the judgment 
which it has itself formed. If Antonins be consul, Bra- 
tas ia an enemy. Can we, then, doabt which of these 
alternatives is the fact? 

And jast as yoa now with one mind and one voice 
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affirm that yon enterbuo no doubt, so did the senate just 
now deene that Deoinins Bratos deseired excellently well 
of tiie repoblio, ioasmooh as he vas defending the antiior- 
ity of the senate and the liberty and empire of the Boman 
people. Defending it against whom? Why, against an 
enemy. For what other sort oi defence deserves pnuse? 
In the next place the province of Ganl is praised, and is 
deservedly complimented in most honorable language by 
the senate for resisting Antonins. Bat if that province 
oonsldeTed him the oonsul, and still refused to receive 
him, it woold be goilty of great wickedness. For all 
the provinces belong to the oonsol of right, and are 
bound to obey him. Decimus Brutus, imperator and 
coQBol elect, a citizen bom for the repnblio, denies that 
he is consul; G-aul denies it; all Italy denies it; the sen- 
ate denies it; you deny it. Who, then, think that he is 
consul except a few robbers 7 Although even they them- 
selves do not believe what they say; nor is it possible 
that they should differ from the judgment of all men, im* 
piona and desperate men though they be. But the hope 
of plunder and booty blinds their minds; men whom no 
gifts of money, no allotment of land, nor even that inter- 
minable auction has Batisfled; who have proposed to them- 
selves the city, the properties and fortunes of all the citizens 
ae their booty; and who, as long as there is something for 
them to seize and carry off, think that nothing will be 
wanting to them; among whom Marcus Antonius (O ye 
immortal gods, avert, I pray you, and efface this omen) 
has promised to divide this city. Hay things rather hap- 
pen, O Bomans, as you pray that they should, and may 
the chastisement of this frenzy fall on him and on his 
friends. And, indeed, 1 feel sure that it will be BO. For 
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I think that at present not only men bat the imraortd 
gods have all anited farther to preaerre this repablio. 
For if the immortal goda foreahov us the fotore, by 
meatu ot portents and prodigies, then it has been apenlj 
revealed to va that ponishment is near at hand to him, 
and liberty to as. Or U it was . impossible for saoh ana- 
nimi^ on the part of all men to exist withoat the iaB|H* 
ration of the gods, in either case how can we donbt as to 
the inclinations of the heavenly deities? 

It only lemaiufi, O Bomana, for yon to persevere in the 
aentiments which yon at present display. 

I will act, therefore, as commanders are in the habit <rf 
doing when their army is ready for battle, who, although 
they see their soldiers ready to engage, still address mi 
exhortation to them; and in like manner I will exhort 
yon who are already eager and burning to recover yoor 
liberty. Yon have not — you have not, indeed, O Bomans, 
to war against an enemy with whom it is possible to make 
peace on any terms whatever. For he does not now desire 
yonr slavery, aa he did before, but he is angry now and 
thirsts for your blood. No sport appears more delightful 
to him than bloodshed, and slaughter, and the maasaore <^ 
oitizens before his eyes. Tou have not, Bomans, to deal 
with a wicked and profligate man, but with an unnatural 
and savage beaat. And, since he has fallen into a well, 
let him be buried in it. For, if he escapes ont of it, there 
will be no inhumanity of torture which it will be possible 
to avoid. But he is at present hemmed in, pressed, and 
besitf^ by those troops which we already have, and will 
Boon be atill more so by those which in a few days the 
new oonsola will levy. Apply yourselves, then, to thia 
busineaa, aa yoa are doing. Nevw have you shown 



greater unanimity in any oaaee; never baTe 70a been 30 
eordially united with the senate. And no wonder. For 
the qaestioa now is not in what condition ve are to lire, 
but whether we are to live at all, or to perish with torture 
and ignominy. 

Although nature, indeed, has appointed death for all 
men: but valor is accustomed to ward off anj orueltj or 
disgrace in death. And that is an inalienable possession 
of the Boman race and name. Freaerve, I beseech you, 
O Bomans, this attribute which your ancestors have left 
you as a sort of iiiheritance. Altboogh all other things 
are uncertain, fleeting, transitory; virtue alone is planted 
firm with very deep roots; it cannot be undermined by 
any violence; it can never be moved from its position. 
By it your ancestors first subdued. the whole of Italy; 
then destroyed Carthage, overthrew Nnmantia, and re- 
duced the most mighty kings and most warlike nations 
under the domiuioa of this empire. 

And your ancestors, O Bomans, had to deal with an 
enemy who had also a republic, a senate house, a treas- 
ury, harmonious and united citizens, and with whom, if 
fortune had so willed it, there might have been peace and 
treaties on settled principles. But this enemy of yours is 
attaokii^ your republic, but has none himself; is eager to 
destroy the senate, that is to say, the council of the whole 
world, but has no pubUo council himself; he has ex- 
hausted your treasury, and has none of his own. For 
how can a man be supported by the unanimity of his 
citizens who has no city at all? And what principles of 
peace can there be with that man who is full of incredible 
cruelty, and destitute of faith? 

The whole, then, of the contest, O Bomans, which is 
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now before the Boman people, the conqueror of all iia- 
tioQB, is witli an assassin, a robber, a Spartacos. For as 
to his habitaal boast of being like Catilina, he ia equal to 
him ia wickedness, but inferior ia eneigj. He, though 
he had no army, rapidly levied one. This man has lost 
that very army which he had. As, therefore, by my dili- 
gence, and the authority of the senate, and your own zeal 
and valor, you crashed Catilina, so yoo will very soon hear 
that this infamous piratical enterprise of Antonius has been 
put down by your own perfect and unexampled harmony 
with the senate, and by the good fortune and valor of your 
armies and generals. 1, for my part, as far as I am able 
to labor, and to effect anything by my care, and exertions, 
and vigilance, and authority, and coansel, will omit noth- 
ing which 1 may think serviceable to your liberty. Nor 
coald I omit it without wickedness after all your most 
ample and honorable kindness to me. However, on this 
day, encouraged by the motion of a moat gallant man, 
and one most firmly attached to you, Marcus Servilius, 
whom you see before you, and his colleagues also, most 
distinguished men, and moat virtuous citizens; and partly, 
too, by my advice and my example, we have, for the first 
time after a long interval, fired up f^aiu with a hope of 
liberty. 
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MARCUS ANTON lUS 

NOTHING, O conacript fatberB, has ever aeemed to 
me longer than these oaleods of January; and I 
think that for the last few days yon have all 
been feeling the same thing. For tboee who are waging 
war against the repablio have not waited for this day. 
But we, while it woald hare been most especially proper 
[or UB to come to the aid of the general safety with oar 
counsel, were not summoned to the senate. Howerer, the 
speech just addressed to as by the consuls has removed 
our complaints as to what is past, for thej hare spoken 
in such a manner that the calends of January seem to 
hare been long wished for rather than really to hare 
arrired late. 

And while the speeches of the consuls hare encour- 
aged my mind, and hare giren me a hope, not only of 
preserving our safety, but even of recovering oar former 
dignity; on the other hand, the opinion of the man who 
has been asked for his opinion first would have disturbed 
me, if I had not confidence in your rirtue and firmness. 
For this day, O conscript fathers, has dawned upon you, 
and this opportunity has been afiorded you of proring to 
the Boman people how much rirtue, how much firmness, 
and how much dignity exists in the counsels of this order. 
Becollect what a day it was thirteen days ago; bow great 
was then your unanimity, and virtue, and firmness; and 
what great praise, what great glory, and what great grati- 
tude you earned from the Boman people. And on that 
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day, conBoript fathers, yon resolved that no other alter- 
native was in your power, except either an honorable peace 
or a necessary war. 

la llarcDB Anloaios desiroas of peace? Let him lay 
down his arme, let him implore our pardon, let him dep- 
recate our vengeance: he will find no one more reasona- 
ble than me; though, while seeking to recommend himself 
to impiooB citizens, he has chosen to be an enemy instead 
ol a friend to me. There is, in truth, nothing which can 
be given to him while waging war; there will, perhaps, be 
something which may be granted to him if he comes before 
UB as a suppliant. 

But to send ambassadors to a man respecting whom 
you passed a most dignified and severe decision only 
thirteen days ago, is not an act of lenity, bat, if I am 
to speak my real opinion, of downright madness. In the 
first place, you praised those generals who, of their own 
head, had undertaken war against him; in the next place, 
you praised the veterans who, though they had becD settled 
in those colonies by Antonius, preferred the liberty of the 
Boman people to the obligations which they were under 
to him. Is it not so? Why was the Martial legion 7 
why was the fourth legion praised? For if they have 
deserted the consul, they ought to be blamed; if they 
have abandoned an enemy to the republic, then they 
are deservedly praised. 

Bat as at that time you had not yet got any consuls, 
yon passed a decree that a motion concerning the rewards 
for the soldiers and the honors to be conferred on the 
generals should be sabmitted to yo« at the earliest op- 
portunity. Are you, then, going now to arrange rewards 
tot those men who have taken arms against Antonius, and 
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to send ambasaadors to Antoniaa? m> as to deserve to be 
aBhamed that the legions should have come to more hoo- 
orable resolationg than the senate: if, indeed, the legions 
have resolved to defend the senate against Antonins, but 
the senate decrees to Bend ambaasadore to Antooius. Is 
this enconraging the qnrii of the soldiem, or damping 
their virtue? 

This is what we hare gained in the last twelve days, 
that the man whom no single person except Ootyla was 
then found to defend, has now advooalBB, even of con- 
sular rank. Would that they had all been asked their 
opinion before me (although I have my suspicions as to 
what some of those men who will be asked after me are 
intending to say); I shoald find it easier to speak against 
them if any argument appeared to have been advanoed. 

For there is an opinion in some quarters that some one 
intends to propose to decree Antonios that further Oaol, 
which Flanous is at present in possession of. What else 
is that bat supplying an enemy with all the arms neoesaary 
for civil war: first of all, with the sinews of war, mone^ 
in abundance, of which be is at present destitute; and 
secondly, with as mach cavalry as he pleases? Oavaliy 
do I say? He is a likely man to hesitate, I suppose, to 
bring with him the barbarian nations. A man who does 
not see this is senseless, he who does see it and still ad- 
vocates saoh a measure, is impious. Will you farnish a 
wicked and desperate citizen with an army of Gauls and 
Germans, with money, and infantry, and cavalry, and all 
sorts of resources? All these exouses are no exoose at 
all: — "Be is a friend of mine." Let him first be a friend 
of his country: "He is a relation of mine." Can any re* 
lationship be nearer than that of one's oountfj, in wbioh ' 
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eren one's parentB are comprised? — "He haa ^giren me 
money." I shoald like to see tbe man who will dare 
to say that. But when I have explained what is the 
real object aimed at, it will be easy for you to decide 
which opinioD yon ought to agree with and adopt. 

The matter at issae is whether power is to be given to 
Marcus Antonius of oppressiBg the republic, of massacring 
the TirtnoiiB citizens, of plundering the city, of distributing 
the lands among his robberB, of overwhelming the Roman 
people in slavery; or, whether he is not to be allowed to 
do all this. Do you doubt what you are to do? "Oh, but 
ftll this does not apply to Antonius." Even Ootyla would 
not venture to say that. For what does not apply to him ? 
A man who, while he says that he is defending the acts of 
another, perverts all those laws of his which we might most 
properly praise. Csesar wislied to drain the marshes: this 
man has given all Italy to that moderate man, Lucius 
Antonius, to distribute. — What? has the Soman people 
adopted this law ? — What, could it be passed with a 
proper regard for the auspices? But this conscientious 
angur acts in reference to the auspices without his col- 
leagues. Although those auspices do not req^uire any 
interpretation: for who is there who is ignorant that it 
is impious to submit any motion to the people while it is 
thundering? Tbe tribunes of the people earned lawe re- 
spectii^ the provinces in opposition to the acts of Cfesar; 
Ceesar had extended the provisions of his law over two 
years; Antonius over six years. Has, then, the Roman 
people adopted this law? What? was it ever r^ularly 
promn^ted? What? was it not passed before it was 
eren drawn up? Did we not see the deed done before 
we even auspeoted that it was going to be done? Where 
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is the Gncnlian and Didiaa law? Wbat is become of tbe 
law that each bills should be published on three market 
days 7 What is become of the penalty appointed by the 
recent Juniaa and Lioinian law? Can these laws be rati- 
fied without the destruction of all other laws? Has any 
one had a right of entering the forum? Moreover, what 
thunder, and what a storm that wasl so that even if the 
consideration of the auspices bad no weight with Marcus 
Antonins, it would seem strange that he could endure 
and bear snob exceeding yiolenoe of tempest, and rain, 
and whirlwind. When, therefore, he, as augur, says that 
he carried a law while Jupiter was not only thandeiing, 
bat almost uttering an express prohiMtion of it by bis 
clamor from heaven, will he hesitate to confess that it 
was carried in violation of the auspices? What? does 
the virtuooa augur think that it has nothing to do witb 
the auspicee, that he carried the law with the aid of that 
colleague whose election he himself vitiated by giving no- 
tice of the auspices? 

But perhaps we, who are his colleagues, may be the 
interpreters of the auspices 7 Do we also want interpreters 
of arms? In the first place, all the approaches to the 
forum were bo fenced round that even if no armed men 
were standing in the way, still it would have been impos- 
sible to enter the forum except by tearing down the barri 
cades. Bat the guards were arranged in suoh a manner, 
that, as the access of an enemy to a oity is prevented, so 
you might in this instance see the burgesses and the trib- 
unes of the people cut off by forts and works from all 
entrance to the forum. On which account I gire my vote 
that those laws which Marcos Antonlus is said to have 
carried were all carried by violence, and is violstioii <d 
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the auspices; and that the people ia n^ bound by them. 
If Marcus Antomus ia said to hare carried any law about 
oonfirming the acts of CEesar and abolishing the dictator- 
ahip forever, and of leading colonies into any lands, then 
I vote that those laws be passed over again, with a due 
regard to the auspices, so that they may bind the people. 
For although they may be good measures which he passed 
irregularly and by violence, still they are not to be ac- 
oounted laws, and the whole audacity of this frantic gladi- 
ator must be repudiated by our authority. But that 
squandering of the public money cannot possibly be eo- 
durcd by which he got rid of seven hundred millions of 
Beeterces by forged entries and deeds of gifts, so that it 
aeema an absolute miracle that so vast a sum of money 
belonging to the Boman people can have disappeared in 
BO short a time. What? are those enormous profits to be 
endured which the household of Marcus Antonios has 
swallowed up? He was continually selling forged de- 
cree; ordeiing the names of kingdoms and states, and 
grants of exemptions to be engraved on brass, having 
received bribes for snch orders. And his statement always 
was, that he was doing these things in obedience to the 
memoranda of Ctesar, of which he himself was the author. 
In the interior of his house there was going on a brisk 
market of the whole republic. His wife, more fortunate 
for herself than for her husband, was holding an auctioa 
of kingdoms and provinces: exiles were restored without 
any law, as if by law: and unless all these acts are re- 
Boinded by the authority of the senate, now that we have 
again arrived at a hope of recovering the repoblio, there 
will be no likeness of a free city left to as. 

TXot is it only by the sale of forged memoranda and 
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autographs that a ooontlesa sum of money was coUeoted 
togbtber in that boose, while ADtoniuB, whatever he soldi 
said that he was acting in obedience to the papws ol 
Cffisar; but he eren took bribes to make false eatries 
of the resolntioas of the senate; to seal forged ooDtracts; 
and resolatioDB of the senate that had nerer been passed 
were entered on the records of that treasury. And of all 
this baseness even foreign nations were witnesses. In 
the meantime treaties were made; kingdoms given away; 
nations and prorinoM released from the hardens of th6 
state; and false memorials of all these transactimis were 
fixed up all over the Capitol, amid the groans of the 
Boman people. And by all these proceedings so rast a 
sum of money was collected in one house, that if it were 
all made available the Soman people would nerer waiU 
money again. 

Moreover, he passed a law to i^ulate judicial proceed- 
ings, this chaste and apright man, this upholder of the 
tribnnals and the law. And in this he deceived us. He 
used to Bay that he appointed men from the front ranks 
of the army, common soldiers, men of the Alaada, as 
judges. But he has in reality selected gamesters; he baa 
selected exiles; he has selected Greeks. Oh, the fine bench 
of judgesl Oh, the admirable dignity of that coanoill I 
do long to plead in behalf of soma defendant before that 
tribnnal~-^yda of Orete; a prodigy even in that island; 
the most aadaoions and abandoned of men. But even sup- 
pose he were not so. Does he understand Latin? Is he 
qualified by birth and station to be a judge! Doea he^ 
which is most important — does he know anything about 
OUT lawB and manners? Is he even acquainted with a^f 
ol the ntiaena? Why, Orete is better known to yon tha« 
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Bome iB to Cjda. Id fftct, the serection and appointment 
of the jodges has osoally been confined to oar ova oiti- 
zetiB. Bat who ever knew, or could poeeibly hare knowa 
this- Gortjnian judge? For Lysiades, the Athenian, we 
most of DS do know. For he is the son of Fhsdrus, an 
eminent philosopher. And, besides, he is a witty mau, 
ao that he will be able to get on very well with Marcos 
Oarim, who will bo one of his oolleagnes, and with whom 
he is in the habit at playing, I ask if Lysiadea, when 
Bommoned as a jndge, Bhonld not answer to his name, 
and should have an excuse alleged for him that he is an 
Areopagite, and that he is not bonnd to act as a judge at 
both Bome and Athens at the same time, will the man who 
presides over the investigation admit the excuse of this 
Qreekling judge, at one time a Oreek, and at another a 
Boman? Or will he disregard the most ancient laws of 
^e Athenians? 

And what a bench will it be, O ye good godsl A 
Oretan judge, and he the most worthless of men. Whom 
eao a defendant employ to propitiate him ? Bow Is he to 
get at him ? He comes of a hard nation. But the Athe- 
nians are merciful. I dare say that Curios, too, is not 
cruel, inasmueh as be is a man who is himself at the 
mercy of fortune every day. There are beside^ other 
chosen judges who will perhaps be excused. For they 
have a l^itimate excuse, that they have left their country 
in banishment, and that they have not been restored since. 
And would that madman hare chosen these men as judges, 
would he have entered their names as such in the treasury, 
would he have trusted a great portion of the republic to 
them, if he had intended to leave ^e least semblanoe of 
a repuUio? 



And I have been Breaking of thoee judges who are 
known. Those whom yoa are less acquainted with I have 
been unwilling to name. Know then that dancers, harp- 
players, the whole troop, in fact, of Antonius'a revellers, 
have all been pitchforked into the third decury of judges. 
Now you see the object of passiDg bo splendid and admir- 
able a law, amid excessive rain, storm, wind, tempest, and 
whirlwind, amid tbander and lightuiog; it was that he 
might have those men for our judges whom no one wonld 
like to have for guests. It is the enormity of his wicked- 
Dees, the consciousness of his crimes, the plunder of that 
money of which the account was kept in the temple of 
Ops, which have been the real inventors of this third 
decury. And infamous judges were not sought for, till 
all hope of safety for the guilty was despaired of, if the; 
came before respectable ones. But what must have been 
the impudence, what must have been the iniquity of a 
man who dared to select those men as judges, by the 
selection of whom a double disgrace was stamped on 
the republic: one, because the judges were so infamous; 
the other, becaose by this step it was revealed and pub- 
lished to the world how many infamous citizens we had in 
the republic? These then, and all other similar laws, I 
should vote ought to be annulled, even if they had been 
passed without violence, and with all proper respect for 
the auspices. But now why need I vote that they ought 
to be annulled, when I do not consider that they were 
over l^ally passed? 

Is not this, too, to be marked with the deepest igno- 
miny, and with the severest animadversion of this order, 
so as to be recollected by all posterity, that Marcos An- 
tonios (the first man who has ever done so ranee the foun- 
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d&tioD of the city) has opecly taken armed men about with 
him in this city ? A thing which the kings never did, nor 
those men who, since the kings have been banished, hare 
endeavored to seiae on kingly power. I can recollect 
Cinna; I hare aeen Sylla; and lately Gwsar. For these 
three men are the only ones, Bince the city was delivered 
by Laciaa Brato^, who have had more power than the 
entire repoblic. 1 cannot aasert that no man m their traina 
had weapons. This I do say, that they had not many, and 
that they concealed thfon. Bnt this pest was attended by 
an army of armed men. Claaeitiafl, Mustela, and Tiro, 
openly displaying their swords, Jed troops of fellows like 
themselves through the forum. Barbariao archers ocoapied 
their regalar place in the army. And when they arrived 
at (be temple of Concord, the steps were crowded, the lit- 
ters fall of shieMs were arranged; not because he wished 
the shields to be concealed, but that his friends m^ht not 
be fatigaed by carrying the shields themselves. 

And what was most infamous not only to see, but even 
to hear of, armed men, robbers, assassins were stationed 
in the temple of Concord j the temjde was turned into a 
ipneoa; the doors of the temple were closed, and the oob- 
soript fathers detivered their opinions while robbers were 
standing among the benches of the senators. And if I 
did not come to a senate house in this state, he, on the 
first of September, said that he would send . carpenters and 
poll down my house. It was an important affair, I sup- 
pose, that was to be disonssed. He made some motion 
about a supplication. I attended the day after. He him* 
self did not come. I delivered my opinuMi about the re- 
pnblio, not indeed with quite so moeh freediHn as usual, 
but still with m(»e tlian the threats ol pencHMl dangw 
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to mjBelf made perhapa advisable. Bat that violent and 
forioas man (for Lucius Fiso had done the same thing 
with great credit thirty days before) threalened me with 
his enmity, and ordered me to attend the eeoate on the 
nineteenth of September. In the meantime he spent the 
whole of the intervening seventeen days in the villa of 
Scipio, at Tibur, deolaimii^ against me to make himself 
thirsty. For this is his usual object in declaiming. When 
the day arrived on which he bad ordered me to attend, 
then he came with a regular army in battle array to the 
temple of Concord, and out of his impure mouth vomited 
forth an oration against me in my absence. On which 
day, if my friends had not prevented me from attending 
the senate as I was anxious to do, he would have begun 
a massacre by the slaughter of me. For that was what he 
had resolved to do. And when once he had dyed his sword 
in blood, nothing would have made him leave off but pure 
fatigue and satiety. In truth, bis brother, Lucius Antonius, 
was present, an Asiatic gladiator, who had fought as a Mir- 
millo, at Mylasa; he was thirsting for my blood, and had 
shed much of his own in that gladiatorial combat. He 
was now valuing our property in bis mind, taking notice 
of our possessions in the city and in the country; his in- 
digence united with his covetousness was threatening all 
our fortunes; he was distributing our lands to whomsoever 
and in whatever shares he pleased; no private individual 
could get access to him, or find any means to propitiate 
him, and induce him to act with jastice. Every former 
proprietor had just so much property as Antonius left 
him after the division of his estate. And although all 
tiiese proceedings cannot be ratified, if you annul his laws, 
•till I think that they ought all to be separately takea 
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aote 'Of, wlitde by article; and that we ongkt CMtnally to 
decide that the appotntmeat of septemrirs wbb null and 
Toid; and that nothing is ratified vhich is said to have 
been done bj them. 

But who is there who can consider Marcus AntonioB 
a citizen, rather than a most foul and barharoug enemy^ 
who, while sitting in front of the temple of Castor, in the 
hearing of the Koman people, said that no one shoaLd 
enrvive except those who were victorioas? Do yon sup- 
pose, O conscript fathers, that he ^wke with more vio- 
lence than he wonld act? And what are we to think of 
hia havii^ ventnred to say that, after be had given up his 
magistracy, he should still be at the city wilii his army ; 
that be should enter the cdty as often as he pleased? 
What else was this but threateDing the fioman people 
witb slavery? And what was the object oE hia journey 
to Brundosium? and of that great haste? Wtiat was his 
hope, except to lead that vast army to the city, or rathw 
into the city? What a proceeding was that selection of 
the centurions! What unbridled fury of an latemperate 
mindt 

For -when those gallant legions had raised an out- 
cry against his promises, he ordered those centorioos to 
oome to him to his house, whom be perceived to be loyally 
Attached to the repubUo, and then he had them all mur- 
^ered before his own eyes and those of his wife, whom 
this noble commander had taken with him to the army. 
What disposition do yon suppose that this man will dis- 
play toward OS whom he hates, when he was so oroel te 
lAtose men whom he had never aeen ? And how oovetous 
will be be with respect to the money of rich nen, when 
ite thinUied fior 9vtMX Urn blood of powmea? iilioflBpKip- 
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erty, Booh aa it was, fae immediately divided among his 
sateUites and boon compaDioos. 

And he in a fnrj was now moving his hostile stand- 
ards against his coantry from Brundusium, when Caias 
Cfesar, by the kind inspiration of the immortal gods, by 
the greatness of his own heavenly covirage, and wisdom, 
and genins, of his own accord, indeed, and prompted by 
his own admirable virtue, bnt still with the approbation 
of my authority, went down to the colonies which had 
been founded by his father; convoked the veteran sol- 
diery; in a few days raised an army; and checked the 
furious advance of this bandit. Bat after the Martial 
legion saw this admirable leader, it had no other thoughts 
but those of securing our liberty. And the fourth legion 
followed its example. 

And Autonius, on hearing of this news, after be had 
summoned the senate, and provided a man of consular 
rank to declare bis opinion that Gains Caasar -was an enemy 
of his country, immediately fainted away. And afterward, 
without either performing the usual sacrifices, or offering 
the customary vows, he, I will not say went forth, bnt took 
to flight in bis robe as a general. But which way did be 
flee? To the province of our most resolute and bravest 
citizens; men who could never have endured bim if he 
had not come bringing war in his train, an intemperate, 
passionate, insolent, proud man, always making demands, 
always plundering, always drunk. But be, whose wortb- 
lessness even when quiet was more than any one could 
endnre, has declared war upon the province of Gaul; he 
is besieging Mutina, a valiant and splendid colony of the 
Boman people; be is blockading Dectmus Brutus, the gen- 
eral, the consul elect, a citizen born not for himself, bat 
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for 118 and the repablic. Was then Hannibal an enemy, 
and is Antonius a citizen? What did the one do like an 
enemy, that the other has not done, of is not doing, or 
planning, and thinking of? What was there in the whole 
of the journey of the Antonii; except depopulation, devas- 
tation, slanghter, and rapine? Actions which Hannibal 
never did, becaase he was reserving many things for his 
own ase, these men do, as men who live merely for the 
present hour; they never have given a thought not only 
to the fortunes and welfare of the citizens, but not even 
to their own advantage. 

Are we then, O ye good gods, to resolve to send am- 
bassadors to this man? Are those men who propose this 
.acquainted with the constitation of the republic, with the 
laws of war, with the precedents of our ancestors? Do 
they give a thought to what the majesty of the Boman 
people and the severity of the senate require? Do you 
resolve to send ambassadors ? If to beg his mercy, be will 
despise you; if to declare your commands, he will not 
listen to them ; and last of all, however severe the message 
may be which we give the ambassadors, the very name of 
ambassadors will extinguish this ardor of the itoman peo- 
ple which we see at present, and break the spirit of the 
municipal towns and of Italy. To say nothing of these 
arguments, though they are weighty, at all events that 
sending of an embassy will cause delay and slowness to 
the war. Although those who propose it should say, as 
I hear that some intend to say — "Let the ambassadors go, 
but let war be prepared for all the same." Still the very 
name of ambassadors will damp men's courage and delay 
the rapidity of the war. 

The most important events, O conscript fathers, are 
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erery circumfltaooB tbat can bappen in Okc repohlic, fkp4 
also in war, and especially in civil war, which is ufioallj 
governed a great deal by men's opinions and by report!. 
No one will ask what ia the commifiBion wit^ which «■ 
have sent the ambaesadors; the mere name of an embasaj, 
and that sent by us of oar own aecord, will appear an in- 
dication oE fear. Let him depart from Mntina; let hioi 
oease to attack Brutas; let him retire irom Gaul. Hi* 
must not be begged in words to do so; he must be com- 
pelled by arms. For we are not sending to Hannibal to 
desire him to retire from before Sagantom; to whom the 
senate formerly sent Publius Valerius Flacous uid Quintue 
BEGbius Tampilus; who, if Hannibal did not comply, were 
ordered to proceed to Carthage, Whither do we order our 
ambassadors to proceed, if Antonius does not complv? 
Are we sending an embassy to our own citizen, to beg 
him not to attack a general and a colony of the Roman 
people? Is it so? la it becoming to us to beg diis by 
means of ambassadors? What is the difference, in the 
name of the immortal gods, whether he attacks this city 
itself, or whether he attacks an outpost of this city, a 
colony of the Homan people, established for the sake 
of its being a bulwark and protection to us? The riege 
of Saguntam was the cause of the second Panic war, 
which Hannibal carried on against oar ancestors. It tm 
quite right to send ambassadors to him. They ware sent 
to a Carthaginian, they were sent on bedialf at those who 
were the enemies of Hannibal, and our allies. What is 
^ere resemblii^ that case here? We are seadisg to am 
of oar own citizens to beg him not to blockade a genenl 
•f the Boman army, not to aittaok «mr army tmA oar col- 
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ony — in short, not to be &a enemy of oara^ Come; sup- 
pose he obeys, shall we eitber be iDcliaed, or shall we be 
able, by any possibility, to treat him as one of oar citizens i" 

On the nineteenth of December, you overwhelmed him 
with your decrees; yon ordained that this motion should 
be submitted to you on the first of January, which you 
see is submitted now, respecting the honors and rewards 
to be conferred on tbose who have deserved or do deserve 
well of the republic. And the chief of those men you have 
adjudged to be the man who really has done so, Caiua 
Ceesar, who had diverted the nefarious attacks of Marcus 
Antonias against this city, and compelled him to direct 
them against Glaul; and next to him you consider the 
veteran soldiers who first followed Caesar; then those ex- 
cellent and heavenly -minded legions the Martial and the 
fourth, to whom you have promised honors and rewards, 
for having not only abandoned their consul, but for hav- ~ 
ing even declared war against bim. And on the same day, 
having a decree brought before you and published on 
purpose, you praised the conduct of Deoimus Brutus, a 
most excellent citizen, and sanctioned with your public 
authority this war which he had undertakea of his own 
head. 

What else, then, did yon do on that day except pro- 
nounce Antonias a public enemy? After these decrees of 
yours, will it be possible for him to look upon you with 
equanimity, or for you to behold him without the inost 
exceasive indignation? He has been excluded and cutoff 
and wholly separated from the republic, not merely by bis 
own wickedness, as it seems to me, but by some especial 
good fortune of the republio. And if he should comply 
with the demands of the ambassadors and return to Rome, 
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do joQ BnppoM that abandoned oltiaenB will ever be in 
need of a standsnl aroand wbiob to rally? But this u 
not what I am bo mnch afraid of. There are other thingB 
which I am more apprehengive of and more alarmed at. 
He never will comply with the demands of the ambassa- 
dors. I know the man's insanity and arr<^ance; I know 
the desperate oonaaels of his friends, to which he is wholly 
given up. Lucias his brother, as being a man who hag 
fongbt abroad, leads on bis hoasebold. Even suppoee him 
to be in bis senses himself, which he never will be; stiU 
he will not be allowed by these men to act as if he were 
so. In the meantime time will be wasted. The prepara- 
tions for war will cool. How is it that the war has been 
protracted as long as this, if it be not by procraatinata(» 
and delay ? 

Prom the very first moment after the departure, or 
rather after the hopeless Sight of that bandit, that the 
senate could have met in freedom, I have always been de- 
manding that we should be called together. The drat day 
that we were called together, when the consals elect were 
not present, I laid, in my opinion, amid the greatest nna- 
nimity on yonr part, the foandations of the repablio; later, 
indeed, than they should have been laid; for I coald not 
do so before; but still if no time had been lost after that 
day, we ehouM have no war at al) now. Every evil it 
easily crushed at its birth; when it has become of loi^ 
standing, it usually gets stronger. Bnt then everybody 
was waiting for the first of January; perhaps not veiy 
wisely. 

However, let us aay no more of what is past. Are we 
still to allow any further delay while the ambassadors aie 
on their road to him? and while they are oomiag baok 
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again ? and the time spent in waiting for them will make 
men doabt about the war. And while the fact of the war 
is in doubt, how can men poasibly be zealous about the 
levies for the arrnj? 

Wherefore, O conscript fathers, I give my rote that 
there should be no mention made of ambassadors. I think 
that the business that is to be done must be done without 
any delay, and instantly. I say that it is necessary that wo 
should decree that there is sedition abroa<i,.jhat we should 
sospend the regular courts of justice, order all men to wear 
the garb of war, and enlist men in all quarters, suspending 
all exemptions from military service in the city and in all 
Italy, except in Qaul. And if this be done, the general 
opinioD and report of your severity will overwhelm the 
insanity of that wicked gladiator. He will feel that he has 
imdertaken a war against the republic; he will experi- 
ence the sinews and vigor of a unanimous senate. For at 
|a«sent he is constantly saying that it is a mere struggle 
between parties. Between what parties? One party is 
defeated; the other is the heart of Caius Ccesar's party. 
TJnlesB, indeed, we believe that the party of Geesar is at- 
tacked by Pansa and Hirtiua the consuls, and. by Caius 
Ceeaar'a son. But this war has been kindled, not by a 
Btruf^le between parties, but by the nefarious hopes of 
the most abandoned citizens; by whom all our estates 
ftod properties have been marked down, and already dis- 
tributed according as every one has thought them desirable. 

I have read the letter of A&tonius which he sent to one 
<^ the septemviri, a thorough-paced scoundrel, a colleague 
of his own. "Look out, and see what you take a fancy to; 
what you do fancy you shall certainly have." See to what 
a man we are sending ambassadors; against what a mao 
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we are delayiag to make war; a man who does not even 
let ofl draw lots for our fortunes, bat hauda us over to each 
man's oaprioe In such a way that he has not left erea him- 
selE aoythiag untouohed, or which has not been promiBed 
to somebody. With this man, O conscript fathers, we 
must wage war — war, I aay, and that instantly. We most 
reject the slow proceedings of ambasaadorB. 

Therefore, that we may cot have a onmber of decrees 
to pass every day, I give my vote that the whole repabUc 
should be committed to the coosula; and that theyahoald 
have a charge given them to defend the repablio, and to 
take care "that the repobiifc suffer no injury." And I give 
my vote that those men who are in the army of Antonios 
be not visited with blame, if they leave him before the 
first of February. 

If you adopt these proposals of mine, conscript 
fathers, yon will in a short time recover the liberty of 
the Boman people and your own authority. But it you 
act with more mildueas, atill you will pasa those reaola- 
tiona, but perhaps you will pass them too late. As to the 
general welfare of the republic, on which you, codsuIb, 
have consulted ua, I think that I have proposed what is 
sufficient. 

The next question is about honors. And to this point 
I perceive that I must apeak next. Bat I will preserve 
the aame order in paying reapeot to brave men that is 
usually preserved in asking their opinions. 

Let us, therefore, according to the usages of oar aocea- 
tore, begin with Brutas, the consul elect; and, to say 
nothing of his former conduct — which has indeed been 
most admirable, bat still such as has been praised by the 
individual judgments of men, rather than by public author- 
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iby — what words can ve find adeqaata to hia praise at this 
very time? For auoh great rirtaa leqoires no reward ex- 
cept this one of praise and glory ; and even if it w«re not 
to receive that, stiU it would be oonteut with itself, aod 
would rejoice at being laid up in the recollection of grate- 
ful citizens, as if it were placed in the full light. The 
jnaise then of oar deliberate opinion, and of oar teeti- 
mony in his favor, must be given to Brotos. Therefore, 
O oonscript fathers, I give my vote that a reaolutioD of 
the senate be passed in these words: 

"As Decimus Brutus, imperator, consol eleot, is main- 
taining the province of Gaul in obedience to the senate 
and people of Borne; and as he has enlisted and collected 
in BO short a time a very numerous army, being aided by 
the admirable zeal of the municipal towns and colooies of 
the province of G-anl, which has deserved and still does 
deserve admirably well of the republic ; he has acted rightly 
and virtuously, and greatly for the advantage of the re- 
public. And that most excellent service done by Decimus 
firutuB to the repablic is and always will be grateful to 
the senate and people of Bome. Therefore, the senate and 
the Boman people is of opinion that the exertions, and pro- 
dence, and virtue of Decimus Brutus, imperator and consul 
elect, and the incredible zeal and ananimity of the province 
ot Gaol, have been a great assistance to the republic at 
a most critical time." 

What honor, O conscript fathers, can be too great to 
be due to such a mighty service as this of Brutus, and 
to Boeh important aid as he has afforded the repablic? 
For if Gaol had beien open to Marcos Antooius — if aftw 
having overwhelmed the monieipal towns aoA colonios 
vnpepand to lewt him, he bad been able to penatamto 
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into that farther Oaal — what great danger would have 
bung over the repablici That most insane of men, that 
man so headlong and furious in all his courses, would 
have been likely, I suppose, to hesitate at waging war 
against as, not onlj with his own army, bat with all the 
savage troops of barbarism; so that even the wall of 
the Alps would not have enabled as to check his frenzy. 
These thanks then will be deservedly paid to Deoimos 
Brutus, who, before any authority of yours had been in- 
terposed, acting on his own judgment and responsibility, 
refused to receive him as consul, but repelled him from 
G-aut as an enemy, and preferred to be besieged himself 
rather than to allow this city to be so. Let bim therefore 
have, by your decree, an everlasting testimony to this 
most important and glorious action; and let G^aul, which 
always is and has been a protection to this empire and to 
the general liberty, be deservedly and truly praised for 
not having surrendered herself and h^r power to Antouius, 
but for having opposed him with. them. 

And, furthermore, I give my vote that the most ample 
honors be decreed to Marcus Lepidus, as a reward for his 
eminent services to the republic. He has at all times 
wished the Roman people to be free; and be gave the 
greatest proof of his inclination and opinion on that day, 
when, white Antouius was placing the diadem on Ctesar's 
head, he turned his face away, and by his groans and 
sorrow showed plainly what a hatred of slavery he had, 
how desirous he was for the Roman people to be free, 
and how he had endured those thiuga which he had en- 
dured, more because of the necessity of the times than 
because they harmonized with his sentiments. And who 
of us can forget with what great moderation he behaved 
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during that criais of the city which ensued after the deatb 
of Caesar? Ttiese are great merits; but 1 haeten to speak 
of greater still. For (O je immortal godsl) what could 
happen more to be admired bj foreign nations, or more 
to be desired by the Boman people, than, at a time wheo 
there was a moet important ciril war, the result o£ which 
we were all dreading, that It should be extingnish«d by 
prudence rather than that arms and violence should be 
able to put everything to the hazard of a battle? And if 
Csssar had been guided by the same principles in that 
odious and miserable war, we should have — to say nothing 
of their father — the two sons of Cnseus Pompoius, that 
moat illustriouB and virtuous man, safe among us; men 
whose piety and filial afieotion certainly ought not to 
have been their ruin. Would that Marcus Lepidas had 
been able to save them all! He showed that he would 
have done so, by his conduct in cases where he had the 
power; when he restored Sextus Pompeius to the state, 
a great ornament to the republic, and a most illustrious 
monument of his clemency. Sad was that picture, melaa- 
oholy was the destiny then of the Boman people. For 
after Pompeius the father was dead, he who was the light 
of the Boman people, the son, too, who was wholly like his 
father, was also slain. But all these calamities appear to 
me to have been effaced by the kindness of the immortal 
gods, Seztus Pompeius being preserved to the republic. 

For which cause, reasonable and important as it is, and 
because Marcos Lepidus, by his humanity and wisdom, 
has changed a most dangerous and extensive civil war 
into peace and concord, I give my vote, that a reaolation 
of the senate be drawn up in these words: 

"Since the a£Eaii8 of the republic have repeatedly beea 
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well and prosperously conducted by Marcus Lepidus, im- 
perator, and Fontifez llaximus, and since the Roman peo- 
ple is fully aware tbat kiugly power is very displeasing to 
bim; and since by bis exertions, and virtue, and prudence, 
and singular clemency and humanity, a moat bitter civil 
war has been eztingaished; and Sextus Pompeius Magnus, 
the son of Gnteus, baring submitted to tbe aathority of 
this order and laid down bis arms, and, in accordance 
with the perfect goodwill of the senate and people of 
Borne, has been restored to tbe state by Marcus LepiduB, 
imperator, and Pontifex Haximus; the senate and people 
of Bome, in return for the important and uumeroos ser- 
Tices of Marcus Lepidus to the republic, declares that it 
places great hopes of future tranquillity and peace and 
concord, in his virtue, authority, and good fortune; and 
the senate and people of Rome will ever remember bis 
services to the republic; and it is decreed by the vote of 
this (Mrder, That a gilt equestrian statue be erected to him 
in tbe Rostra, or in whatever other place in the forum 
he pleases." 

And this honor, O conscript fathers, appears to me a 
very great one, in the first place, becaase it is just; for it 
is not merely given on account of our hopes of the future, 
but it is paid, as it were, in requital of his ample services 
already done. Nor are we able to mention any instance 
of this honor having been conferred on any one by the 
senate by their own free and voluntary judgment before. 

I come now to Cains Ccesar, O conscript fathers; if he 
had not existed, which of us could have been alive now 7 
That moat intemperate of men, Antonius, was flying from 
Brundusium to the city, burning with hatred, with a dis- 
position hostile to all good men, with an army. 'Wliat was 
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ibtm to oppose to his aadaeity and wickedness? We had 
aot as yet any generale, ot any foroeB. There was no 
pablio oouDcU, no liberty; oar necks w«« at the mercy 
of his nefarious cruelty; we were all prepariDg to have 
recourse to flight, though flight itself had no escape for 
OS. Who was it — what god was it, who at that time gave 
to the Bomao people this godlike youug man, who, while 
every means for completing our destruction seemed open 
to that most pernicious citizen, rising up on a sudden, 
beyond every one's hope, completed an army fit to oppose 
to the fury of Marcus Antonius before any one suspected 
that he was thinking of any such step? Great honors were 
paid to Cneeus Pompetus when he was a young man, and 
deservedly; for he came to the assistance of the repnblio; 
bat he was of a more vigorous age, and more calculated to 
meet the eager requirements of soldiers seeking a geoeral. 
He had also been already trained in other kincb of war. 
For the cause of Sylla was not agreeable to all men. The 
moltitude of the proscribed, and the enormous calamities 
that fell on so many municipal towns, show this plainly. 
But Ceesar, though many years younger, armed veterans 
who were now eager to rest; he has embraced that cause 
which was most agreeable to the senate, to the people, to 
all Italy — in short, to gods and men. And Pompeius came 
as a reinforcemeot to the extensive oommand and victorious 
army of Lncius Sylla; Giesar faad no one to join himself 
to. He, of his own accord, was the author and executor 
of his plan of levying an army, and arrajring a defence for 
ns. PompeioB found the whole Ficene district hostile to 
the par^ of bis adversaries; but Ceesar has levied an 
termy agunst Antonios from men who wen Antonius's 
own friends, but still greater friends to liberty. It WM 
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owing to the inflaence of Pompeina that Sylta was ea- 
abled to act like a king. It ig by the protectioD afforded 
OS bj Gfesar that the tpirnay of Antonius hiw beea pafc 
down. 

Let US then confer oa Caesar a regular military com- 
mand, withoat which tho military affairs cannot be directed, 
the army cannot be held together, war cannot be waged. 
Let him be made proprcetor with all the privileges which 
have ever been attached to that appointment. That honor, 
although it ie a great one for a man of his age, still is not 
merely of influence as giving dignity, but it confers powers 
calculated to meet the pr^ent emergency. Therefore, let 
US seek for honors for him which we shall not easily find 
at the present day. 

But I hope that we and the Roman people shall often 
have an opportunity of complimcDtiag and honoring this 
young man. But at the present moment I give my vote 
that ii;e should pass a decree in this form: 

"Aa Caius Geesar, the son of Cains, pontiff and pro- 
prsetor, has at a most critical period of the republio 
exhorted the veteran soldiers to defend the liberty of 
the Boman people, and has enlisted them in his army; 
and as the Martial legion and the fourth legion, with 
great zeal for the republic, and with admirable nnanim- 
i^, under the guidance and authority of Caius Cfesar, 
have defended and are defending the republic and the 
liberty of the Boman people; and as Caius Caesar, pro- 
prsetor, has gone with his army as a reinforcement to the 
province of Q-aul; has made cavalry, and archers, and 
elephants, obedient to himself and to the Boman people, 
and has, at a most critical time for the republic, come to 
the aid of the safety and digni^ of the Boman people; 
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on these accoaata, it seemB good to the senate that Gaius 
Oeesar, the bod of Cains, pontifi and propr»tor, shall be a 
senatoT, and shall deliver his opinions from the beach oo- 
oupied by men of praetorian rank; and that, on occasion 
of his offering himself for any magistracy, he shall be con- 
sidered of the same legal standing and qualification as if 
he had been quaestor the preceding year." 

For what reason can there be, O conscript fathers, why 
ire should not wish him to arrive at the highest honors at 
OS early an age as possible? For when, by the laws fixing 
the age at which men might be appointed to the different 
magistracies, our ancestors fixed a more mature age for 
the consulship, they were infiaenced by fears of the pre- 
cipitation of youth; Caius Gsesar, at his first entrance into 
life, has shown us that, in the case of his eminent and un- 
paralleled virtue, we have no need to wait for the progress 
of age. Therefore our ancestors, those old men, in the 
most ancient times, had no laws regulating the age for 
the different of&ces; it was ambition which caused them 
to be passed many years afterward, in order that there 
might be among men of the same age different steps for 
arriving at honors. And it has often happened that a 
disposition of great natural virtue has been Imt before it 
had any opportunity of benefiting the republic. 

But among the anoientH, the fiulli, the Deoii, the Cor- 
Tini, and many others, and in more modern times the 
elder Africanns and Titos Flaminina were made consols 
very young, and performed sach exploits as greatly to 
extend the empire of the Boman people, and to embel- 
lish ite ttame. What more? Did not the Macedonian 
Alexander, baring begun to perform mighty deeds from 
his earliest youth, die when he ma only in hm thir^* 
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third year? And tbat age is ten jean leea thui that 
. Ssed by our laws for a man to be eligible for Uie cod- 
snlship. From which it may be plainly seen that the 
progress of virtae is often swifter than that of age. 

For as to the fear which those men, who are enemiea 
of Cffisar, pretend to entertain, there is not the slightest 
reason to apprehend that he will be unable to reskraia 
and go7em himself, or that be will be so elated by the 
honors which he receireB from us as to ose his power 
without moderation. It is only natnral, O conscript 
fathers, that the man who has learned to appreciate 
real glory, and who feels that he is considered by the 
senate and by the Roman knights and the whole Bomaa 
people a citizen who is dear to, and a blessing to the re- 
public, ahonld think nothing whatever deserving of being 
compared to this glory. Would that it had happened to 
Caias C«6sar— the father, I mean — when he was a young man, 
to be beloved by the senate and by every virtuous citizen; 
but, having neglected to aim at that, he wasted all the 
power of genius which he had in a most brilliant degree 
in a capricious pursuit of popular favor. Therefore, sm 
he had not sufficient respect for the senate and the vir- 
tuous part of the oittzeus, he opened for himself that path 
for the extensitm of his power which the virtae of a free 
people was unable to bear. 

But ike principles of his son are widely different; who 
is not only beloved by every one, but in the greatest de- 
gree by the moat virtuous men. In him is placed all our 
hope of liberty; from him already has oar safety been re* 
ceived; for him the highest honors are sought oat and 
prepared. While, therefore, we are admiring his nnga- 
iar prudence, can we at the aune time iear hia folly? 
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For wbat oui be more fooliBh than to prefer useless 
pover, sach influence aa brings envy ia its train, and a 
rash and slippery ambition of reigning, to real, dignified, 
solid glory ? Has be seen this troth as a boy, and when 
be has advanced in age will he cease to see it? "But he 
ia an enemy to some most illustrious and excellent citi- 
zens." That circumstauoe ought not to cause any fear. 
Csesar has sacrificed all those enmities to the republic; 
he has made the republic bis judge; he has made her 
the directress of all hia counsels and actions. For he is 
come to the service of the republic iu order to strengthen 
her, not to overturn her. I am well acquainted with all 
the feelings of the youug man: there is nothing dearer to 
htm than the republic, nothing which be cousiders of 
more weight tbau your authority; nothing which be de- 
sires more than the approbation of virtuous men; noth- 
iog which he accounts sweeter than genuine glory. 

Wherefore you not only ought not to fear anything 
from him, but you ought to expect greater and better 
things still. Nor ought you to apprehend with respect 
to a man who has already gone forward to release Deci- 
mus Brutus from a siege, that the recollection of his 
domestic injury will dwell in his bosom, and have more 
weight with him than the safety of the city. I will ven- 
ture even to pledge my own faith, O conscript fathers, to 
you, and to the Bomau people, and to the republic, which, 
in truth, if no necessity compelled me to do so, I would 
not venture to do, and in doing which on slight grounds, 
I should be afraid of giving rise to a dangerous opinion 
of my rashness in a most important business; but I do 
promise, and pledge myself, and undertake, conscript 
fathers, that Gaius Cesar will always be such a citizen as 
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he is tins Amj, and M we ought, above all tUi^y, to wish 
and desire that he may tarn oat. 

And as this ie the case, I aliaU ocuBider tbat I have said 
enoagh at present about Caesar. 

Nor do I think that we ought to paae over liuoins Eg- 
nataleias, a most gallant and wise and firm oitiaea, and 
one tharonghl; attached to the repablic, in Bilenoe; bat 
that we ought to give him our testimony to his admirable 
virtne, becanse it was he who led the fourth legion to 
Caesar, to be a protection to the consuls, aod senate, and 
people <A Rome, and the republic. And for these acts I 
give my vote: 

"That it be made lawful for Lucius Egnatuleius to 
stand for, and be elected to, and discharge the duties of 
any magistracy, three years before the legitimate time." 

And by this motion, O conscript fathers, Lucius Sgna- 
tuleius does not get so much actual advantage as honor. 
For in a case like this it is quite sufficient to be honorably 
mentioned. 

But concerning the army of Caius CsBsar, I give my 
vote for the passing of a decree in this form: 

"The senate decrees that the veteran soldiers who have 
defended and are defending ... of Cfesar, pontLff . . . 
and the authority of this order, should, and their ctiil- 
dren after them, have an exemption from military service. 
And that Caius Fausa and Aulus Hirtius the consuls, one 
or both of them, as they think fit, shall inquire what land 
there is in those colonies in which the veteran soldiers 
have been settled, which is occupied in defiance of the 
provisions of the Julian law, in order that that may 
be divided among these veterans. That they shall insti- 
tute a separate inquiry about the Campanian district, and 
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derise a plan for iDoreasing the adrantageg enjoyad by 
these vetoaaB soldiers; and with respect to the Martial 
legion, and to the fourth legion, and to those soldiers of 
the second and thirty-fifth legions who hare come over to 
CaiuB Fa&sa and Aulas Hirtius, the consuls, and have 
given in their names, because the authority of the sen- 
ate and the liberty of the Boman people is and always 
has been most dear to tbem, the senate decrees that they 
and their children shall have exemption from military ser- 
vice, except in the case of any Qallic and Italian sedition; 
and decrees further, that those legions shall have their dis- 
charge when this war is terminated; and that whatever sum 
of money Oaius Caesar, pontifE and propraetor, has promised 
to the soldiers of those legions individually, shall be paid 
to them And that Caius Pansa and Aulus Hirtius, the 
ooQsnls, one or both of them, as it seems good to them, 
shall make an estimate of the land which can be distrib- 
uted without injury to private individuals; and that land 
shall be given and assigned to the soldiers of the Martial 
legion and of the fourth legion, in the lai^est shares in 
which land has ever been given and assigned to soldiers." 
I have now spoken, consuls, on every point concern- 
ing which you have submitted a motion to us; and if the 
resolutions which I have proposed be decreed without de- 
lay, and seasonably, you will the more easily prepare those 
measures which the present time and emergency demand. 
But instant action is necessary. And if we had adopted 
that earlier, we should, as I have often said, now have 
DO war at all. 
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THE Sana phiuppic. or sixth oration aoambt 

MARCUS ANTONIUS 

ADDRBSSBD TO THE PGOPLB 

IIMAOIKE that yoa have heard, O Bomuts, what bm 
been done in the senate, and what has been the opin* 
ion dfllivered hy each individoal. For the matter 
which baa been in discosaon ever unee the first at 
Janaaiy, haa been just broaght to a coocluBion; with 
lees aeveritj, indeed, than it ought to have beeo, bat 
still in a manner not altogether anbecoming. The war 
has been subjected to a delay, bat the cause baa not 
been removed. Wherefore, as to the qaeatioa urbioh 
Publina Appaleius — a man nnited to me by many kind 
offices and by the closest mtimaoy, and firmly attached 
to yonr interests — has asked me, I will answer in Boch a 
manner that you may be acquainted with the transaotioiu 
at which yon were not present. 

The cause whicb prompted our most fearless and ex- 
cellent consuls to submit a motion on the first of Januaiy, 
concerning the general state of the republic, arose from tb« 
decree which the senate passed by my advice on the nine- 
teenth of December. On that day, O Komans, were the 
foundations of the republic first laid. For then, after a 
long interval, the senate was free in snch a manner that 
you, too, might become free. On which day, indeed — 
even if it had been to bring to me the end of my life — ^I 
received a sufficieat reward for my exertions, when you 
all with one heart and one voice cried oat together that 
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the repablifi had been a second time saved by me. Stima* 
lated by so important and so splendid a deoision of youn 
in my favor, I came into the senate oa the first of January, 
with the feeling that I was bound to show my recolleotioa 
of the character which yoa nad imposed upon me, and 
which I had to sostain. 

Therefore, when I saw that a nefarious war was waged 
against the repnblio, I thought that no delay ought to be 
interposed to our pursuit of Marcus Antonius; and I gave 
my vote that we ought to pnraae with war that most auda- 
cious man, who, having oommitted many atrocious crimes 
before, was at this moment attacking a general of the Bo- 
man people, and besieging your most faithful and gallant 
colony; and that a state of civil war ought to be proclaimed; 
aud I said further, that my opinon was that a soapeosiou of 
the ordinary forms of justice should be declared, and that 
^e garb of war should be assumed by the citizens, in order 
that all men might apply themselves with more aotivi^ and 
energy to avenging the injuries of the republic, if they saw 
that all the emblems of a r^ular war had been adopted 
by the senate. Therefore, this opinion oi mine, O Romans, 
prevailed so much for three days, that although no division 
was come to, still all, except a very few, appeared inclined 
to agree with me. But to-day — I know not owing to what 
oiroumstanoe — the senate was more indulgent. For the ma- 
jority decided on our making experiment, by means of am- 
bassadors, how much influence the authority of the senate 
and yoar nnanimity will have opon Antonios. 

I am well aware, O Bomans, that this decision is dis* 
approved of by yon; and reasonably, too. For to whom 
are we aeading ambaaaadors? Is it not to him who, after 
having dissipated and squandered the public moaey, and 



imposed laws on the Roman people by violence and in 
violation of the auspices — «fter having pat the assemblj 
of the people to flight and besieged the senate, sent for 
the legions from Brimdusium to oppress the republic? 
who, when deserted by them, has invaded Q-aal with a 
troop of banditti? who is attacking Brutus? who is be- 
sieging Mutina? How can you ofier conditions to, or ex- 
pect equity from, or send an embassy to, or, in short, have 
anything in common with, this gladiator? although, Bo- 
mans, it is not an embassy, but a denunciation of war if he 
does not obey. For the decree has been drawn up as if am- 
bassadors were being sent to Hannibal. For men are sent 
to order him not to attack the coaeal elect, not to besiege 
Mutina, not to lay waste the province, not to enlist troops, 
but to submit himself to the power of the senate and people 
of Borne. No doubt he is a likely man to obey this in- 
junction, and to submit to the power of the conscript 
fathers and to yours, who has never even had any mas- 
tery over himself. For what has he ever done that 
showed any discretion, being always led away wherever 
bis lust, or his levity, or his frenzy, or his drunkenness 
has hurried him? He has always been under the do- 
minion of two very dissimilar classes of men, pimps and 
robbers; he is so fond of domestic adulteries and foren- 
sic murders that he would rather obey a most covetous 
woman than the senate and people of Rome. 

Therefore, I will do now before you what I have just 
done in the senate. I call you to witness, I give notice, 
I predict beforehand, that Marcus Antonius will do noth- 
ing whatever of those things which the ambassadors are 
oommiseioned to command him to do; but that he will 
lay waste the lands, and beside Mutina, and enlist sol- 
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dieiB, wherever he o&n. For he ia a laaa who has at all 
times despised the judgment and aathoritj of the senate, 
aod yoxiT iaolinatioiis aad power. Will he do what it has 
been just now decreed that he ehall do — lead hia armj baok 
aoroBB the Bubicon, which is the frontier of Oanl, and yet 
at the same time not oome nearer Borne than two hundred 
miles? Will he obey this notice? will he allow himself to 
be confined by the river Bubicon, and by the limit of two 
hundred miles? Antonius is not that sort of man. For if 
ae had been, he would never have allowed matters to come 
to such a pass as for the senate to give him notice, as it 
did to Hannibal at the beginning of the Punic war not to 
attack Saguntom. Bat what ignominy it is to be called 
away from Matina, and at the same time to be forbidden 
to approach the city as if he were some fatal conflagra- 
tion! what an opidion ia this for the senate to have of a 
mani What? As to the commission which is given to 
the ambassadors to visit Decimns Brutas and his saldiers, 
and to inform them that their excellent zeal in behalf of, 
and services done to the republic, are acceptable to the 
senate and people of Bome, and that that oondoot shall 
tend to their great glory and to their great honor; do 
yon think that Aatonias will permit the ambassadors to 
enter Mutina? and to depart from thence in safety? He 
never will allow it, believe me. I know the violence of 
the man, I know his impudence, I know his aadaoi^. 

Nor, indeed, onght we to think of him aa of a faomaD - 
being, bat as of a most ill-omened beast. And as this ia 
tiie case, the decree which the senate has passed is not 
wholly improper. The embassy has some severity in it; 
I only wish it had no delay. For as in the conduct of 
almost every affiair ^waess »aA proorastinatifMi are hate- 
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ful, so above all things does this war require promptness 
of aotioD. We most assist Decimus Brutus; we must col- 
lect all our forces from all quarters; we cannot lose a single 
hour in effecting the deliyerance of snch a citizen without 
wickedness. Was it not in hia power, if he bad considered 
Antonius a consul, and daal the province of Aatonios, to 
have given over the legions and the province to Antonius? 
and to return home himself? and to celebrate a triumph? 
and to be the first man in this hodj to deliver his opinion, 
ontil he entered on bis magistracy? What was the diffi- 
culty of doing that? But as he remembered that be was 
Brutus, and that be was born for your freedom, not for 
his own tranquillity, what else did be do but — as I may 
almost say — pnt his own body in the way to prevent An- 
tonius from entering G'aul? Ougbt we then to send am- 
bassadors to this man, or legions? However, we will say 
nothing of what is past. Let the ambassadors hasten, as 
I see that they are about to do. Do you prepare your 
robes of war. For it has been decreed, that, if he does 
not obey the authority of the senate, we are all to betake 
ourselves to our military dress. And we shall have to do 
so. He will never obey. And we shall lament that we 
have lost so many days, when we might have been doing 
something. 

I have no fear, Romans, that when Antonius bears 
that I have asserted, both in the senate and in tbe assem- 
bly of the people, that he never will submit himself to the 
power of the senate, he will, for the sake of disproving 
my words, and making me to appear to have had no fore- 
sight, alter bis behavior and obey the senate. He will 
never do so. He will not grudge me this part of my 
repntatioDi he will prefer letting me be thought wise by 
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you to being thought modest hioiBelf. Keed 1 say more? 
Even if he were willing to do so hinwelf, do you think 
that his brother Lucius would permit him? It has been 
reported that lately at Tibur, when Marcus Antonius ap- 
peared to him, to be wavering, he, JJucius, threatened his 
brother with death. And do we suppose that the orders 
of the senate, and the words of the ambassadors, will be 
listened to by this Asiatic gladiator? It will be impossible 
for him to be separated from a brother, especially from 
one of BO much authority. For he is another Airicauos 
among them. He is considered of more influence than 
Lucius Trebellius, of more than Titua Plancus ... a 
noble young man. As for Plancus, who, having been 
ooudenmed by the unanimous vote of every one, amid 
the overpowering applause of you yourselves, somehow or 
other got mixed up in this crowd, and returned with a 
countenance so sorrowful that he appeared to have been 
dragged back rather than to have returned, he despises 
him to such degree, as if he were interdicted from Qre 
md water. At times he says that that man who set the 
senate house on fire has no right to a place in the senate 
iLouse. For at this moment he is exceedingly in love with 
Trebellius. He hated him some time ago, when he was 
opposing an abolition of debts; but now he delights in 
him, ever since he has seen that Trebellius bimself cannot 
continue in safety without an abolition of debts. For I 
think that you have heard, O Romans, what indeed you 
may possibly have seen, that the sureties and creditors of 
Lucius Trebellius meet every day. Oh, confldencel for 
I imagine that Trebellius has taken this surname; what 
can be greater confidence than defrauding one's creditors? 
than flying from one's house? than, beoaiue of one's 
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debts, being forced to go to war? What has become of 
the applauses which he received on the occasion of Ctesar's 
triumph, and often at the games? Where ia the ^dileahip 
that was conferred on him by the zealous efforts of all 
good men ? who ia there who does not now think that he 
acted virtuooslj by accident? 

However, I return to your love and especial delight, 
Lucius Aatonius, who has admitted you all to swear alle- 
giance to him. Do you deny it? is there any one of you 
who does not belong to a tribe? Certainly not. But 
thirty-five tribes have adopted htm for their patron. Do 
you again cry out against my statement? Look at that 
gih statue of Mm on the left: what is the inscription upon 
it? "The thirty-five tribes to their patron." Is then 
Lucius Antonius the patron of the Boman people? Plague 
take himi For I fully assent to your outcry, I won't 
speak of this bandit whom no one would choose to have 
for a client; but was there ever a man possessed of such 
influence, or illustrious for mighty deeds, as to dare to call 
himself the patron of the whole Boman people, the con- 
queror and master of all nations? We see in the forum 
a statue of Lucius Antonius; just as we see one of Quintus 
Tremulus, who conquered the Hernici, before the temple 
of Castor. Oh, the incredible impudence of the man! Has 
he assumed all this credit to himself, because as a mlrmillo 
at Mylasa he slew the Thracian, his friend? How should 
we be able to endure him, if he had fought in this forum 
before the eyes of you all? But, however, this is but one 
statue. He has another erected by the Boman knights who 
received horses from the state; and they too inscribe on 
that, "To their patron." Who was ever before adopted 
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bj that order aa its patron? II it ever adopted aoj one 
as such, it ought to have adopted me. What censor was 
ever so honored? what imperator? "But he distributed 
land among them." Shame on their sordid uaturea for 
accepting it I shame on his dishonesty for giving it I 

Moreover, the military tribunes who were in tbe army 
of Csesar have erected him a statue. . . . What order is 
that? There have been plenty of tribunes in oar numerous 
legions in so many years. Among them be has distributed 
the lands of Semurium. The Oampus Martius was all that 
was left, if he had not first fled with his brother. But this 
allotment of lands was put an end to a little while ago, 
O Bomaus, by the declaration of his opinion by Lucius 
Ceasar, a most illustrious man and a most admirable sen- 
ator. For we all agreed with him aud annulled the acts 
of the septemvirs. So all the kindness of N ucula goes for 
nothing; and the patron Antonius is at a discount. For 
those who had taken possession will depart with mure 
equanimity. They had not been at any expense; they 
had not yet furnished or stocked their domains, partly 
because they did not feel sure of their title, and partly 
because they had no money. 

But as for that splendid statue, concerning which, if 
the times were better, I could not speak without laugh- 
ing, "To Lucius Antonius, patron of the middle of Janus." 
Is it so? Is the middle of Janus a client of Lucius An- 
tonius? Who ever was found in that Janus who would 
have lent Lucius Antonius a thousand sesterces? 

However, we have been spending too much time in 
triBes. Let us return to our subject and to the war. 
Although it was not wholly foreign to the subject for 
some oharaotera to be thoroughly appreciated by yoo, in 
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order that you might ia Bileoce think over who tbej were 
against whom you were to wage war. 

But I exhort you, O BomauB, though perhaps othw 
measures might have beea 'Wiser, atill now to wait with 
calmness for the return of the ambassadors. Promptness 
of action has been taken from oar side; but still some 
good has accrued to it. For when the ambaesadon have 
reported what they certainly will report, that Antonim 
will not aabmit to you nor to the senate, who then will 
be so worthless a citizen as to think him deseTring of 
being accounted a citizen? For at present there are men, 
few indeed, but still more than there ought to be, or than 
the republic deserves that there should be, who speak in 
this way — "Shall we not even wait for the return of the 
ambassadors?" Gertaiuiy the republic itself will force 
them to abandon that expression and that pretence of 
clemency. On which account, to confess the truth to you, 

Bomans, 1 have less striven to-day, and labored all the 
less to-day, to induce the senate to agree with me in de- 
creeing the existence of a seditious war, and ordering the 
apparel of war to be assumed. I preferred having my 
seatimeuts applauded by every one in twenty days' time, 
to having it blamed to-day by a few. Wherefore, 
Romans, wait now for the return of the ambasaadors, 
and devour your annoyance for a few days. And whea 
they do return, if they bring back peace, believe me that 

1 have been desirous that they should; if they bring back 
war, then allow me the praise of foresight. Ought I not 
to be provident for the welfare of my fellow -citizens? 
Ought I not day and night to thick of your freedom and 
of the safety of the republic? For what do I not owe to 
you, Romans, since you have preferred for all the honon 
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of the state a man who ia his own father to the most noblj 
horn men ia the republic? Am I ungrateful? Who is 
less so? I, who, after I had obtained those honors, have 
constantly labored in the forum with the same exertions 
as I u£ed while striving for them. A.m I inexperienced in 
state affairs? Who has had more practice than I, who 
have now for twenty years been waging war against im- 
pious citizens? 

Wherefore, O Bomans, with all the prudence of which 
I am master, and with almost more exertion than I am 
capable of, will I put forth my vigilance and watchfulness 
in your behalf. In truth, what citizen is there, especially 
in this rank in which you have placed me, so forgetful of 
your kindness, so unmindful of his country, so hostile 
to his own dignity, as not to be roused and stimulated by 
your wonderful unanimity ? I, as consul, have held many 
assemblies of the people; I have been present at many 
others; I have never once seen one so numerous as this 
one of yours now is. You have all one feeling, you have 
all one desire, that of. averting the attempts of Marcus 
Antonius from the republic, of extinguishing his frenzy 
and crushing his audacity. All orders have the same 
wish. The municipal towns, the colonies, and all Italy 
are laboring for the same end. Therefore you have made 
the senate, which was already pretty firm of its own ac- 
cord, firmer still by your authority. The time has come, 
O Romans, later altogether than for the honor of the Boman 
people it should have been, but still so that the things are 
now so ripe that they do not admit of a moment's delay. 
There has been a sort of fatality, if I may say so, whioh 
we have borne as it was neceraary to bear it But hereafter 
if any disaster happens to us it will be of our own seeking. 
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It is impossible for the Boman people to be slaves; that 
people whom the immortal gods have ordained should rule 
over all oatioos. Matters are now come to a orislB. We 
are fighting for our freedom. Either joa must conquer, 
O fiomans, which indeed jou will do if ;oa ooatinue to 
act with such piety and such ananimltj, or yoa most 
do anything rather than become slaves. Other natiouB 
can endure slaver;. Liberty is the inalienalde possession 
of the Boman people. 



THE TENTH PHILlfVIC, OR TENTH ORATION AGAINST 
MARCUS ANTONIUS 

THE ABQITUEiNT 

TfaaPi-TOBaa were received from BniUu by the oonsnls, giring an kcoouat of fab 
lucoeea against Oaiua Antooiua in Macedonia; atating that he had seearad 
UacedoDia, Illjiicam and Oreece, with the armies in thos« oouDtriea; that 
OaluB Antonioa had retin.d to Apollooia with Beven cohons ; Chat a legion 
under Ludua Piao had surrendered to young Cicero, who waa comntandtDg 
hi* caralr;; that Dolabella'a oayalry had deaerted to himi and (hM Ta- 
dniuH had eurrendered Dyrrachium and ite garriaon to him. He likawiae 
praieed Qnintua Hortensiua, the proconsul of Macedonia, as having aaaiated 
him in gaining over the Qrecian provincee and the artnicg In those diatricti. 

As soon aa Panaa received the despaCcliea, he aummoDad the aenate to havs 
than read; and in a set speech greatlj extolled Brutua, and moved a vots 
ot tbanka to him ; but Oalenue, who followed bim, declared his cpinioo thM 
•a BralUB had acted without any public commigaion or authoritj', he shoold 
ba required to give np hia »iwj Co the proper governors of the proviucM, 
W to whoever the senate should a|^lut to receive it. After he had sat 
down, CSoero roa^ and delivered the foUowing apeecJL 

WE ALL, O Fausa, ought both to feel and to show 
the greatest gratitude to yon, who— though we 
did Dot expect that you would hold any senate 
to-day — ^the moment that yoa received the letters of Marcus 
Brutua, that most exoellent citizen, did not interpose eveo 
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the slightest delay to our enjoying the most excessive de- 
light and mutual congratulation at the earliest opportunity. 
And not only ought this action of yours to be grateful to 
Qs all, but also the speech which you addressed to ua after 
the letters had been read. For you showed plainly that 
that was true which I have always felt to be so, that no 
one envied the virtue of another who was confident of his 
own. Therefore I, who have been connected with Brutus 
by many mutual good offices and by the greatest intimacy, 
need not say so much concerning him; for the part that 
I had marked out for myself your speech has anticipated 
me in. But, conscript fathers, the opinion delivered by 
the man who was asked for his vote before me, has im- 
posed upon me the necessity of saying rather more than 
I otherwise should have said; and I differ from him so 
repeatedly at present, that I am afraid (what certainly 
ought not to be the case) that our continual disagreement 
may appear to diminish our friendship. 

What can be the meaning of this argument of yours, 
O Calenus? what can be your intention? How is it that 
you have never once since the first of January been of the 
Bame opinion with him who asks you your opinion first? 
How is it that the senate has never yet been so full as to 
enable you to find one single person to agree with your 
sentiments? Why are you always defending men who in 
no point resemble you? why, when both your life and 
your fortune invite you to tranquillity and dignity, do 
you approve of those mpasures, and defend those meas- 
ures, and de&lare those sentiments, which are adverse 
both to the general tranquillity and to your own indi- 
vidual dignity? 

For to say nothing of former speecheB of yours, at alt 
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eveTita I oannot pass over in silence this whiob excites my 
most especial wonder. W^hat w&r is there between yon 
and the Bniti? Why do you alone attack those men 
whom we are all bound almost to worship? Why are 
you not indignant at one of them being besieged, and 
why do you — as far as your vote goes — strip the other of 
those troopB which by his own exertions and by his own 
danger he has got together by himself, without any one to 
assist him, for the protection of the republic, not for him- 
Belf? What is your meaning in this? What are yonr In- 
tentions? Is it possible that yon should not approve of 
the Bruti, and should approve of Antonios? that yoa 
should hate those men whom every one else considers 
most dear? and that you should love with the greatest 
constancy those whom every one else hates most bitterly? 
Tou have a most ample fortune; you are in the highest 
rank of honor; your son, as I both hear and hope, is born 
to glory — a youth whom I favor not only for the sake of 
the republic, but for your sake also. I ask, therefore, 
would you rather have him like Brutus or like Antonius? 
and I will let you choose whichever of the three Antonii 
you please. God forbid 1 you will say. Why, then, do 
you not favor those men and praise those men whom yon 
wish your own son to resemble? For by so doing you will 
be both consulting the interests of the republic, and pro- 
posing him an example for his imitation, 

But in this instance, I hope, O Quintus Fufins, to be 
allowed to expostulate with you, as a senator who greatly 
diSers from you, without any prejudice to our friendship. 
For you spoke in this matter, and that too from a written 
paper; for I should think you had made a slip from want 
of aome appropriate expression, if I were not acquainted 
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with yonr ability in Bpeakiog. You said "that the letteni 
of Bratos appeared properly and regularly expreewd." 
What else is this than praisiog Brutus's secretary, not 
Brutua ? Yoa both ought to have great experience in the 
affairs of the republic, and you have. When did you ever 
see a decree framed in this manner? or in what resolution 
of the senate passed on such occasions (and they are in- 
numerable) did you ever hear of its being decreed that 
the letters had been well drawn up 7 And that expression 
did not — as is often the case with other men — fall from 
you by chance, but you broogbt it with yon written down, 
deliberated on, and carefully meditated on. 

If any one could take from you this habit of disparf^- 
ing good meD on almost every occasion, then what quali- 
ties would not be left to you which every one would desire 
for himself? Do, then, recollect yourself; do at laat soften 
and quiet that disposition of yours; do take the advice of 
good men, with many of whom you are intimate; do coo^ 
verse with that wisest of men, your own son-in-law, oftener 
than with yourself; and then you will obtain the name of 
a man of the very highest character. Do you think it a 
matter of no consequence (it is a matter in which I, out 
of the friendship which I feel for you, constantly grieve 
in your stead) that this should be commonly said out of 
doors, and should be a common topic of conversation 
among the Roman people, that the man who delivered his 
opinion first did not find a single person to agree with 
him? And that I think will be the case to-day. 

You propose to take the l^ions away from Brutus — 
which legions? Why, those which he has gained over 
from the wickedness of Caius Antouius, and has by his 
own authority gained over to the republic. Do you wish 
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then tliat he shoald agsdn appear to be the only peraoQ 
stripped of his authority, and as it were banished by the 
senate? And yoa, conscript fathers, if yoa abandon 
and betray Marons Brutus, what citizen in the world will 
you ever distinguish? Whom will you ever favor? Un- 
less, indeed, you think that those' men who put a diadem 
on a man's head deserve to be pr^erved, and those who 
have abolished the very name of kingly power deserve to 
be abandoned. And of this divine and immortal glory 
of Marcus Brutus I will say no more; it is already em- 
balmed in the grateful recollection of all the citizens, but 
it has not yet been sanctioned by any formal act of public 
authority. Such patiencel O ye good godsl such modera- 
tion! such tranquillity aud submission under injuryl A 
man who, while he was praetor of the city, was driven 
from the city, was prevented from sitting as judge in 
legal proceedings, when it was be who had restored all 
law to the republic; and, though he might have been 
hedged round by the daily concourse of all virtuous men, 
who were constantly flocking round him in marvellous 
numbers, he preferred to be defended in his absence by 
the judgment of the good, to being present and protected 
by their force — who was not even present to celebrate the 
games to Apollo, which had been prepared in a manner 
suitable to his own dignity and to that of the Koman 
people, lest he should open any road to the audacity of 
most wicked men. 

Although, what games or what days were ever more 
joyful than those on which at every verse that the actor 
uttered the Roman people did honor to the Inemory of 
Brutus, with loud shouts of applause? The person of their 
liberator was absent, the recollection of their liberty was 
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present, in whioh th« appearanoe of Brntns himself seemed 
to be viaiblfl. But the mitD himself I beheld on thow very 
days of the games, id the coaatiy-hoiiBe of a most illas- 
toioas youDg man, Luoullus, his relation, thinking of noth- 
ing but the peace and concord of the citizens. I saw him 
again afterward at Velia, departiog from Italy, in order 
that there might be no pretext for civil war on his ac- 
count. Oh, what a sight was thati grievous, not only to 
men but to the very waves and shores. That its savior 
should be departing from hia country; that its destroyers 
should be remaining in their country] The fleet of Oas- 
sioB followed a few days afterward; so that I was ashamed, 
O conscript fathers, to return into the city from which 
those men were departing. But the design with whioh I 
returned you beard at . the beginning, and since that yon 
have kiiown by experience. Brutus, therefore, bided his 
time. For, as long as he saw you endure everything, he 
himself behaved with incredible patience; after that he saw 
you roused to a desire of liberty, he prepared the means 
to protect you in your liberty. 

But what a pest, and how great a pest was it which he 
resisted? For if Oaius Antoniua had been able to accom- 
plish what he intended in his mind (and he would have 
been able to do so if the virtue of Marcus Brutus had not 
opposed his wickedness), we should have lost Macedonia, 
lilyricum, and Greece. Greece would have bean a refuge 
for Antoniua if defeated, or a support to him in attacking 
Italy; which at present, being not only arrayed in arms, 
but embellished by the military command and authority 
and troops of Marcus Brutus, stretches out her right hand 
to Italy, and promises it her protection. And the man 
who proposes to deprive him of his army, is taking away 
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a most illustriooa honor, and a most tnutworthy guard 
from the republic. I wish, indeed, that Antonias ma7 
bear this aewa as speedily as possible, so that he maj 
understand that it is not Decimas Bmtas whom he is 
Bnrrounding with his ramparts, but he himself who is 
really hemmed in. 

He possesses three towns only on the whole face of the 
earth. He has Gaul most bitterly b<»tile to bim; he has 
even those men the people beyond the Fo, in whom he 
placed the greatest reliance, entirely alienated from him; 
all Italy is bis enemy. Foreign nations, from the nearest 
coast of Greece to Egypt, are occupied by the military 
command and armies of moat rirtuouB and intrepid citi- 
zens. His only hope was in Caius Antonius; who being 
in age the middle one between his two brothers, rivalled 
both of them in vices. He hastened away as if he were 
being driven away by the senate into Macedonia, not as 
if he were prohibited from proceeding thitber. What a 
storm, O ye immortal gods! what a conflagration! what 
a devastation! what a pestileuce to Greece would that man 
have been, if incredible and godlike virtue had not checked 
the enterprise and audacity of that frantic man. What 
promptness was there in Brutus's conduct! what prudence I 
what valor! Although the rapidity of the movement of 
Caius Antonius also is not despicable; for if some vacant 
inheritances had uot delayed him on his march, you might 
have said that be had flown rather than travelled. When 
we desire other men to go forth to undertake any public 
business, we are scarcely able to get them out of tbe city; 
but we have driven this man out by the mere fact of our 
desiring to retain him. But what business had he with 
Apollonia? what business had he with Dyrrachium? or 
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with niyricnm? What had he to do with the army of 
PobliuB Yatinius, our geDeral? He, as he said hituaelf, 
was the saoceBBor of Hortensios. The boundaries of Mace- 
doDia are well defined; die eonditiou of the procooBul is 
well known ; the amoant of hia army, if he has any at all, 
is fixed. But what had AntoniuB to do at all with Illyri- 
cam and with the legions of Yatiniua? 

Bat Brntns had nothing to do with them either. F<h' 
that, perhaps, ia what some worthless man may say. All 
the legions, all the forces which exist anywhere, belong to 
the Boman people. Nor shall those legions which bare 
quitted Marcos Antonios be called the l^ions of Aotonios 
rather than of the republic; for he loses all power over hii 
army, and all the privileges of military command, who 
OSes that military command and that army to attack the 
republic. 

Bnt if the republic itself could give a decision, or if all 
rights were established by its decrees, would it adjudge 
the legions of the Boman people to Antonius or to Bratus? 
The one had flown with precipitation to the plunder and 
destrnotion of the allies, in order, wherever he went, to lay 
waste, and pillage, and plunder everything, and to employ 
the army of the Boman people against the Boman people 
itself. The other had laid down this law for himself, that 
wherever he came he should appear to come as a sort of 
light and hope of safety. Lastly, the one was seeking aids 
to overtora the republic; the other to preserve it. Nor, 
indeed, did we see this more clearly than the soldiers them- 
selves; from whom so much disoerameat ia judging waa 
not to have been expected. 

He writes that Antonios is at Apollonia with seven 
oohorts, and he is eith^ by this time taken prisoner (may 
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the godB grant it!) or, at all events, like a modest tnaa, h« 
does not come near Macedonia, leat he should seem to act 
in opposition to the resolution of the senate. A levy of 
troops has been held in Macedooia, by the great zeal and 
diligence of Quintus Horlensitis; whose admirable courage, 
worthy both of himself and of his ancestors, you may 
clearly perceive from the letters of Brutus. The legion 
which Lucius Fiso, the lieutenant of Antonias, com- 
manded, has surrendered itself to Cicero, my own sou. 
Of the cavalry, which was being led into Syria in two 
divisions, one division has left the queestor who was com- 
manding it, in Thessaly, and has joined Brutus; and 
Oneens Domitius, a young man of the greatest virtue and 
wisdom and firmness, has carried off the other from the 
Syrian lieutenant in Macedonia. But Fublius Yatinius, 
- who has before this been deservedly praised by us, and 
who is justly entitled to further praise at the present time, 
has opened the gates of Dyrrachiam to Brutus, and has 
given him up his army. 

The Koman people then is now in possession of Mace- 
donia, and Illyrieum, and G-reece. The legions there are 
all devoted to us, the light -armed troops are ours, the 
cavalry is ours, and, above all, Brutus is ours, and always 
will be oars — a man born for the republic, both by his 
own most excellent virtues, and also by some especial des- 
tiny of name and family, both on his father's and on his 
mother's side. 

Does any one then fear war from tbis man, who, until 
we commenced the war, being compelled to do so, pre- 
ferred lying unknown in peace to flourishing in war? 
Although he, in truth, never did lie unknown, nor can 
this expression possibly be applied to such great eminence 
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in virtne. For he was tbe object of regret to the Btate; 
he waa ia every one's month, the subject of every one's 
oonveraation. But he was so far removed from an incli- 
nation to war, that, though he was burning with a desire 
to see Italy free, he preferred being wanting to the zeal 
of the citizens, to leading them to put everything to the 
issue of war. Therefore, those very men, if there be any 
such, who find fault with the slowness of Brutus's move- 
ments, nevertheless at the same time admire his modera- 
tion and his patience. 

But I see now what it is they mean: nor, ia truth, do 
they use much disguise. They say that they are afraid 
how the veterans may endure the idea of Brutus having 
an army. As if there were any difference between the 
troops of Aulus Hirtius, of Gaius Pansa, of Decimoa 
Brutus, of Cains Cfeaar, and this army of Marcus Brutus. 
For if these four armies which I have mentioned are 
praised because they have taken up arms for the sake of 
tbe liberty of the Boman people, what reason is there why 
this army of Marcus Brntos should not be classed under 
the same head? Oh, but the very name of Marcus Brutua 
is unpopular among the veterans. — More than that of 
Decimus Brutua? — I think not; for although the action 
ia common to both the Bruti, and although their ahare in 
the glory is equal, still those men who were indignant at 
that deed were more angry with Becimus Brutus, because 
they said that it was more improper for it to be executed 
by him. What now are all those armies laboring at, ex- 
cept to effect the release of Decimus Brutoa from a si^e? 
And who are the commanders of those armies? Those 
men, I suppose, who wish the acts of Caius Ccesar to be 
overturned, and the cause of the veterans to be betrayed. 
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If Cfesar himself were alive, coald he, do you imftgine, 
defend hie own acts more vigoroasly than that most gallant 
man Htrtius defends them ? or, is it possible that any one 
should be foaod more friendly to the c&iise than his son? 
But the one of these, though not long recovered from a 
very long attack of a most severe disease, has applied all 
the energy and influence which he had to defending the 
liberty of those men by whose prayers he considered that 
he himself had been recalled from death ; the other, stronger 
in the strength of his virtue than in that of his age, has 
set out with those very veterans to deliver Decimua Brutus. 
Therefore, those men who are both the most certain and 
at the same time the most energetic defenders of the acts 
of Gsesar, are vrSLgiag war for the safety of Decimua Brutus; - 
and they are followed by the veterans. For they see that 
they must fight to the uttermost for the freedom of the 
Roman people, not for their own advantages. What 
reason, then, is there why the army of Mareus Brutus 
should be an object of suspicion to those men who with 
the whole of their energies desire the preservation of 
DecimuB Brutus? 

But, moreover, if there were anything which were to 
be feared from Mareua Brutus, would not Pansa perceive 
it? Or if he did perceive it, would not he, too, be anxious 
about it? Who is either more acute in bis conjeoturea of 
the future, or more diligent in warding oflf danger? But 
you have already seen his zeal for, and inclination toward 
UarcQS Brutus. He has already told us in his speech what 
we ought to decree, and how we ought to feel with respect 
to Marcus Brutus. And he was so far from thinking the 
army of Marcus Brutus dangerous to the republic, that he 
considered it the most important and the most truatj bul- 
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wark of the republic. Either, then, PaoBa does not per- 
ceive this (do doubt he is a maa of dull iotellecc), or ha 
disregards it. For he is clearly not anxious that the acts 
which Ctesar executed should be ratified — he, who in com- 
pliance with our recommendation is going to bring forward 
a bill at the comitia centuriata for sanctioning and con- 
firming them. 

Let those, then, who have no fear, ceaae to pretend 
to be alarmed, ^nd to be exercising their foresight in the 
cause of the republic. And let thoae who really are afraid 
of everything, ceaae to be too fearful, lest the pretence of 
the one party and the inactivity of the other be injurious 
to ua. What, in the name of mischief! is the object of 
always opposing the name of the veterans to every good 
cause? For even if I were attaohed to their virtue, as 
indeed I am, still, it they were arr(^ant I should not be 
able to tolerate their airs. While we are endeavoring to 
break the bonds of slavery, shall any one hinder us by 
Baying that the veterans do not approve of it? For they 
are not, I suppose, beyond all counting, who are ready to 
take ap arms in defence of the common freedom I There 
is no man, except the veteran soldiers, who is stimulated 
by the indignation of a freeman to repel slavery t Can the 
republic then stand, relying wholly on veterans, without 
a great reinforcement of the youth of the state? Whom, 
indeed, you ought to be attached to, if they be assistants 
to yon in the assertion of your freedom, but whom you 
ought not to follow if they be the advisers of slavery. 

Lastly (let me at last say one true word, one word 
worthy of myself!)— if the inclinations of this order are 
governed by the nod of the veterans, and if all our words 
and actions are to be referred to their will, death is what 
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ve should visb for, wbioh baa alwajrg, in tbe miads of 
Boman citizens, been preferable to slavery. All elayery 
IB miserable; bat some may bave beea anavoidable. Do 
joo thiok, tben, tbat tbere is never to be a begianiog 
oF our endeavors to recover oar freedom? Or, when we 
would not bear tbat fortune which was unavoidable, and 
which aeemed almost as if appointed by destiny, shall we 
tolerate the voluntary bondage? All Italy ia bamii^ with 
a desire for freedom. The city cannot endure slavery any 
longer. We have given this warlike attire and these arms 
to tbe Roman people mach later than they have been de- 
manded of OS by them. 

We have, indeed, undertaken oar present coarse of 
action with a great and almost certain hope of liberty, 
Sut even if I allow tbat the events of war are uncertain, 
and that the chances of Mars are common to both sides, 
Btill it is worth while to fight for freedom at the peril of 
one's life. For life does not consist wholly in breathing; 
tbere ia literally no life at all for one who is a slave. All 
nations can endure slavery. Our state cannot. Nor is 
there any other reason for this, except that those nations 
shrink from toil and pain, and are willing to endure any- 
thing so long as they may be free from those evils; bat 
we have been trained and bred ap by our forefathers in 
such a manner aa to measure all our designs and all oar 
actions by the standard of dignity and virtue. The re- 
covery of freedom is so splendid a thing tbat we must 
Dot shun even death when seeking to recover it. Bat if 
immortally were to be tbe result of our avoidance ot 
present danger, atill slavery would appear still moro worthy 
of being avoided* in proportion as it ia of longer duratioo. 
But as all sorts oi death surround na on all sides night 
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and daj, it does uot become a mao, and least of all a 
Boman, to hesitate to give up to his coantrj that breath 
which he owes to nature. 

Men flock together from all quarters to extinguish a 
general confiagration. The veterans were the first to fol- 
low the authority of Osesar, and to repel the attempts o£ 
Antonius; afterward the Martial legion checked his frenzy; 
the fourth legion crushed it. Being thus condemned by 
his own legions, he burst into Gau!, which he knew to be 
advene and hostile to him both in word and deed. The 
armies of Aulus Hirtius and Caius Caaar parsaed him; 
and afterward the levies of Pansa roused the city and all 
Italy. He is the one enemy of all men. Although he has 
with him Lucius his brother, a citizen very much beloved 
by the Soman people, the r^ret for whose absence the 
city is unable to endure any longerl What can be more 
foul than that beast? what more savage? who appears 
bom for the express purpose of preventing Marcus An- 
tonius from being the basest of all mortals. They have 
with them Trebellius, who, now that all debts are can- 
celled, ia become reconciled to them; and Titus Plancus, 
and others like them; who are striving with all their 
hearts, and whose sole object is to appear to have been 
restored against the will of the repablic. Saxa and Gapho, 
themselves mstio and clownish men, men who never have 
seen and who never wish to see this republic firmly estab* 
lished, are tampering with the ignorant classes; men who 
are not upholding the acts of Caesar but those of Antonius; 
who are led away by the unlimited occupation of the 
Campauian district; and who 1 marvel are not somewhat 
ashamed when they see that they have aotora and actresses 
for their neighbors. 
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Wbj then ghoald we ba diapleased that the army of 
Marcus Brutus is thrown into the scale to osaist ub in over- 
whelming these pests of the conunoawealth 7 It ia the 
army, I suppose, of an intemperate and torbulest man. 
I am more afraid of his being too patient; aldioagh in all 
the coansels and actions of that man there never haa been 
anything either too much or too little. The whole inclina- 
tions of Marcus Brutua, O conscript fathers, the whole of 
his thoughts, the whole of his ideas, are directed toward 
the authority of the senate and the freedom (rf the Bomao 
people. These are the objects whioh he proposes to him- 
self; these are what he desires to uphold. He has tried 
what he could do by patience; as he did nothing, he has 
thought it necessary to encounter force by force. And, 
O conscript fathers, you ought at this time to grant him 
the same honors which on the nineteenth of December 
you conferred by my advice on Decimua Bratoa and Cains 
Ceesar, whose designs and condact in regard to the repub- 
lic, while they also were but private individuals, were ap- 
proved of and praised by your authority. And you ought 
to do the same now with respect to Marcus Brutus, by 
whom an anhoped-for and sudden reinforoement of legions 
and cavalry, and numerous and trusty bands of alliee, 
have been provided for the republic. 

Quintus Hortensios also ought to have a ^are of your 
praise, who, being governor of Macedonia, joined Brutus 
as a most faithful and untiring assistant in collecting that 
army. For I think that a separate motion ought to be 
made respecting Marcus Apuleius, to whom Brutus 1:>earB 
witness in his letters that he has been a prime assistant to 
him in his endeavors to get together and equip his army. 
And nnoe this is the case — 
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"Aa Gaias Pan»a the coasol has addressed to us ft 
Bpeech coQoeruing the letters which have been received 
from QuiDtufi Gffipio Brutos,' proconsul, aod have been 
read Id this assembly, I give mj vote in this matter thus: 

"Since, by the exertions and wisdom and industry and 
valor of QuintuB Ceepio Brutos, proconsal, at a most criti* 
cal period of the republic, the province of Macedonia, and 
Illyricum, and all Greece, and the legions and armies and 
cavalry, have been preserved in obedience to the consuls 
and senate and people of Rome; Quiutua Ciepio Brutns, 
proconsul, has acted veil, and in a manner advantageoua 
to the republic, and suitable to his own dignity and to 
that of his ancestors, and to the principles according 
to which, alone the afiairs of the republic can be properly 
managed; and that conduct is and will be grateful to the 
senate and people of Rome. 

"And moreover, as Quintus Csepio Brutus, proconsul, 
is occupying and defending and protecting the province 
of Macedonia, and Illyricum, and all Qreece, and is pre- 
serving them in safety; and ae he is in command of an 
army which he himself has levied and collected, he is at 
liberty, if he has need of any, to exact money for the use 
of the military service, which belongs to the public, and 
can lawfully be exacted, and to use it, and to borrow 
money for the exigencies of the war from whomsoever he 
thinks fit, and to exact corn, and to endeavor to approach 
Italy as near as he can with his forces. And as it has been 
understood from the letters of Quintus Csepio Brutus, pro- 



' BrutUH tiad b«ea adopwd hj his materaal uude Quintus Servilius Cffipio; 
BO thai his legal destgnalion was what ia given in the text now, aa Cicero ia 
propMlng a formal vote— ^though at all other times we aee tliat he csUa him 
ilarcua Bnito*. 
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oonsTil, that Ae republic has been greatly benefited by the 
energy and valor of Quintua HortenBiua, proconaul, and 
that all his counsels have been in harmony with those of 
Quintas CsBpio Brntus, proconsul, and that that harmony 
has been of the greatest service to the republic; Qnintus 
HortenaiuB has acted well and becomingly, and in a man- 
ner advantageous to the republic. And the senate decrees 
that Quintas Hortensius, proconsul, shall occupy the prov- 
ince of Macedonia with his quiestorB, or proqutestors and 
lieutenants, until he shall have a successor regularly ap- 
pointed by a resolution of the senate." 



THE FOURTEENTH PHILIPPIC, OR FOURTEENTH (AND 
LAST) ORATION AGAINST MARCUS ANTONIUS 

THE AEGUUBNT 

BauTCB gained great odTuilagea in Uacedonia orer Caiua AntoniuB, tmd took 
him prisoner. He treated him witli great lemtj, ao much bo aa to diaplease 
Cicero, who remonstrated with hint strongly on his design of setting him 
at liberty. Ho was also under some apprehension as to the ataadiness o( 
Plancua'a loyalty to the seDate; but on hia writing to that body to aaaure 
them ol bis obedience, Oicero procured a vote of some extiaordioai; honors 
to him. 

Casaiua also about the sanie time was very successful in Syria, of which ha 
wrote Cicero a fuU account. Meantime reports were being spread in the 
city by the partisans of AQMnius. of hie success before Mulina; and erea 
of his having gained over the consfils. Cicero too was personally muck 
annoyed at a report which they spread of hia having formed the design of 
making himself master of the city and assuming the title of Dictator; but 
when Apoleius, one of bis friends, and a tribune of the people, proceeded 
to make a speech to the people in Cicero's justiQcatioD, the people all cried 
out that he had never done anythii^ which was not for the advantage of 
the republic. About the same time news arrived of a victory gained over 
Antonma at Mutina. 

Pansa was now on the point of joining Hirtius with four new legions, and 
AotoQius endeavored to surprise him on Che road before be ooidd efiMt 
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that JiULCtioD. A serera bottle ensued, in whioh Hirttna oame to Pu>m^ 
ud, snd AnloniuB was defeated with great loss. On the receipt of tba 
news like populace aaaambled about Cicero's bouse, and carried him in trl- 
Dm[A to the Capitol. The next day Marcus Oomutus, the pnetor, nvm- 
monad the senate lo detiberaie on the letl««s rec^red from the consul and 
OctaviuB, giving an account of the victory. Serviliue declared his opinioa 
tfaat the citizens should leltaquish the xigvm, or robe of war; and that 
a anpplication should be decreed In honor cd the consuls and Octavins. 
Cicero rose next and delivered the fallowing speech, objecting lo the re- 
linquishment of the robe of war, and blaming BerviUus for not calling 
Antontus an enemj. 

IS which he himself proposed were oarrief. 



IF, O conscript iathers, irhile I learned from ^e let- 
ters which have been read that the army of our 
most wicked enemies had been defeated and routed, 
1 had also learned what we all wish for above all things, 
and which we do suppose has resulted from that victory 
which has been achieved — namely, that Decimus Brutus 
had already quitted Miitina — then 1 should without any 
hesitation give my vote for our returning to our uaoal 
dress out of joy at the safety of that citizen on account 
of whose danger it was that we adopted the robe of war. 
But before any news of that event which the city looks 
for with the greatest eagerness arrives, we have sufficient 
reason, indeed, for joy at this most Important and most 
illustrioua battle; but reserve, I b^ you, your return to 
your usual dress for the time of complete victory. But 
the completion of this war is the safety of Decimus 
Brutus. 

But what is the meaning of this proposal that our 
dress shall be changed just for to-day, and that to- 
morrow we should again come forth in the garb of war? 
Rather when we have once turned to that dress which we 
wish and desire to assume, let us strive to retain it foxayer; 
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for this 18 not only disoreditable, bat it is displeasing also 
to the immortftl gods, to leave their altars, which we hare 
approached in the attire of peace, for the purpose of as- 
suming the garb of war. And I notice, O conscript 
fathers, that there are some who favor this proposal: 
whose intention and design is, as thej see that that will 
be a most glorions day for Decimus Brutus on which we 
return to oar usual dress out of joy for his safety, to deprive 
him of this great reward, so that it may not be handed 
down to the recoUectioo of posterity that the Roman 
people bad recourse to the garb of war on account of the 
danger of one single citizen, and then returned to their 
gowns of peace on account of his safety. Take away 
this reason, and you will find no other for so absurd a 
proposal. But do you, O conscript fathers, preserve your 
aathority, adhere to your own opinions, preserve in your 
recollection what you have often declared, that the whole 
result of this entire war depends on the life of one most 
brave and excellent man. 

For the purpose of effecting the liberation of Decimus 
Brutus, the chief men of the state were sent as ambassa- 
dors, to give notice to that enemy and parricidal traitor 
to retire from Mutina; for the sake of preserving tbat 
same Decimus Brutus, Aulus Hirtius, the consul, went 
by lot to conduct tbe war; a man the weakness of whose 
bodily health was made up for by tbe strength of bis 
courage, and eooonraged by the hope of victory; Oeesar, 
too, after he, with an army levied by his own resources 
and on his own aathority, had delivered the republic from 
the first dangers tbat assailed it, in order to prevent any 
subsequent wicked attempts from being originated, de- 
parted to assist in the deliverance of the same Brutus, 
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and sabdaed aome family rexatioQ wliiofa he may bare 
£elt by his attachment to his country. What otber object 
had Caios Panea in holdii^ the leries whicb he did, and 
in collecting money, and in carrying the most severe reso* 
lations of the senate against Antonius, and in exhorting 
Bs, and in inviting the Boman people to embrace tho 
oanse of liberty, except to insure tbe deliverance of Beoi- 
mas BrotTts 7 For the Roman people in crovds demanded 
at his bands tbe safety of Decimns Bratas vith such nnaui- 
mous outcries that he was compelled to prefer it not only to 
any consideration of his own personal advantage, but evea 
to hia own necessities. And that end we now, O conscript 
fathers, are entitled to hope is either at the point of being 
achieved, or is actually gained; but it is right for the re- 
ward of our hopes to be reserved for the issue and event 
of the business, lest we should appear either to have an- 
ticipated the kindness of the gods by our over precipita- 
tion, or to have despised the bounty' of fortune through 
our own folly, 

But since the manner of your behavior shows plainly 
enough what you think of this matter, I will come to the 
letters which have arrived from the consaU and the pro- 
prietor, after I have said a few words relating to the let- 
ters themselves. 

•The swords, O conscript fathers, of our legions and 
armies have been stained with, or rather, I should say, 
dipped deep in blood in two battles which have taken 
place under the consuls, and a third, which has been 
fought under the command of Cfesar, IE it was the 
blood of enemies, then great is the piety of the sol- 
diers; but it is nefarious wickedness if it was tbe blood 
of citizens. How long, then, is that man, who has aor- 
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passed all enemies in wiokednesa, to be spared the name 
of enemy ? unless jon wish to see the yeiy swords of our 
soldiers trembling in their hands while they doabt whether 
they are piercing a citizen or an enemy. You rote a sup- 
plication; you do not call Antonius an enemy. Very 
pleasing, indeed, to the immortal gods will our thanka- 
giving be, very pleasing, too, the victims, after a multi- 
tude of our citizens has been slain! "For the victory," 
says the proposer of the supplication, "over wicked and 
audacious men." For that is what this most illustrious 
man calls them; expressions of blame suited to lawsuits 
carried on in the city, not denunciations of searing infamj 
such as deserved by internecine war. I suppose they are 
forging wills, or trespassing on their neighbors, or cheat- 
ing some young men; for it is men implioated in these 
and similar practices that we are in the habit of terming 
wicked and audacious. One man, the foulest of all ban- 
ditti, is waging an irreconcilable war against four consuls. 
He is at the same time carrying on war against the senate 
and people of Rome. He is (although he is himself has- 
tening to destruction, through the disasters which he has 
met with) threatening all of us with destruction, and de- 
vastation, and torments, and tortures. He declares that 
that inhuman and savage act of Dolabella's, which no 
nation of barbarians would have owned, was done by his 
advice; and what he himself would do in this city, if 
this very Jupiter, who now looks down upon us as- 
sembled in his temple, had not repelled him from this 
temple and from these walls, he showed, in the miseries 
of those inhabitants of Parma, whom, virtuous and hon- 
orable men as they were, and most intimately connected 
with the authority of this order, and with the dignity of 
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the Koman people, that villain and monster, Lucius An- 
toQios, that object of the extraordinary detestation of all 
men, and (if the gods hate those whom they ought) of 
all the gods also, murdered with every circamatance 
of cruelty. My mind shudders at the recollection, O 
conscript fathers, and shrinks from relating the cruel- 
ties which Lucius Antonius perpetrated on the children 
and wives of the citizens of Parma. For whatever in- 
famy the Antonii have willingly undergone in their own 
persons to their own infamy, they triumph in the fact of 
having inflicted on others by violence. But it is a mis- 
erable violence which they offered to them; moat unholy 
lust, such as the whole- life of the Antonii is polluted 
with. 

Is there, then, any one who is afraid to call those men 
enemies, whose wickedness he admits to have surpassed 
even the inhumanity of the Carthaginians? For in what 
city, when taken by storm, did Hannibal even behave 
with such ferocity as Antonius did in Parma, which he 
fllched by surprise '! Unless, mayhap, Antonius is not 
to be considered the enemy of this colony, and of the 
others toward which he is animated with the same feel- 
ings. But if he is beyond all question the enemy of the 
colonies and municipal towns, then what' do you consider 
hira with respect to this city which he is so eager for, to 
satiate the indigence of hia band of robbers? which that 
skilful and experienced surveyor of his, Saxa, has al- 
ready marked out with hia rule. Recollect, I entreat 
you, in the name of the immortal gods, O conscript 
fathers, what we have been fearing for the last two 
days, in consequence of infamoos rumors carefully dis- 
seminated by enemies within the walls. Who has been 
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able to look upon his ehildren or apoD bia wife without 
weeping? who has been able to bear the Bight of bis 
home, of his bouse, and his household goda? Already 
all of OS were expecting a most igDominioaa death, ot 
meditating a miserable flight. And shall we hesitate to 
call the meo at whose hands we feared all these things 
enemies? If any one should piopose a more severe des- 
ignation I will willingly agree to it; I am hardly content 
with this ordinary one, and will certainly not employ a - 
more moderate one. 

Therefore, as we are bound to vote, and as Senrilios 
has already proposed a most just supplication for those 
letters which faave been read to you; I will propose al* 
together to increase the number of the days which it 
is to last, et^ecially as it is to be decreed in honcnr of 
three generals conjointly. Bat, first of all, I will insist 
on styling those men imperator by whose valor, and wis- 
dom, and good fortune we have been released from the 
most imminent danger of slavery and death. Indeed, 
who ia there within the last twenty years who has had 
a supplication decreed to him without being himself 
styled imperator, though ' be may have performed the 
most insignificant exploits, or even almost none at all. 
Wherefore, the senator who spoke before me ought either 
not to have moved for a supplication at all, or be oi^ht 
to have paid the usual and established compliment to 
those men to whom even new and extraordinary honors 
are justly due. 

Shall the senate, according to this custom whicb has 
now obtained, style a man imperator if he has slain a 
thousand or two of Spaniards, or Gauls, or Tbracians; 
and now that so many legions have been routed, now 
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that Buch a multitude of enemies has been slain — aj, 
enemies, I say, althoagh oar enemies within the city 
do not fancy this expression —shall we pay to our most 
illustrious generals the honor of a supplication, and re- 
fuse them the name of imperator? For with what 
great honor, and joy, and exultation ought the deliv- 
erers of this city themselves to enter into this temple, 
when yesterday, on account of the exploits which they 
have performed, the Roman people carried me in an 
ovation, almost in a triumph from my house to the 
Capitol, and back again from the Capitol to my own 
house 7 That is, indeed, in my opinion a just and 
genuine triumph, when men who have deserved well of 
the republic receive public testimony to their merits from 
the unanimous consent of the senate. For if, at a time 
of general rejoicing on the part of the Roman people, they 
addressed their congratulations to one individual, that is a 
great proof of their opinion of him; if they gave him 
thanks, that is a greater still; if they did both, then 
nothing more honorable to him can be possibly imagined. 
Are you saying all this of yourself? some will ask. It 
is indeed against my will that I do so; but my indignation 
at injustice makes me boastful, contrary to my usual habit. 
Is it not sufficient that thanks should not be given to men 
who have well earned them, by men who are ignorant of 
the very nature of virtue? And shall accusations and 
odium be attempted to be excited against those ^en who 
devote all their thoughts to insuring the safety of the re- 
public? For you well know that there has been a common 
report for the last few days, that the day before the wine 
feast, that is to say, on this very day, I was intending to 
come forth with the fasces as dictator. One would think 
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tiiat this Btorjr was inrented against maae gladiator, or 
robber, or CatiliDe, sod not against a man who had pre* 
Tented any aaoh step from ever being ta'ken in the re- 
public. Was I, who defeated and overthrew and ontahed 
Catiline, when he was attempting sach wickedness, a 
likely man myself ail on a sadden to torn oat Gatiline? 
Under what anspices coold I, an angnr, take those fasces? 
How long shoald I have been likely to keep them? to 
whom was I to deliver them as my successor? The idea 
of any one having been so wicked as to invent such a talel 
or so mad as to believe itl In what ooald sach a snspioioaf 
or rather aach gossip, have originated? 

When, as you know, during the last three or four days 
a report of bad news from Mutina has been creeping 
abroad, the disloyal part of the citiEens, inflated witk 
exaltation and insolence, began to collect in one place, 
*at that senate hoose which has been more fatal to tiieir 
party than to the republic. There, while they were form- 
ing a plan to massacre us, and were distributing the 
different duties among one another, and settling who was 
to seize on the Capitol, who on the rostra, who on the 
gates of the city, they thought that all the citizens would 
flock to me. And in order to bnng me into unpopulaiity, 
and even into danger of my life, they spread abroad this 
report about the fasces. They themselves had some idea 
of bringing the faeces to my house; and tiaen, on preteuoe 
of that, having been done by my wish, they had prepared 
a band of hired raillaus to make an attack on me as on a 
tyrant, and a massacre of all of you was intended to fol- 
low. The fact is already notorions, O conscript fathers, 
but the origin of all this wickedness will be revealed in 
its fitting time. 
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Therefore Pabliaa ApaleiuB, a tribune of the people, 
who ever since my uonsalahip has been the witness and 
partaker of, and my assistant in all my designs and all 
my dangers, oonld not endure the grief of witnessing my 
indignation. He conrened a numerouB assembly, as the 
whole Boman people were animated with one feeling on 
the sabject. And when in the harangue which he then 
made, he, as was natural from our great intimacy and 
friendship, was going to exculpate me from all suspicion 
in the matter of the fasces, the whole assembly cried out 
with one voice, that I had never had any intentions with 
regard to the republic which were not excellent. After 
this assembly was over, within two or three hours, these 
most welcome messengers and letters arrived; so that the 
same day not only delivered me from a most unjust odium, 
but increased my credit by that most extraordinary act 
with which the Roman people distinguished me. 

I have made this digression, O conscript fathers, not so 
much for the sake of spealung of myself (for I should be 
in a sorry plight if I were not sufficiently acquitted in 
yonr eyes without the necessity of making a formal de- 
fence), as with the view of warnii^ some men, of too 
grovelling and narrow minds, to adopt the line of conduct 
which I myself have always pursued, and to think the 
virtue of excellent citizens worthy of imitation, not of 
envy. There is a great field in the republic, as Orassus 
used very wisely to say; the road to glory is open to many. 

Would that those great men were still alive, who, after 
my consulship, when I myself was willing to yield to them, 
were themselves desirous to see me in the post of leader. 
But at the present moment, when there is such a dearth of 
wise and fearless men of consular rank, how great do you 
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not snppeae mart be my grief and iodignatioa, when I see 
BCHQ0 mea abaolately disaffeoted to the repablio, others 
wholly indiffereat to eTet7thiiig, others iaoapable of per- 
■erering with any firmoeBa in the oanse which they hare 
espoased ; and regalatJDg their opinions not always by the 
advantage of tilie repablio, bat sometimes by hope, and 
sometimes by fear. Bat if any one is anxious and inclined 
to stn^glfl for the leadership — thoogh straggle there ought 
to be none — he acts very foolishly, if he proposes to com- 
bat rirtue with Tices. For as speed is only outstripped 
by speed, so among brave men virtue is only sarpassed by 
virtue. Will yoa, if I am fall of excelleqt sentimentB 
with respect to the repablio, adopt the worst possible 
sentiments yourself for the purpose of excelling me? Or 
if you see a race taking place for the acquisition of honors, 
will you summon all the wicked men you can find to yoor 
banner? I should be sorry for yon to do so; first of all^ 
for the sake of the repablio, and secondly, for that of yoor 
own dignity. But if the leadership of the state were at 
stake, which I have never coveted, what conld be more 
desirable for me than such oondnct on your part? Forh 
is imposeible that I should be defeated by wicked senti- 
ments and measures — by good ones perhaps I might be, 
and I willingly would be. 

Some people are vexed that the Soman people ^ouid 
see, and take notioe of, and form their opinion on these 
matters. Was it possible for men not to form their opin- 
ion of each individual as be deserved? For as the Soman 
people forms a most correct judgment of the entire senate, 
thinking that at no period in the history of the repablio 
was this order ever more firm or more courageous; so also 
they all inquire diligently conoeroiog every individual 
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among aa; and «8peciallj in the case of those among ob 
who delirw oar sentimenta at leng^ in &i8 place, they 
are aDxioas to know what those sentimentB are; and in 
that way they jndge of each one of us as they think that 
he deserree. They reeoUeet that on the nin^senth (^ 
December I was the main oanse of reooTering onr free- 
dom; that from the firBt of January to this honr I hare 
never ceased watching over the republic; that day and 
night my hoase and my eara have been open to the in- 
struction and admonition of erery one; that it has been by 
my letters, and my messengers, and my exhortations, that 
all men in every part of the empire have been Kased to 
the protection of our country; that it is owing to the open 
declaration of my opinion ever since the first <A January, 
that no ambassadors have been ever sent to Antoniua; 
that I have always called him a public enemy, and this 
a war; so that I, who on every occasion have been the 
adviser of genuine peace, have been a determined enemy 
to this pretence of fatal peace. 

Have not I also at all times pronoanced Yentidius an 
enemy, when others wished to call him a tiribane of the. 
people? If the oonsaU had chosen to divide the senate 
on my opinion, their arms would long since have been 
wrested from the hands- of all tlioae robbers by the posi- 
tive authority of the senate. 

But what could not be done then, O conscript fathers, 
at present not only can be, but even muat be done. I 
mean, those men who are in reality enemies must be 
branded in plain language, must be declared enemies by 
our formal resolution. Formerly, when I used the words 
War or Enemy, men more than once objected to record 
my proposition among the other propositions. But that 



caDDOt be done on the present occasion. For in conse- 
qaenoe of the letters of Cains Paasa aad Aalus Hirtias, 
the cousala, and. of Cains CGsaar, proprietor, we have all 
voted that honors be paid to the immortal gods. The 
very man who lately proposed and carried a vote for a 
supplication, without intending it pronounced those men 
enemies; for a supplication has never been decreed for sac- 
cesa in civil war. Decreed, do I say? It has never even 
been asked for in the letters of the conqueror. Sylla as 
consul carried on a civil war; he led his legions into the 
city and expelled whomsoever he chose; he slew those 
whom he had in his power: there was no mention made 
of any supplication. The violent war with Octavius fol- 
lowed. Cinna the conqueror had no supplication voted 
to him. Sylla as imperator revenged the victory of Cinna, 
still no supplication was decreed by the senate. I aak you 
yourself, O Pabliua Servilius, did your colleague send you 
any letters concerning that most lamentable battle of Phar- 
salia? Did he wish you to make any motion about a sup- 
plication ! Certainly not. But he did afterward when he 
took Alexandria; when he defeated Pbarnaces; but for 
the battle of Pharsalia he did not even celebrate a tri- 
umph. For that battle had destroyed those citizens whose, 
I will not say lives, but even whose victory might have 
been quite compatible with the safety and prosperity of 
the state. And the same thing had happened in the pre- 
vious civil wars. For though a supplication was decreed 
in my honor when I was consul, though no arms had 
been had recourse to at all, still that was voted by a 
new and wholly unprecedented kind of decree, not for 
the slaughter of enemies, but for the preservation of the 
citizens. Wherefore, a supplication on account of the 
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afiain of tlie republic having beea sacoesefallj coDdncted 
must, O conscript iathers, be refosed by yoa even tiiot^^ 
jour geDerals demand it; a stigma which has nerer be«i 
affixed on any one except Gabinios; or else, by the mere 
fact of deoreeing a supplication, it is qnite inevitable that 
you must pronounce those men, for whose defeat yoa do 
decree it, enemicB of the state. 

What tlien SerriliuB did in effect I do in ezprese terma, 
when I style those men imperators. By using this Dame, 
I pronounce those who have been already defeated, and 
those who still remain, enemies in calling their couqaeioni 
imperators. For what title can I more suitably bestow on 
Fansa? Though he has, indeed, the title of the highest 
honor in the republic. What, too, shall I call Hirtias? 
He, indeed, is consul; but this tatter title is indicative of 
the kindness of the Roman people; the other of valor and 
victory. What? Shall I hesitate to call Oeesar imperator, 
a man bom for the republic by the express kindness of 
the gods? Be who was the first man who turned aside 
the savage and disgraceful cruelty of Antonius, not only 
from oar throats, but from our limbs and bowels? What 
numerous and what important virtues, O ye immortt^ 
gods, were displayed on that single day. For Pansa waa 
the leader of all in engaging in battle and in combating 
vrith Antonius; O general worthy of the Martial legion, 
legion worthy of its general 1 Indeed, if he had been able 
to restrain its irresistible impetuosity, the whole war would 
have beeu terminated by that one battle. But as the 
legion, et^er for liberty, had rushed with too much pre- 
cipitation against the enemy's line of battle, and as Pansa 
himself was fighting in the front ranks, he received two 
dangerous wounds, and was home out of the battle, to 
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preseire his life for the republic. But I pronounce him 
not only imperator, but a most illustrious imperator; who, 
as he had pledged himself to discharge his duty to the 
republic either by death or by victory, has fulfilled one 
half of his promise; may the immortal gods prevent the 
fulfilment of the other halfl 

Why need I speak of Hirtius? who, the moment he 
heard of what was going on, with incredible promptness 
and courage led forth two legions out of the camp; that 
noble fourth legion, which, having deserted Antonius, for- 
merly united itself to the Martial legion; and the seventh 
which, consisting wholly of veterans, gave proof in that 
battle that the name of the senate and people of Rome 
was dear to those soldiers who preserved the recollection 
of the kindness of Gsesar. With these twenty cohorts, with 
no cavalry, while Hirtius himself was bearing the eagle of 
the fourth legion — and we never heard of a more noble 
ofBce being assucned by any general — he fought with the 
three legions of Antonius and with his cavalry, and over- 
threw, and routed, and put to the sword those impioas 
men who were the real enemies to this temple of the all- 
good and all-powerful Jupiter, and to the rest of the tem- 
ples of the immortal gods, and the houses of^the city, and 
the freedom of the Boman people, and oar lives and actual 
existence; so that that chief and leader of robbers fled 
away with a very few followers, concealed by the darkness 
of night, and frightened out of all his senses. 

Ob, what a most blessed day was that which, while the 
carcasses of those parricidal traitors were strewed about 
everywhere, beheld Antonius flying with a few followers, 
before he reached his place of concealment. 

But will any one hesitate to call Ceesar imperator ? Most 
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eertaiolj his age will not deter any one from agreeing to 
this propositioa, since he has gone beyond hia age in vir- 
tue. And to me, indeed, the servicea o£ Caius Cfesar have 
always appeared the more thankworthy, in proportion aa 
they were less to have been expected from a man of hia 
age. For when we conferred military command on him, 
we were in fact encouraging the hope with which his name 
inspired as; and now t^t he baa fulfilled those hopes, he 
has sanctioned the authority of our decree by his exploits. 
This yoQDg man of great mind, as Hirtiua moat truly calU 
him in bis letters, with a few coh<MrtB defended the camp 
of many legions, and fonght a soeeessful battle. And ia 
this manner the repnUio has on one day beeu preserved 
in many places by the valor, and wisdom, and good for- 
tune of three imperators of the Itoman people. 

1 therefore propose supplications of fifty days in the 
joint names of the three. The reasons I will embrace in 
the words of the resolution, using the most honorable 
language that I can devise. 

But it becomes our good faith and our piety to show 
plainly to our moet gallant soldiers bow mindful of their 
services and how grateful for them we are; and accordingly 
I give my vote that our promises, and those pledges too 
which we promised to bestow on the legions when the 
war was finished, be r^ieated in the resolution which we 
are going to pass this day. For it is quite fair that the 
honor of the soldiers, especially of such soldiers as those, 
should be united with that of their commanders. And I 
wish, O conscript fathers, that it was lawful for us to dis- 
pense rewards to all the citizens; although we will give 
those which we have promised with the most careful 
usury. Bat that remains, as I will hope, to the conqaer- 
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ors, to whom the faith of the senate ta pledged; and, as 
they hare adhered to it at a most critical period of the 
republic, we are hoand to take care that they never have 
caose to repent of their conduct. Bat it is easy for us to 
deal fairly by those men whoae very Bervices, though 
mute, appear to demand our liberality. This is a much 
more praiseworthy and more important duty, to pay a 
proper tribute of gratefnl recollection to the valor of those 
men who have shed their blood in the cause of their 
country. And I wish more suggestions could occur to 
me in the way of doing honor to those men. The two 
ideas which principally do occur to me, I will at all 
events not pass over; the one of which has reference to 
the everlasting glory of those bravest of men; the other 
may tend to mitigate the sorrow and mourning of their 
relations. 

I therefore give my vote, conscript fathers, that the 
most honorable monument possible be erected to the sol- 
diers of the Martial legion, and to those soldiers also who 
died fighting by their side. Great and incredible are the 
services done by this legion to the republic. This was 
the first legion to tear itself from the piratical band of 
Antonius; this was the legion which encamped at Alba; 
this was the legion that went over to Caesar; and it was 
in imitation of the conduct of this legion that the fourth 
legion has earned almost equal glory for its virtue. The 
fourth is victorious without having lost a man; some of 
the Martial legion fell in the very moment of victory. Oh, 
happy death, which, due to nature, has been paid in the 
cause of one's countryl But I consider you men bom tor 
your country; you whose very name is derived from Mara, 
BO that the same god who begot this city for the advantage 
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of the oationB, appears to have begotten you for tlie ad- 
vantage of the city. Death in flight ia infamous; in victory 
glorious. Iq truth, Mars himself Beems to select all the 
bravest men from the battle array. Those jmpioas men 
whom you slew shall even in the shades below pay the 
penalty of their parricidal treason. But you, who have 
poured forth your latest breath in victory, have earned 
an abode and place among the pious. A brief life has 
been allotted to us by nature; but the memory of a well- 
spent life is imperishable. And if that memory were no 
longer than this life, who would be so senseless as to 
strive to attain even the highest praise and glory by the 
most enormous labors and dangers? 

You then have fared most admirably, being the bravest 
of soldiers while you lived, and now the moat holy of war- 
riors, because it will be impossible for your virtue to be 
buried, either through the forgetfulness of the men ol the 
present age, or the silence of posterity, since the senate 
' and Roman people will have raised to you an imperishable 
monument, I may almost say with their own hands. Many 
armies at various times have been great and illustrious iu 
the Panic, and Gallic, and Italian wars; but to none of 
them has honors been paid of the description which are 
now conferred on yon. And I wish that we could pay you 
even greater honors, since we have received from you the 
greatest possible services. You it was who turned aside 
the furious Antonius from this city; you it was who re- 
pelled him when endeavoring to return. There shall there- 
fore be a vast monument erected with the moat sumptuous 
work, and an inscription engraved upon it, as the ever- 
lasting witness of your godlike virtue. And never shall 
the most grateful language of all who either see or heat 



of jonr monament cease to be heard. And ia this mauiter 
joQ, in exohauge for yoar mortal oonditioa of life, hare 
attained immortality. 

Bat since, O conscript fathers, the gift of glory is con- 
ferred on these most excellent and gallant citizens by the 
honor of a monument, let as comfort their relations, to 
whom this indeed is the best consolation. The greatest 
comfort for tbeir parents is the reflection that they have 
produced bods who have been such bulwarks of the repub- 
lic; for their children, that they will hare such examples 
of virtue in their family; for their wires, that the husbands 
whom they have lost are men whom it is a credit to praise, 
and to have a right to mourn for; and for their brothers, 
that they may trust that, as they resemble them in their 
persons, so they do also in their virtues. 

Would that we were able by the expression of oar 
sentiments and by our votes to wipe away the tears of all 
these persons; or that any such oration as this could be 
publicly addressed to them, to cause them to lay aside 
their grief and mourning, and to rejoice rather, that, while 
many various kinds of death impend over men, the most 
honorable kind of all has fallen to the lot of their friends; 
and that they are not unburied, nor deserted; though even 
that fate, when incurred for one's country, is not accounted 
miserable; nor burned with equable obsequies in scattered 
graves, but entombed in honorable sepalchres, and honored 
with public offerings; and with a building which will be 
an altar of their valor to insure the recollection of eter- 
nal ages. 

Wherefore it will be the greatest possible comfort to 
their relations, that by the same monument are clearly die- 
played the valor of their kinsmen, and also their piety, 
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and the good faith of the senate, and the memory of this 
most inhumaa war, in which, if the valor of the soldiers 
had been less conspicuous, the very name of the Homan 
people would have perished by the parricidal treason of 
Marcus Antonius. And I think also, O conscript fathers, 
■that those rewards which we promised to bestow on the 
soldiers when we had recovered the republic, we should 
give with abundant usury to those who are alive and vic- 
torious when the time comes; and that in the case of the 
men to whom those rewards were promised, bat who have 
died in the defence of their country, I think those same 
rewards should be given to their parents or children, or 
wives or brothers. 

But that I may reduce my sentiments into a formal 
motion, I give my vote that, 

"As Caius Fansa, consul, Imperator, set the example of 
fighting with the enemy in a battle in which the Martial 
legion defended the freedom of the Roman people with 
admirable and incredible valor, and the legions of the re- 
cruits behaved eciually well; and as Caius Pansa, consul, 
imperator, while engaged in the middle of the ranks of 
the enemy received wounds; and as Aulus Hirtius, consul, 
imperator, the moment that he heard of the battle, and 
knew what was going on, with a most gallant and loyal 
soul, led his army out of his camp and attacked Marcus 
Antonius and his army, and put his troops to the sword, 
with so little injury to his own army that he did not lose 
one single man; and as Gains Ciesar, proprietor, imperator, 
with great prudence and energy defended the camp suc- 
cessfully, and routed and put to the sword the forces of 
the enemy which had come near the camp: 

"On these acooaats the senate thinks and declares that 
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the ftonuQ people has been released from the most dis- 
gnoef ol &iid cruel slaTeiy bjr the valor, and nulitsj-j- skill, 
and pradenoe, and firmneGs, &nd pereererance, and great- 
ness of mind and good fortune of these their generals. 
And decrees that, as thej have proserred the republic, 
the city, the temples of the immortal gods, the property 
and fortuDea and families of all the citiKens, by their own 
ezertioos in battle, and at the risk of their own liTca; 
on account of ^eae virtuous and gallant and successful 
achievements, Cains Pansa and Aulos Hirtios, Uie consuls, 
imperatoiB, one or both of them, or, in their absence. Mar- 
ens Comntns, the city pmtor, shall appoint a supplication 
at all the altars for fifty days. And as the valor of the 
l^ons has shown itself worthy of their most illostarious 
generals, the senate will with great eagerness, now that 
the republic is recovered, bestow ou our legions and armies 
alt the rewards which it formerly promised thffiB. And as 
the Martial legion was the first to engage with the enemy, 
and fought in sncli a mannra- against superior anmbers as 
to slay many and take sCHue prisoners; and as they shed 
their blood for their country without any shrinking; and 
as the soldiers of the other legions encountered death with 
similar val<ff in defence <^ the safety and freedom of the 
Aoman people — the seoate does decree that Cains Pansa 
and Aulns fiirtins, the consols, imperators, one or both 
of them if it seems good to them, shall see to the issuing 
of a contract for, and to the erecting, the most honorable 
possible monnment to those men who shed their blood for 
the livea and liberties and frntnoes of the Boman people, 
and toe the ci^ and temples of the immortal gods; that 
for that purpose they shall order the city qunstora to 
farnuh and pay money, in order that it may be a witness 
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for the everlasting recollection of posterity of the wicked- 
ness of our most cruel enemies, and the godlike valor of 
our soldiers. And that the rewards which the senate pre- 
viously appoiuted for the soldiers be paid to the parents 
or children, or wives or brothers of those men who in this 
war have fallen in defence of their country; and that all 
honors be bestowed on them which should have been 
bestowed on tbe soldiers themselves,, if those men had 
lived who gained the victory by their death." 
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